en Cents a 


For More Than Forty 


Years he Recognized Sportsmens 
Authority in America 














TY COBB faz 
Player, says: 

**Tuxedo is a good, pure, mild tobac- 
co and makes a wonderfully pleasant 


pipe-smoke.’’ K 


The World’s Greatest 
Ball Player Smokes the 
World’s Best Tobacco 


There isn’t a cross-roads village in 
the entire country that doesn’t know 
and respect the name of Ty Cobb. 
This man has aroused the admiration 
of an entire sport-loving nation by his wonderful mental and phys- 
ical alertness in the cleverest outdoor game man has yet devised. 
Ty Cobb has the two qualities most highly prized by Americans 


—Brains and Speed. He leads his league in batting; he is the 
champion base-runner; and all the time his wits and muscles work 
in perfect co-ordination. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Ty Cobb’s approval of Tuxedo is added to that of thousands of other 
prominent Americans who testify that here is a wholesome, beneficial, 
pleasing tobacco. 

Tuxedo has made thousands of men happy, temperate and comfortable 
converts to the pipe, because it has made pipe-smoking not only possible 
but pleasant to them. 

There isn't a speck of irritation, scorch, sting or bite in a pound of 
Tuxedo. All that is removed by the famous original “Tuxedo Process”— 
a process that has had imitations galore—but the original “Tuxedo Process” 
is still the best. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine- wrapped, Famous green tin, with gold 
moisture-proof pouch . . . . 5c lettering, curved to fit pocket 1 Oc 


In Tin Humidors, 40 and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











Throw targets from along shore while you and your friends pick off ay clay “‘ducks’’ 
and “shore birds”’ as the hand-trap sends them winging 
their way over the water 


NEW WAYS 
To THROW “CLAYS” 


HE Du Pont Hand-Trap answers the call of shooters 

for a simple, practical and easily-operated target 

throwing device. It embodies all the requirements of por- 

tability, durability and utility. Weighing only six pounds, 

composed of a few simple parts, and very compact in 

Caney seaty form, it can be used wherever trapshooting is feasible. 


to throw target 


Experts Endorse the Du Pont Hand-Trap 


Beginners find it an excellent means of learning 
trapshooting under most favorable surroundings. 


Our Free Booklet Tells How 


a famous wing and target shot discovered clever, unique 
and practical ways of using the Du Pont Hand-Trap. He 
tells how to throw 70-yard straightaways, extreme angles, 
overhead targets, “‘curvers,” and “‘skimmers,” which fool 
the cleverest of the experts. Get this booklet. Learn the 


new ways to throw clays with the Du Pont Hand-Trap. 


FOR HAND-TRAP AND TRAPSHOOTING BOOKLETS 
MENTION FOREST & STREAM AND SEND REQUESTS 
TO DEPARTMENT No. 3-S 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


Established 1802 ’ 0 same 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Using the hand-trap im the Boat 
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NEW YORK BUYS ANOTHER GAME FARM. 


Under the act of the Legislature appropriating 
$15,000 for the establishment of a game farm on 
Long Island, the New York Conservation Com- 
mission has decided to purchase two farms on 
Long Island. 

The Commission after a thorough examination 
of property suitable for a game farm on Long 
Island, selected this tract of 139 acres splendidly 
adapted to the propagation of game birds. It is 
protected on all sides by woodland and cannot be 
swept by hard winds. The sandy soil is well 
drained. Scrub oaks will furnish shade and 
cover for the young birds. A river frontage in 
addition to a small stream running through the 
farm provide ideal water conditions. On the 
property there are buildings, which can be 
utilized advantageously. The Commission will 
have the Long Island farm fully equipped, stock- 
ed and in operation by spring. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS. 

Game is decreasing each year in Illinois, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by President Ditt- 
mar of the state fish and game conservation 
commission, not because of excessive shooting, 
but rather because the great increase in land val- 
ues has compelled more intensive farming. “Our 
thickets and other cover are fast disappearing,” 
the report continues, “and our lowlands are being 
brought under a high state of cultivation, so that 
there is very little suitable ground left for the 
wild birds.” 

To offset this procedure the commission has 
adopted the plan of establishing game preserves 
in each county, renting tracts of 1,000 acres at the 
nominal sum of $1 per year. On portions of these 
tracts the commission plants suitable grain, which 
is left standing for the use of the birds during 
the winter weather. These reservations can ‘be 
maintained for about $50 per year, the report de- 
clares, and will result in the propagation of game 


to a large extent when tracts are set aside in each 


of the state’s 102 counties. 

The report declares that the sixty deputies, un- 
der the direction of six wardens, have been doing 
effective work, but the force is inadequate to 
cover the entire state. A deputy warden for each 
county is recommended to give better police pro- 
tection against violators of the game laws. 

The commission has become self-sustaining, the 
report declares. During the fiscal year there was 
received from the sale of game licenses $146,- 
750.42; from the sale of fish licenses, $6,072.78; 
fines collected, $5,415.13; from other sources, 
$1,772.39; making a toal of $160,016.73. Disburse- 
ments during the year totaled $153,900.53, leaving 
an unused balance in the treasury of $6,107.20. 


COUPON. 


Enclosed Find $1... .for a Trial 
Subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM. $1 a Year—50 Cents 6 


Months. 
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Forestand Stream 


WILL PRESENT 


Fifty Silver Cups 


To Successful Anglers in 1915 







PORT AND STREAM takes pleasure in announcing 
that it will continue during the fishing season of 1915 the 
prize cup contest which proved so successful last year. 






The angler fortunate enough to capture the largest 
fish deserves a prize and FOREST AND STREAM will see 
that he (or she) gets it. There will be no red tape 
about the contest. This paper will place fifty handsome 
silver cups in as many public camps or summer hotels 
conducted for the angling fraternity in different sections of 
the country. 









The cup in each case will go to the person who 
catches the record fish during the season of 1915, as veri- 
fied to ForEST AND STREAM by the management of the 
hotel or camp. . 







The contest is open to all, subscribers and non- 
subscribers as well. :VWVhere different varieties of fish are 
caught in the same section, the management of the camp 
or the hotel can determine to which variety the cup will 
be limited, or it may be that arrangements will be made 
later for cups to be given for different species of fish. 








More definite announcement of the contest will be 
made in an early issue, together with a list of summer 
camps to which the cups have been consigned. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


22 Thames Street, New York 














TRIPS THROUGH THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


Forest and Stream has received from one of its 
old time correspondents in the southwest, a letter 
the contents and purpose of which may prove 
of interest to many readers. The letter explains 
without wasting words just what the writer has 
in mind, and we append it herewith: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The writer, a mining engineer, has ‘been put 
out of business by the war in Europe. 

I would like your advice on the best means of 
getting up camping parties through the south- 
west. As you probably know there is little oppor- 
tunity for ‘hunting. 

My object is to take people to the out-of-the- 
way-places of our country. 

Through the Great American Plateau Region 
lately described in part by Kolb Brothers in the 
National Geographic Magazine, down the Grand 
and Colorado rivers. I would do it with pack out-. 
fit and wagons; also the Natural Bridges in South 
Utah, the Goose Necks of the San Juan River, 
Monumental Valley, North Arizona, the Navajo 
Reservation, the Naoke snake dance, the In- 
dian Pueblos and pre-historic ruins of the 
southwest. 

These are big scenic trips, requiring discrim- 
ination when to make them and much experience 
to make them successful. One would have to 
depend on parties of three to four weeks dura- 
tion at least, five or six parties per year, at an 
expense of $8 per day for each person in order 
to give first class accommodation, horses, and 
everything necessary included. 

The writer is thoroughly familiar with this 
country described, having blazed its trails for 
twenty years. 

The question with me is the best way to get 
the people to make these trips; how to reach 
them? 

Above all do you think it feasible? Could the 
right men and women be interested? It’s the 
biggest and most interesting section in this coun- 
try but I fully realize it requires people of cer- 
tain temperament to make a trip of this kind. 

The desert and its wonderful land sculpture, 
its life and atmosphere are beyond the compre- 
hension of the ordinary luxury hunting traveler 
used to the Pullman car and automobile. 

It seems to me in order to make five or six 
parties it will be necessary to have a represen- 
tative in the East make them up and time them 
for different seasons and locations. If you can 
consistently do so, kindly give me your opinion 
on the subject and confer a great favor. 

W. 

New Mexico, December 16, 1914. 


The writer of the letter is a member of a num- 
ber of scientific societies, and if among the read- 
ers of Forest and Stream there are any who wish 
further information, we will gladly supply the 
name of our correspondent on request. Certainly 
he opens possibilities of a most wonderful trip 
to people who have never seen the desert land of 
the southwest and its scenery, which surpasses 
anything else of the kind in the known world. 


BEAVER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


The beaver has been restored to his favorite 
haunts, the Adirondacks, by means of restocking 
and effective protection, according to the reports 
of systematic observations of protectors and 
others received ‘by the Conservation Commission 
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CHAS. H. NEWCOMB won Pinehurst, N. Mid- 
Winter Handicap, 95 x 100, from 21 Saal with 
Remington-UMC Arrow Speed Shells. 

M. S. HICKMAN won Southwestern Handicap, 88 x 
100 from 17 yards in a high wind, with Remington- 
UMC Autoloading Shotgun and Arrow Speed Shells. 

F. SCHWALBE won Western Handicap, 99 x 100 at 
19. yards momne Remington-UMC Pump Gun and 

itro Club Shells. 

R. L. SPOTTS won Amateur Trapshooting Cham- 
aan of United States, 188 x 200, shooting 
Arrow Speed Shells. 

W. S. BEHM won Pennsylvania State Champion- 
ai, 146 x 150, shooting Remington-UMC Pump 


HENRY _ WHILON won Oregon State Champion- 
ship with 98 x 100, sheotias Remington-UMC Pump 
Gun and Nitro Club Shells. 

W. E. ROACH won Indiana State Cham fonstip, 94 
x iy shooting Remington-UMC Pump 

J. WHITE won South Dakota State , 
* slp 9 wi X 100, esting Remington-UMC Pump Gun 
itro Club Shells. 

D. F. MALLORY won Maryland State Champion- 
ship, 97 x 100, shooting Nitro Club Speed Shells. 

G. M. L. KEY won Mississippi_State egy nage | 
92 x 100, shooting Remington-UMIC Pump n and 
Arrow. Shells. 

JAMES HIGGINS won Colorado-New Mexico-Wyom- 
ing Championship, 100 x 100, shooting Remington- 

C Pump Gun. 
F. D. WAD 


won Idaho State Championshi; iP x 

100, using Remington-UMC Autoloading Les 
a Nitro Club Shells. 

w. MULFORD won Missouri State Cham one" 

pee 


Shells. 
F. G1] DREYFUS won Wisconsin State Champion- 


smi 99 x 100, shooting Remington-UMC 


2. 95 x 100, shooting Remington-UMC eed 
Is. 


Follow the lead of the leaders-—get on 
the Speed Shell Express for Winning 
Twenty-four Remington-UMC 
Coeneneeis out of thirty-nine 





W. H. HODGES won Texas State Championship, 49 
x 50 and 25 x 25 in shoot off, shooting Reming- 
ton-UMC Pump Gun and Shells. 

JAMES M. BARRETT won Georgia State Cham- 
ae emt 93 x 100, and 78 x 80 in shoot off, shoot- 

Tenis ton-UMC Pumo Gun Speed Shells. 
le GREN won Washington State Cham- 
"pions, 311 x 325, shooting Remington-UMC 


HOWARD ‘ s. MILLS won Utah State Champion- 
ship, 99 x 100, using Remington-UMC Autoloading 


Shotgun. 
J. M. KNOX won Ohio State Championship, 99 x 
1 austis Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
AUSTIN won Louisiana State Championship, 
rid 100, shooting Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
F ED RICHTER won Minnesota State Champion- 
Pp, 98 x 100, shooting riage UMC Pump 
gue and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 

J. R. JAHN won Iowa State Saeee 97 x 
shooting Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
CLARENCE OMER won Oklahoma State Cham- 
aceite x a Cony FB penaien- UMC Pump 


un e" i Shells. 
MATH EWS won New Pe 


"Tan ionship, 9 100, aan, the Speed Shells. 
CLIFFORD S. RANDALL won Maine State Cham: 
venst’e, 7 x zoe shooting Remington-UMC Ar- 


She 
wit rm TONEHOUSE won Michigan State Cham- 
— ¥ x 100, with Nitro Club Speed Shells. 
J. ve WARREN won Alabama State Championship 
. 3 and 19 x 20 in Shoot Off with Arrow Speed 
DR. L. G. RICHARDS won Vir State Cham- 
wea 100 x 100, using Nitro Club Speed Shells. 
PRL LL won Kentucky State Championshi; 
“re Tastee Event), 96 x 100, with Nitro Cl 
Speed Shells. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB won Pennsylvania Challenge 
Championship with record score of 100 x 100 for 
Championship, all at 18 yards, using 


192 straight, 
Arrow Speed Sh 


ells. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


of New York. These investigations show that 
there are to-day between 1,500 and 2,000 beaver 
in the wilds, which the Iroquois Indians called 
“Koh-sa-ra-ga,” “The Beaver-Hunting Country.” 
The Adirondacks to-day are again entitled to their 
old Iroquois name. 

The Legislature of 1903 appropriated $500 to 
begin the restocking of the Adirondacks with 
beaver and in 1905 three pairs were liberated. 
In 1905 there was reported to the Fish and 
Game Commission the existence of a “small na- 
tive colony of beavers, the last of the remnants 
of the original stock, inhabiting the waters north- 





west of Upper Saranac Lake.” In that year the 
commission placed a “conservative estimate of 
the beaver in the Adirondacks” at “about forty.” 

In 1906 the Legislature appropriated $1,000 for 
continuing the restocking of the Adirondacks 
with beaver and in the following year seventeen 
were obtained from Yellowstone Park and dis- 
tributed. The commission gave the beaver cen- 
sus that year at 100. Reports recently received 
by the Conservation Commission show that beaver 
are multiplying rapidly and are taking possession 
of their ancient heritage in many different parts 
of the Adirondacks. 




















































FOREST AND STREAM 


$1252 


$250 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 





THE BEAUTY OF MAGUERROWOCK AND 
ITS LAKES. 
By Edward D. Fisher. 

Maguerrowock is a vast wilderness in a lake 
country of that name, and I will mention one 
of the lakes in that region, the East Maguerro- 
wock, in the heart of these woods, one that has 
the most attractions for the people who visit its 
vicinity, in the fall of the year mostly when the 
woods ibegin to take on that blue and gold color. 
Oh—that splendid country, the pictures that are 
burned in my memory, never to be forgotten. 

They who understand the wilderness only can 
ever learn to appreciate nature at ‘her best; it 
has to be born not bred. One who is acquainted 
with that country may at any moment make a 
mental picture of the beauties that surround 
that lake and numerous others that are in the 
immediate vicinity, and see nature as no one has 
ever seen her before in her glory. 

The reader of this narrative may now men- 
tally go from the lake and take a stroll, from a 
little winding path that leads from the lake 
itself, and to a small hill called Sugar hill, reach- 
ing the top, going the while in a southerly di- 
rection and taking a glimpse from there behold 
some of the other lakes, namely the Goulding, 
W. Maguerrowock, the Rand in the extreme dis- 
tance and about midway the small one called 
Rouge Lake, almost a pond, it is so small but 
beautiful, for on its surface always calm can be 
seen the reflections of the surrounding woods, 
real pictures that are seen in reality by those 
only who realize that nature has a calling and 
those who answer that calling will be amply re- 
paid for their troubles. — 

For the hunter this region especially presents 
itself, as in it game abound; few moose, but 
deer, rabbits, partridge and several species of the 
cat family may be found. If one is good with 
his gun and it happens to be in the open season, 
he need not go home empty-handed. 


Let the reader follow the hunters’ trail that 
leads from this picturesque country and vast wil- 
derness, nearer civilization, and we come to more 
lakes just as charming as the others. As we 
continue to follow this trail with now and then 
a rabbit darting from the underbrush, we may 
hear a slight sound. Now if a hunter is at our 
side, he will listen intently for a moment; we 
would take it as an ordinary confusing sound of 
the woods, and pass on, but a hand detains us, 
we stop. The hunter has sharp ears, he can de- 
tect these slight sounds as a locomotive engineer 
can detect the sound of a loose brake, a flying 
piston, a broken rod, amid the roar of the speed- 
ing train. His gun is ready, the novice wonders 
until he hears the sharp report of a gun, and the 
sound of something falling heavily. The hunter 
points toward the spot where the thud was 
heard, and behold, one of the wildest denizons 
of the woods, a fallen deer. With the report of 
the gun a loud whirring if heard and a part- 
ridge seeks the shelter of more friendly trees. 

By this time we have traveled very near to 
civilization, and the novice is beginning to feel 
some of the mysteries of nature, he is nearing 
home, but is contented with the day in the woods 
as he has seen some of nature and heard some 
of her calls. Now ‘he hears the friendly “Caw- 
Caw” of a crow in a nearby tree, he is home and 
regrets it, but lays the thought aside with the 
hope that when he enters the woods again that 
he will learn some more of nature. 
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DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get Big 
The Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

I Dozen Assorted BEST ENGLISH DRY FLIES 
1 DRY FLY LEADER-7% Feet, and 
Bottle of “FLOATINE” Compound, together with 
4 COLOR PLATES showing 29 DRY FLIES and 
88 other TROUT =— Sent prepaid for 
1.50 


DRY FLY RODS 


“PEERLESS” Special 916 feet. ...$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 946 feet. ..10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 946 feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 914 feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
Aa 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7 14 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15.......... $ 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 1.25 


“ALBION” WADERS 
The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactory service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 
are and on neve given UNI- 

ERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
has proven to be the most DUR-, 
ABL DEPENDABLE and 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
They are lighter than the domestic 
goods and more flexible. C 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of stockings weighing only 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 


Wading Stockings, stocking 
OE MedsGavevenvescevsssd ct bane 
Light Weight Stockings, stock- 

ING feet ..ccccccosccocccccccee 9.00 
Wa nt eat, stocking feet.. 12.50 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 

MORGUE BODE occccocctsccecve 13.50 
Any of the above, with leather 

soles and hob nails, extra 

WOE AAT vic cn sned-ccusngh de hones 6.00 


Shows Stockings Boot Foot 







































































































WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 
for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 


Southern Salt Water 
Angling 


RODS 


H. L. LEONARD TARPON 


No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo... .$36.00 
No. 19614 Regular Split Bamboo...... 29.25 
No. 6-9 “Light Tackle” Split Bamboo... 27.00 


MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 


Single Piece Greenheart.............. $18.00 
Two Piece Split Bamboo............. 18.00 
RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 
H. L. Leonard Nos. 193, 19316....... $28.25 
Mills’ “Florida Specials”............. 10.00 


REELS 


MILLS’ “‘INTRINSIC”’ — with Automatic Drag 


LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line. $40.00 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line. 30.00 
Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 


MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 


Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT. MYERS” 
“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet contaming 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 13 page “Novel Index’’—giving lists, and advice as to selection of OUTFITS 
for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage on same. 


Sole Agents for H. L.LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 






Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 

Long Tip Short Butt 
No. 

WEA Ramet Bib fb... on ccc ccs $1.25 
ee eer 2.50 
BS MIR EIR Ehes kc cer eccsions 5.00 
ee? Cont te Fao ons ceeree 0% 10.00 
BNE UIE 5 Si sp01d reds 2 0:9: 508 18.00 
ey Sac RN boa a din 6040s 048 30.00 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 















$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


MILLS’ HARD a SILK 


*m RECORD i 


=" Ue 





TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In so-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 
OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 
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Old Wisdom—The Sand hadi Bass 


[UAUM| HIE full flush of Spring was 
—— | abroad in the northern Minne- 
sota country. But shortly ago 
there had lain over that im- 
mense territory a blanket of 
glittering snow, some feet deep, 
AWW s| and the wild norther had rav- 
aged the pines and the open 
stretches where no pine grew. It had been a se- 
vere winter, as winters go, but the relieving sun- 
shine had come back to the world again, and 
gradually, as though a veil had been lifted, the 
ermine had disappeared; then the country lay 
waiting for a time while the rains fell heavy up- 
on the earth’s carpet; the sun came out again, the 
grass blades undoubled, and the ash trees took on 
a delicate cloak of greenery. Spring was at 
hand. The prisoning ice quickly went off the 
lakes and a month, passing hastily by, left the 
nearby world much different indeed than it short- 
ly had been. The returning birds from the 
southland were soon putting in their appearance. 
A black bear, out of his winter sleep stumbled 
down to the shores of the lake, weak from his 
long rest, beset with an overcoming appetite. The 
pickerel were now on the verge of spawning. Day 
in and day out in the shallows they disported 
themselves; seeming half giddy and powerless in 
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By Robert Page Lincoln. 


the awakening of their sex passions. Hither 
and thither they swam, lolling weakly from side 
to side; and some, reckless, yet wishing to de- 
posit their spawn inshore as far as possible actu- 
ally lay splashing on the sands of the beach. The 
black bear made a rush on one of these occasions 
and returned to the woodline the possessor of an 
eight pound female pickerel which he greedily 
devoured with a grunt of satisfaction. Over- 
head swung the eagle-eyed fish-hawks; darting 
now and then into the lake with a crashing splash, 
returning sky-ward as often with their prey held 
in vice-like claws. The Sand Lake pickerel were 
on the spawning grounds many days. Other 
fishes also were busy with the duties of repro- 
duction. It had been a prime spawning year 
The season had not been backward, and the op: 
erations went forward without a hitch. The 
pumpkin seeds and the blue-gills were also con- 
centrating on that one great purpose. With 
their smooth bellies, and aided by their fins they 
had brushed out small spawning beds, some but 
a foot across and perfectly round, others larger. 
These beds were carefully set in the bottom with 
gravel and large pebbles carried in from outside. 
They were made in the order of a _ colony. 
So skillfully apparently had they been laid out it 
would cause one wonderment to look upon them. 
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The female sunfishes were now dropping their 
eggs and the males were approaching in their 
wake, fertilizing them. Soon the duty of the 
female would be ended. Then the male would 
take absolute charge over the spawning bed, the 
female would be driven from her home and 
would never again return; or if returning she 
would be set upon by the anger-permeated male, 
and driven away with the rest of the intruders. 
Now might be seen in every round hole a veri- 
table sentin¢] on guard, with watchful eyes scan- 
ning the vicinity of his precious domain. Come” 
life, come death—there he would remain, to 
guard his offspring till they were of a size that 
they might care for themselves. These, the mi- 
nute creatures, coming from the eggs would for 
weeks live solely upon the tiny yolk-sacs on their 
‘breasts; and when these would eventually disap- 
pear, shrink and dry up, they would have to hunt 
in the water for their nourishment, as presented 
in the innumerable inconspicuous parasites that 
tenaciously clung to life in the waters. At this 
stage the male sunfish would instinctively lose all 
interest in his progeny. His duty would then 
tbe conclusively fulfilled. He would know to a 
day when the tiny fishes were able to shift for 
themselves. Then he would drive them from 
their home, the spawning hole—and they would 
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never again return there but must hunt a home 
for themselves, in among the weeds, beside the 
rocks, or run inshore where the shallows were a 
protection against the inroad of the larger prey- 
ing fishes. 

Quite much alike the spawning preparations 
and aftermath were the attentions given to re- 


production ‘by the large-mouth black bass. The 
father and mother of Old Wisdom had in the 
days gone by paid court to eath other. There 


had been some rivalry in the case, but the male 
parent fish was a strong individual, and after 
some compromising, the bonds of holy fish 
matrimony were duly adjusted and the ways of 
Nature were fulfilled. Wisdom appeared from 
a tiny round egg as large as the 
head of a pin. He was burdened 
down with a round lump, forward of 
the stomach, the yolk-sac in ques- 
tion and upon this his voracious sys- 
tem drew for nourishment in no lit- 
tle quantity. This yolk-sac had 
veins and pulsed with life much 
the same as the rest of the body. 
The life of the young fishes was 
spent close in the spawning hole 
which lay in about two feet of wa- 
ter, in between some protecting lily- 
pads. Over the little fish hovered the 
parent, his fins trembling in an ele- 
ment of fighting aroused by the 
singular and protecting spirit of pa- 
renthood; he was intent upon letting 
nothing disturb the objects of his 
creation. Wisdom grew quite rapid- 
ly for a small fish and in three 
week’s time the yolk-sac had dwin- 
died alarmingly, but one might also 
have noted the more rounded pro- 
portions of the body that fed now 
so hungrily upon that precious fluid. 
Wisdom, as I have noted, grew rap- 
idly. Others, his kindred, were in 
varying degrees of health and effi- 
ciency, though the major portions of 
them were weak and were undoubt- 
edly destined to give up their lives 
in that battle for existence, so fixed 
and relentless in Nature—the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Thus is it that 
some of a family of fish live 
through, seeming to have the greater 
portion of the united male and fe- 
male parents’ strength while others 
have been utterly neglected, unconcentrated 
‘upon. 

Wisdom was early an adventurous sort of a 
fellow and he was destined to be one of the larg: 
est of his kind in secluded Sand Lake. He was 
the first of that little family to forage abroad for 
fare when the yolk-sac had been depleted, and 
when hunger set the vitals burning in the clamor 
to be appeased ‘the was the earliest to mouth the 
succulent parasites that gyrated through the wa- 
ter in a thousand ludicrous attitudes and pos- 
tures. Gradually others, his brothers and sis- 
ters, acquired the taste and not a day but that 
they were away from the hole, braver and braver 
as they preyed upon the queer wriggling, ani- 
mated affairs that tasted so well and filled one 
so full of warm blood and contentment. Now 
happened a queer thing to this little foraging 
family. Instinctively they had come to rely up- 
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on the parent fish above them as their protector. 
His fluctuating shadow would lie always upon 
the bottom of the spawning bed by day, or would 
shift and be gone for some time, when hunger 
drove him in quest of fare. But otherwise, 
throughout the day his shadow cast downward 
from above bred in the young the security de- 
manded, banishing all encroaching fear. But 
now for one whole day the little family lay in the 
spawning bed terrified. The shadow was gone. 


Only up above the sun shone down, golden and 
penetrating, but the shadow. did not come back. 
A day passed; a night; and the next day arrived 
and yet no shadow fell mellow and compromis- 
ing upon the floor of the spawn bed. 


The par- 





Old Wisdom Was a True Entomologist. 


ent fish, having fulfilled his duty in the eyes of 
omnipotent Nature, had departed, nevermore to 
return! 

Lazily fanning the water one day a large pick- 
erel swam inshore near the home of the young 
basses of which Wisdom was the now apparently 
accredited leader. This family had gradually 
come to forget the fact that they were parentless, 
and were full-fledged barbarians—cannibals as 
far as that goes. They still continued their op- 
erations against the myriads of water beings that 
clung along the sides of the vegetation. Now it 
happened that our friend the pickerel noted this 
little band on forage bent. He stopped perfect- 
ly still, only his caudal fin holding his body half 
afloat. Scarce discernible he backed into a cozy 
obscure nook and lay in wait. On came the 
bass minnows, and still on. Then there was a 
lightening-like action in the water; a living bolt 
hit their far from formidable array, and when 


the water cleared and the pickerel had gulped 
down his prey, nothing could be seen of the sur- 
vivors. They had been scattered to the four 
winds of the lake it seemed. But Wisdom es- 
caped. Foremost in the crew, he yet was missed 
by a hair and instantly dove into the thick of the 
‘weeds where he lay half-stricken, his heart palpi- 
tating, his whole tiny consciousness permeated 
with the demon Fear. But the large pickerel 
did not again show up, though in the days that 
were to follow Wisdom lay low and was more 
than ordinarily watchful and alert. 

Wisdom soon ‘became aware of one singular 
fact that stamped itself irrevocably on his minute 
brain. It was the -instinct that other larger fish 

prey upon smaller fish, even as he 
preyed upon the water parasites, 
with such set determination, such 
vim, and now there grew in his life 
a watchfulness, indeed the personi- 
fication of the name. It was a qual- 
ity that grew in him the older he be- 
came; and many times, though he 
was set upon by larger fish, many a 
time by mighty muscallonge, yet he 
always managed to get away un- 
scathed. He knew the world of the 
water now almost entirely. Above 
him there was light or there was 
dark. When darkness lay over the 
water he subsided into quietude and 
rest lying very still wherever chance 
found him; but as arule he stayed 
very close to his home territory. 

So now then came winter with its 
enveloping sheet of ice above; and 
the cold of the north set in, pene- 
trating and bitter in its firm clutch 
upon all things; and with the com- 
ing of this season ‘Wisdom found 
himself sluggish, and not at all hun- 
gry. On warmer days he would be- 
stir himself, when the relieving light 
of the sun lent a gray glow even 
to the water, through the heavy 
snow that lay on the ice above. The 
larger, depredatory fish, upon these . 
warmer days came inshore out of 

_ the deep to prey upon the minnows 
that then also bestirred themselves, 
for then also the parasites that 
clung to the vegetation bestirred 
themselves, and the various succu- 
lent crustaceans wiggled even so lit- 

tle to betray their hiding places. On these days, 
instinct, alertness, and ever-present watchful- 
ness were qualities to be carefully considered by 
young Wisdom; for there was always the per- 
vading fear that intruders were in the neighbor- 
hood and meant him grievous harm. Thus was 
the winter passed and once more throughout the 
Minnesota county Spring spread her innumerable 
witcheries ; the world became one of rejuvenation 
and delicate greenery; the loon shrilled out again 
his devilish laughter down the far reaches of the 
lake; birds began to arrive, and warm day suc- 
ceeding warm day replaced the months of deso- 
lation that had been winter. Now then with the 
removal of the ice, Wisdom began to know life 

from still another angle. Experience opened a 

measurable book of knowledge before him. 

There were nooks and byways he knew and a 

thousand others that he did not know and that 
he wished now insatiably to know. 
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His greenish body, darkly tinged here and 
there, and having the well defined median ‘ine; 
and his spacious mouth bespoke him as being one 
of the specie, the large-mouthed bass (microp- 
terous salmoides). But there was about him 
something independent; some hint of aristocracy 
easily discernible and perhaps it was after all 
only the well proportioned outlines of his ener- 
getic body that would cause in one this singular 
belief. But, nevertheless, he was courageous 
enough, and soon essayed his journey to the up- 
per reaches of the lake....Here--he: met others of 
his kind, and was now of such a respectable size 
as to be free from being set upon. The various 
large-mouthed denizens lay along beside the 
sunken logs, or deadheads, in clans of from six 
to ten; they were now arranging to spawn, and 
were in a spirit of feverish energy; very rest- 
less and always moving about. Wisdom kept him- 
self well enough away and inspected with care- 
ful eye the various domains he entered. On one 
of these days a thrill of fear flashed through 
him. A great shape passed silently by as he lay 
there in the kindly concealment of a log. It was 
an immense shape, a great muscallonge that 
would run in weight well over thirty-five 
pounds. Wisdom saw him pass like a sentinel 
upon his way; and knew by the hideous look of 
the menacing eyes that the fish was preying bent. 

Nor were the muscallonge alone among the 
greater preying fishes. There too, as he swam 
along could be seen the great northern pike, even 
more menacing in their appearance; and even 
more treacherous and cannibalistic, for they de- 
stroyed and consumed their own kind—in fact 
their own offspring. In such places, in such 
more or less detrimental environments was Wis- 
dom to live his life of caution. Here he mist 
contend with fish whose hungry lives were fed by 
the smaller creatures of the water; they were 
the fittest by virtue of their greatness, their im- 
mense destroying power. 

One day while lying beside a deadhead watch- 
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ing and resting a strange thing happened. The 
bay where he had ensconced himself was of 
most tranquil proportions. The water was 
sheeted over with a mirrorlike serenity; and no 
wind stirring, not a wave ruffled that expanse. 
There stole into the bay what might have been 
easily known to human eyes as a boat. The 
boat contained fishermen. They were bent upon 
one purpose, and if Wisdom had known perhaps 
he would have been wiser. But he did not. 
All at once, as he lay there, there came a splash 
near at hand. The water cleared and he saw 
glide by him a beautifully arrayed oreature, of 
blending, merging colors, having all the wonder- 
ful hues of the rainbow, but he did not know 
that this was an artificial minnow and that it had 
hooks in abundance upon its sides. He saw only 
the glittering, attractive front spinner revolving; 
and in all fascination knew only one instinctive 
impulse. He would snap it up. He was curious 
—curious beyond name. So as it began to spin 
away he darted forward, lunged at the side and 
the next moment felt the barb run through his 
lip. He leaped out of the water and fairly 
danced Upon his tail such was his sprightliness, 
winning exclamations of wonder from the fish- 
ermen. The hook would not come out. It 
clung to his lip with a tenacity that boded ill; he 
plunged and tore, but insistently he was impelled 
toward the dark hulk on the water. Nearer and 
nearer and suddenly a net encircled him and he 
was lifted from the water gasping and wiggling 
and flopping. Then a hand grasped him lightly 
and he was lifted out of the net. The fisher- 
men commented enthusiastically upon him. 

“Husky little creature isn’t he,” said one. “In 
a few years more he will be a thing to really 
contend with.” 

“Every bit of that,” responded the other. “You 
note how he fairly seemed to dance on his tail. 
I bet he leaped five distinct times. Let him go 
George—let him go, before he loses his wind.” 
“Out you go then little salmoides, and when 





we visit you again be here to pay us welcome. 
Goodbye—goodbye !” 

Wisdom, with a fluttering intake of his breath 
got his bearings; poised uncertain, hesitatingly; 
then with a glad, wavering thrill to feel the wat- 
ers again, he sped away, and still kept on swim- 
ming in exultation at the thought of his re- 
gained freedom. The sensation had been an ex- 
traordinary one. Here was another thing to com- 
bat. By all the laws of instinct and fish obser- 
vation the gaudy, glittering creature he had seen 
had been a water parasite of uncomprehended 
gender and origin; but he knew now, somewhere 
in his minute brain, that it had been a lie, a fake, 
a sham, built so to lead him on to destruction. It 
caused him fear, and instinctively he watched day 
after day for other such creatures to appear but 
saw none. His experience was not repeated for 
everything he ate thereafter was first duly in- 
spected and painstakingly mouthed before being 
swallowed. 

The animals of the earth and the fishes of the 
water possess, as far as we know, no dis- 
tinguishing intelligence such as is the gift of hu- 
man-kind; fishes and animals possess only an in- 
stinct, heightened, necessarily if brought in con- 
tact with man and civilization, or remains at its 
average level if remote from the neighborhood 
of its great enemy—Man. Possessing not a 
wonderful intelligence the mightiest resource at 
the command of the minor earth beings is in- 
stinct, sharpened by constant, often trying, ex- 
perience. Some blunder, some perilous happen- 
ing, in which the life was nearly lost serves to 
immeasurably stamp itself upon the brain, 
through what agencies, and with what degrees of 
understanding we can only leave to the imagina- 
tion. Wisdom had no human intelligence; his 
instinct was of the ordinary; but he was learn- 
ing through experience the value of careful study 
of the things that 'yreyed upon him. 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Pioneering Quebec’s New Game Country 


A Description of “Canuck’s” Recent Exploratory Trip into Northwestern Quebec for Forest and Stream 


RIMARILY my visit to the new 
game country of northwestern 
Quebec was with the idea of 
pioneering its possibilities for 
the outer, so that I might 
later be able to introduce it 
accurately to them—for it 
is not at any time a _ wise 

thing to attempt advising sportsmen regarding 
territory of which one has no actual “been 
there” knowledge. Always, since early boy- 
hood, it has been my object to get into really un- 
known stretches—to put my canoe into waters 
not mapped or known—to feel the real elation of 
being where none ‘have passed before. 

This new Game Hinterland remains still as 
virgin as it ever was; outside of scattered In- 
dian parties I dowbt if any have explored it, 
save a very few Hudson Bay employes. <A 
few government timber cruisers and surveyors 
have cruiscd portions in the work of sizing up 





By S. E. Sangster (“Canuck.’’) 


to the Indians; bear practically unknown.” The 
Indian bands further this impression as much as 
possible, as they presumably desire nobody to 
hunt on what they have considered their own 
country. Even when I reached the Nottaway 
Station I was given the same tale. 

It was because I knew from long contact with 
the Woods Indian of this peculiar trait of his— 
his desire to impress visitors with the fact that 
the country where he traps is not worth getting 
into for big game—“is ‘no good’”—that I took 
along my own guide and complete outfit, de- 
termining to go it “on our own” as it were—to 
rely on no local Indian probably to lose me some- 
where in the muskeg and convince me of the “no 
game” policy of these self-interested fellows. 

As was stated in the preliminary description in 
Forest and Stream of December Sth, the terri- 
tory selected by me was that contiguous to the 
Bell River and Shabagama lake waters, on the 
Nottaway—-James Bay route. With the opera- 





The Click of the Shutter Brought Only Mild Surprise. 


timber and mapping the areas close to the new 
steel, but in limited sections only have even 
these pioneers yet blazed their trails. 

As indicative of how little is actually known 
of the country five miles away from the grade, 
I might state that all along the route none of the 
construction engineers or employes had any 
knowledge whatever of game conditions. I was 
told repeatedly that there was no game: “Moose 
very few and far between, or spots known only 


tion of the new National Transcontinental line, 
this virgin Height of Land wilderness will be 
pretty easy of access. From Toronto to 
Cochrane (479 miles) is some 20 hours direct 
run in the most modern sleepers and chair cars; 
from Cochrane to the Bell river (Nottaway Sta- 
tion) it is some 180 miles east; probably a train 
run of 4 1-2 hours. This will be the logical 
route, for central and eastern states sportsmen. 

For the big game sportsmen Quebec has long 


remained a terra incognita. Its eastern and 
northeastern districts have been cut up by large 
areas leased to clubs, that the ordinary sports- 
man is practically prevented from getting results 
there. The northwestern portion, many hun- 
dred miles in extent, is now for the first time 
opened to outers with the advent of the new 
steel, and still remains not only government land, . 
but absolutely unknown and virgin. The game 
laws of Quebec give one a pretty wide range as to 
both open season and game allowance, while the 
non-resident license is’ the lowest in the eastern 
Provinces. The season opens here September 
Ist and remains open for moose and deer until 
December 31st; for caribou it is open until Jan- 
uary 31st following. The license is only $25 
and permits one here to take one bull moose, two 
deer and two caribou. Bear are open to license 
holders. During September the speckled trout 
season also remains open, which is an added at- 
traction for the earlier ‘hunting sportsmen. 


The Trip. 


From Ottawa I went east via Montreal to Her- 
vey Junction, where the National Transcontinental 
grade crosses. I later discovered that it would 
have been better even then to have gone to 
Cochrane and from there travelled east; ‘but in 
August I could get no satisfactory details re- 
garding transport to the Nottaway save from 
the eastern end. As I did not wish to rely on 
local Indians as guides (knowing their penchant 
for misleading one and keeping them off the 
game haunts) I took along Charles Lewis, my 
regular guide who accompanies me on all my 
lengthy trips; my point of view was that I could 
better cruise the new country thus and find out 
the game areas myself. Also my complete out- 
fit accompanied me, including a new “CS” grade 
“Old Town” canoe, 17 foot (I never saw a bet- 
ter built canoe for such work as was here en- 
countered), my fishing tackle and the rifle I have 
used for three years on all big game, i. e. the 
Savage .22 H. P. An Indiana man was given the 
opportunity at the last moment to accompany me. 

It was a hard luck start; our whole outfit of 
canoe, clothing, food supplies and even my rifle 
was sent to Quebec City through error of the 
baggage master and consequently missed us at 
Hervey Junction. The construction train leav- 
ing on our arrival (the “Muskeg”) was the only 
train going up the new steel for five days and 
we were in a deuce of a fix. By good luck an 
inspection “Special” happened to be running right 
through the following day and, after consider- 
able telephoning, arrangements were made to 
bring along the baggage. We were tied up over 
the night of October sixth just past LaTuque, 
losing almost twelve hours—everything was sure 
looking blue. 

However, we finally got to Mileage 360, (the 
East Megiskan), where in the early dawn of a 
cold October morning we transferred to another 
construction train that ran us twenty-four miles 
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_ westward to the Bell River (Nottaway Station). 


Here we had breakfast and killed three hours’ 
time, waiting the arrival of our outfit on the 
Special. Finally it got in and after a quick 
change and a portage of everything down to the 
“putting in” place we were off, “Northward Ho,” 
for an unknown country with its unknown possi- 
bilities. 

From where the big National Transconti- 
nental steel bridge crosses the Bell one paddles 
about half a mile to a widening of the river. 
The current is north, as we are above the 
height of land, on the direct route to James 
Bay, 200 miles away. For almost sixty milés 
one can run without a carry—surely sonie 
route for through cruisers. The widening 
of the river is only about two miles long, 
when it swings between two points of big 
boulders into a fairly wide stream that in turn, 
two miles further north, comes into a widening 
that is really a long arm of big Shabogama lake. 
It was rapidly getting dusk as we came into this, 
so we made camp for the night in a burned-over 
forest of birch that blackened everything that 
came into direct touch with it. 


Up for an early breakfast next morning (Oc- 
tober oth) we were soon off for the further 
north waters of Shabogama lake proper. We 
were now in green timber. It was a typical clear 
October day—the lake was calm as a mill pond 
and in the crisp autumn air points seemed less 
than half the actual distance ahead. Away 
above we could hear a fusilade, which we found 
out later was due to two canoes of Indians at- 
tempting to kill a bunch of duck—result of at 
least ten shots was one Scoter. 

By noon we had scouted some seventeen miles 
northward and decided to return south about 
two miles to a lovely location that looked unsur- 
passable as a site for a permanent camp. Here 
we located and here I selected a location for a 
camp for sportsmen for next season, reference 
to which is made below. 

Essentially my time was given to cruising, as 
it was possible to locate the country only in this 
way. The map of the National Transcontinen- 
tal Commission proved absolutely unreliable, 
once the steel was left. I spent considerable 
time following into big bays and in turn going 
up small streams that lead to unmapped lakelets. 
Again, bush hiking, traveling only by compass, 
was resorted to, and we found hidden waters. 
One exceptionally beautiful sheet of water. 
stretching some three miles in length and about 
one mile across at its widest point, I named 
“Canuck” lake. Another is Moose lake, into 
which flowed a creek about 1,000 yards in length, 
called Moose Creek. Everywhere was moose 
and bear sign; the first day we got in on Moose 
lake we just missed a big bull that hoofed it for 
300 yards or more over the clay flats at the far 
end of the lake less than an hour ahead of us. A 
big bear had crossed the creek just ahead; the 
water still muddy from his paws. 

On Thanksgiving Day in Canada (October 
12th) we spent the day exploring and hunting in 
the vicinity of Moose lake. At noon we “biled 
the kittle” at its far end and had a warm lunch. 
Separating, I explored a number of dried-up 
creek bottoms that led westward, while O. D. 
struck into the bush and Charley, after accom- 
panying me for an hour, struck back to the up- 
per end-of the lake to where he had cached the 
canoe. Toward evening I returned to the foot 
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of the lake and took a stand on the off-chance of 
a big bull showing up. The previous two days 
had been wet and cold and the game was just be- 
ginning to move again. O. D. came out across 
from me about 600 yards and trailed the shore 
toward Charley and the canoe; I decided to 
follow up, as it was getting pretty dark. In the 
meantime a big bull and his cow came out from 
a neighboring deadwater and down to the shore 
of the creek just about 150 yards above where 
Charley stood. He looked them over and wait- 
ed for O. D.’s arrival, hearing him coming along 
the shore. Then they both stood and looked— 
it was just dark and the bull stood well in 
against the bush. Anyway, without being able 
to see his sights and simply “browning” the big 
fellow, O. D. pumped somewhere around twelve 
shots from his .35 Remington Auto at his majes- 
ty. By this time I had arrived and slipped the 
canoe into the water. Charley came back and 
we both drove the canoe down the creek and 
landed; it was now pitch dark, and a cloudy 
night. A bark flare was soon gotten and lit and 
we trailed the bull to the edge of the bush— 
blood showing in spurts at every step. Every- 
thing looked favorable to locate him next day, so 
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On the evening of the 13th I sat in a shore 
blind and watched for some forty.minutes an 
immense cow and two yearling calves play in the 
creek and on its clay shores, at times within 
forty yards of me. An old bull stopped behind 
me less than 100 yards in a thicket of alders and 
grunted until he got my wind, when he struck off 
toward “Canuck” lake. Finally a two-year old 
bull came out on mischief bent—his motto was 
cherchez la femme and the big cow was not far 
away. I decided, owing to need for meat in 
camp and as it was imperative ‘hat more cruis- 
ing be done during the balance of the trip—thus 
preventing further hunting—to take him; one 
shot with the “Imp,” just missing the hear‘, did 
the trick. We opened him, removed the vis- 
cera and after considerable trouble got him into 
the canoe and to camp, where we skinned out 
and cut up the meat; I never tasted nicer meat 
than this fellow provided; his liver gave us a 
grand supper that night. 

Everywhere we cruised fresh sign was seen. 
Repeatedly fresh bear tracks were crossed in the 
early morning, the claw marks showing sharp'y 
in the ice-coated clay and bogs. One big fel‘ow 
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we all hiked for camp and supper. Sad, sad to 
relate, it proved not as easy as it looked. Trail- 
ing for some 800 yards was easy, as blood was 
plain, on the ground and on the tag alders where 
he pushed through; here ‘he bedded and undoubt- 
edly it was from this spot we started him again, 
in company with four or five other moose. He 
had stopped bleeding now and the others ap- 
peared deliberately to cross trails, thus making it 
impossible to follow further. It was a_ sore 
touch—a “bore” as O. D. expressed such disap- 
pointments—but all a part of the game. That 
he died within a mile of his bed I am positive— 
he was staggering badly, the trail told its story 
plainly. 


with a broken claw on his réar off-foot had been 
within fifty yards of our camp during the dark- 
ness of the preceeding night. 

Robins were noticed on October 20th; a great 
many large hawks, ravens and horned owls were 
regularly seen whenever we bush-cruised. Snow- 
shoe rabbits were jumped in numbers and quite 
a few grouse, both the Canadian ruffed grouse 
and the spruce partridge; ducks were plentiful. 
Foxes were also numerous, while muskrats and 
mink were always seen. 

One could well spend two or three months ex- 
ploring this immense district. Owing to my 
limited time, only one small area was properly 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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American Cannibals 








The Fierce Seri Indian Tribe of Sonora—Mexico’s Eternal Foes 


Whge|NY one who has followed the 
history of Mexico for the past 
few years must at least give 
credit to Diaz for good gener- 
alship, as this last revolution 
of the insurrectos is but one of 
many which have harassed the 
government and gnawed the 
frazzled edge of Mexican peace. For years the 
Yaqui Indians were a thorn in the flesh of the 
body politic. They were defeated after long 
years of guerilla warfare, and have always ter- 
rorized the loyal Mexicans with revolts and 
wars or threats of wars. So far as their at- 
tacks were concerned, they were the Apaches of 
Mexico, though in reality a fine type of natives. 
But the enemies who have really terrified Mex- 
ico, especially Sonora, are the Seri Indians of 
Tiburon, off the coast of Sonora. 

That these natives have been cannibals within 
twenty years there can be no doubt, and that 
for a century they have been at war with Mex- 
ico is well known, the story of their excesses read- 
ing more like a tale of the mediaeval ages than 
of 1900. 

The Seris claimed the desert island of Tiburon 
ages ago, and for years have atacked and killed, 
when possible, all aliens in their vicinity, being 
without any question one of the most savage 
and debased of all native races with habits and 
customs which place them, or should place them, 
on the lowest round of the human ladder. 

Tiburon island, their headquarters, lies in lati- 
tude 29deg.near the shore,inthe Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It is almost thirty miles long and from 
twelve to twenty wide with an added 1,500 
square miles of adjacent desert on the main- 
land, across shark infested El Inferillo. 

It is a hilly barren desert without the slight- 
est encouragement 'to hold out to a normal hu- 
man being, yet the savages have lived here from 
time immemorial, have flourished under seem- 
ingly impossible conditions, having a fondness 
for their home, which amounts to an absorbing 
vital passion, and a tribal rule regarding mar 
riage with alien races that has preserved the 
type, strong and insistent. 

For years until to-day they have been grad- 
ually killed off and shot down without warn- 
ing by the Mexican troops and this has decim- 
ated their numbers to a pitiful number, yet they 
are still Seris, full blooded, savage, ugly, treach- 
erous, everything: that is wrong from the edu- 
cational standpoint, and apparently ready to dine 
on human flesh, whenever the opportunity offers 
for its accomplishment in safety. 

‘My reason ‘for this opinion is based on a 
singular experience I had. 

For twenty years I had heard of the Seris. 
Occasionally news would drift into California 
that someone had gone down to Tiburon and 
had never been seen again, then the Mexican 
troops would go over to the island and have a 
killing ; but the Seris always survived as a tribe, 
and always returned again to their Apache-like 
habit, so well known in old Sonora, of killing 
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By Charles Frederick Holder 


and robbing everybody on principle. Several 
times I was almost on the verge of going to the 


Seri country to see to what extent the conditions . 


had been exaggerated. 

In 1893, I received an invitation to join in 
equipping a party which proposed to start from 
Yuma, and only pressing business prevented my 
going, possibly a fortunate circumstance, as I 
might have been added to some nocturnal menu 
of these interesting people. I was at the time 
desirous of obtaining accurate data about the 
entire country from the delta to Tiburon, and I 
entered into an arrangement with Lieutenant 
Robinson of Yuma, for a series of papers on the 
country with photographs, undertaking in re- 
turn to defray a share of the expenses of the 
expedition and to join it if possible. It finally 
started, and in due time I received the first re- 
port relating to the lore at the delta and the 
old post of Santa Isabel, which I published. The 
next contribution was to be on the Seris. I had 
warned Robinson that it was, in my estimation 
absolutely necessary to go well armed, and in 
force, and to take no chances. I suggested that 
a guard of Mexican troops be asked to accom- 
pany him, joining him at Hermosillo or Guay- 
mas, quoting tohimthe different disappearances, 
and my private oginionthat the Seris should be 
watched every moment and that no chances should 
be taken, which meant, in plain Engllish, ito shoot 
at the slightest indication of trouble, and discuss 
the question later. In brief, I believed it was a 
dangerous undertaking, one worth while, yet to 
be followed out with intelligent precaution. 
Lieutenant Robinson assured me that his party 
would be fully armed, and that some of the 
party would be constantly on the alert, so I felt 
I was not leading men into a danger without 
their fully understanding it; indeed the propo- 
sition of the expedition came from Robinson, 
who knew that I had contemplated visiting the 
island some time. 

Time passed and I heard nothing in reply to 
my repeated letters and I began to think I had 
been treated rather cavalierly, when after days 
of waiting, I received a letter from one of the 
party who stated that “I would have to excuse 
Robinson for not sending the report as the Seris 
had made way with him in their usual fashion.” 
This meant that they had eaten him. 

This certainly exonerated Lieutenant Robin- 
son, and I at once took the matter up with vari- 
ous authorities in Sonora and Mexico, as did 
others in Arizona, the people of the territories 
being enraged. Several attempts were made to 
raise a force to go down and wipe out the en- 
tire tribe, but this would have resulted in actual 
complications and the Mexican government fin- 
ally acted, killed all the Seris it could find and 
returned. 

Lieutenant Robinson did not go with the force, 
I supposed he would, there were but four in 
the party. He wrote me in his first report that 
the sloop, the “Dart” had been badly injured by 
a tidal wave in the delta. 

The story of the tragedy, which I received at 


the time in answer to my letters to Lieutenant 
Robinson, was, that some of their ammunition 
was lost at the mouth of the Rio Colorado, that 
the number at Tiburon was not well equipped and 
short of water. According to my informant, 
Robinson and another of the party went into the 
interior and never returned, the third man who 
remained by the boat on the beach went in 
search of them but was driven back by the Seris. 
He then went aboard and with his companion 
went ashore but were driven off by an over- 
whelming force, so they sailed for Guaymas for 
aid. The discovery of the bones of the men in 
a peculiar connection justified the assumption 
that they had ibeen devoured. Various other sto- 
ries were published at the ‘time, one that the par- 
ty loaned a rifle to the Seris who killed Robin- 
son with it. This seemed incredible when it is 
known that Robinson understood the situation, 
knew that he could take no chances and had 
been warned to be constantly on hand. That 
this ex-officer or any of the party should delib- 
erately loan a Seri his gun seems beyond com- 
prehension. Most of the information came from 
the natives through interpreters, and was, of 
course unreliable, but the facts remain that the 
two men disappeared as others had before, and 
it was the consensus of opinion in ‘Sonora that 
they met the fate suggested. 

The Seris would consider the killing of a 
white man as a sort of rare sport to be indulged 
in for the pleasure of the thing. Murder has 
no signifiance in the Seri language. Pity or 
sentiment akin to it is absolutely unknown. With 
the same absolute lack of feeling the reader of 
this paper has in killing a mosquito that annoys 
him, the Seri has in killing an intruder on his 
land or the stranger who has something he 
wishes. 

In April 1909, I spent some time in Sonora, 
and was told by a Mexican who knew the inside 
facts that there was no question but that the 
Seris ate Robinson and thatthere were scores of 
things which they were known to eat far more 
repulsive than human flesh. The Seris of course 
gave many reports regarding the case, they ac- 
knowledged having killed the men, but denied 
the cannibalism. Of course, their testimony on 
any subject was, and is worthless. 

I have an acquaintance in Sonora, one of the 
most influential, wealthiest and best known men 
in the State who has made the experiment of 
taking a Seri girl of ten or twelve and bringing 
her up under Christian influences. So far the 
experiment is successful and I saw and talked 
with the girl who was an interesting Indian. 
Her hair was remarkable for its brush-like 
thickness. I could think of nothing but the bris- 


‘tles of a Peccary I had handled in the same 


way in the Yaqui delta a few days before. It 
was black and seemingly as coarse as horse hair 
and it did not require much imagination to see 
hair of this kind rising like the hair of a dog 
or peccary on the heads of Seri warriors in 
the blood lust in which they are said to indulge. 
Every tooth in the Seri girl’s mouth was dou- 
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ble, which, however, had no significance. She 
was shy and modest and appeared very much 
like an ordinary white girl would who was hav- 
ing her two rows of double teeth examined by 
several people. 

She had been educated to believe Americans 
monsters, not even human beings, but livid 
bloodless aliens to be killed if the occasion ap- 
peared. 

The little Seri was under the circumstances a 
curiosity, but what interested me the most con- 
cerning her, was a statement she made regard- 
ing her people to the effect that they ate human 
flesh when they could get it, and she seemed 
to think there was nothing remarkable in the 
custom. So on this evidence, and the singular 
and absolute disappearance of many unfortun- 
ates, with their bones and the well known fact 
that the eating habits of the Seris are fouler 
than those of a dog, compared only to that of 
swine, leads me to believe that there have been 
cannibals along the Mexican line in times past, 
and that the reason there are none there now, lies 
in the fact that their numbers are so decimated. 

But if one wishes to see one of the most prim- 
itive savage races on the globe, if not the low- 
est type, take the train from Nogales to Her- 
mosillo in Sonora, then drive to the coast and 
with a party ride over the Encinas desert to Ti- 
buron, or if one wishes to know how it seems to 
be devoured go to Tiburon, alone and unarmed, 
and wander about among its sun-baked canons. 
This is not an ethnological thesis but merely 
the opinion of a layman who believes that such 
an exploitation of Seriland will not be disap- 
pointing. 

The Seris are from this and other reasons 
among the most interesting people in any land. 
They are passing rapidly and are no longer the 
slightest menace, as no one goes to Tiburon and 
the Seri do not wander away from the scenes of 
desolation they seem to love; again there are too 
many Papagos, Mexicans and Amerians who 
would kill them on sight just as anyone would 
kill a snake and all Mexico is well guarded, 
hence the time of the Seri is short. The next 
time anyone is missed the troopers of Mexico 
will go to Tiburon on a hunt and the end will 
come. 

The extraordinary vitality of the Seris is well 
illustrated by the fact that since the time of 
Cortez and the fall of Montezuma the Span- 
iards, and after them the Mexicans, have wag- 
ed what is practically a war of extermination 
against them. 

There were then possibly two thousand Seris; 
to-day they number approximately two hundred 
and seventy, about one-half of which are war- 
riors; and it can be said that while overwhelmed 
they have not lost an iota of the savage nature 
which has made them stand out with startling 
distinctness among American Indians. 

Like the Yaquis they have never surrendered 
to Spanish or Mexican. The rule has been to 
kill every intruder, anyone who approaches the 
island by land or sea, and the greatest honor 
that could come to a young Seri is the oppor- 
tunity of killing an Indian of another tribe, or 
an American. In Mexico at large where prac~ 
tically the people are still Indians, marriage is 
often not considered necessary and a group of 
children will display every possible tint or shade 
and grades between Indian, Caucasian and Span- 
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The Author At His Favorite Sport. 


iard (Mexican). With the Seri the reverse holds. 
The most lasting disgrace for a community is 
to havé a man or woman marry or consort with 
an alien, hence the type is pure Seri, a remark- 
able one, and the men are strong, large, active, 
ideal primitive men, animals of the lowest type, 
when judged by their habits and life. 

How primitive the Seris are is shown in their 
absolute savage nature or ferociousness. It is 
said the Papagos look upon them as one would 
a mad dog; would shoot them on sight. A good 
Papago was asked why he was so anxious to ac- 
company a party to Seri land. His answer was 
that. the Seri had killed all his relatives, and he 
hoped while the party. was examining the island 
to have a chance to kill off a few of his enemies. 

In their habits the Seri are like animals. They 
live on shell fish, turtles, fish, bird and cacti 
of various kinds, and while some things are 


cooked, they prefer their food raw, tearing at 
an animal with teeth and fingers, after the fash- 
ion of a coyote, and if it were permissible in 
respectable print to even mention some of the 
food, and the feasts they make no one would 
dowbt for a moment that they: would draw the 
line at cannibalism. 


They have not even the economic side of lay- 
ing up stores of food possessed by the desert 
rats they kill, but wander about, not even estab- 
lishing their rude homes in the vicinity of wat- 
er, the woman bringing it from iong distances. 
In the summer they go to the mainland, fatten 
on the fruit of the cactus, the tuna, saguaro, 
Pitayah, _ saguesa or nopal, camping in 
hollows in the sand beneath the giant cactus 
and living in the forest as long as the fruit 
lasts, gorging themselves as swine do upon 
fallen nuts. They make a flour out of the 
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Shooting and Gaming Along Southern Waters 


A What to Take and How to Use it Article 


SULA ag] GOOD many years ago, more 
than I care to enumerate now, 
I was living in Southern 
South Carolina, and as the 
eseasons passed, enjoyed the 
good shootings then to be had. 
My dear friend Sam was my 
companion; a big man, good 
natured. Sam’s smile was illuminating. I never 
knew him to be _ vexed except once, 
and that was excusable indeed. Alex, the 
colored boy, our paddler, let fall overboard 
Sam’s $250 gun in ten foot of water, as the boat 
was landing. I shouted and almost followed the 
gun. Sam pulled me back; his face wrinkled. 
Alex, from black turned “yaller,’ and dropped 
in the bottom of the boat. 

“Oh, Sam,” said I, “what will you do without 
your favorite gun?” 

“Use the other,” said he. “Don’t worry about 
it; there are other guns. Alex you are care- 
less.” 

The gun was recovered. That was Sam’s tem- 
perament. And what a beautiful shot he was 
on all kinds of game. So good, so kind, my 
memory of him will forever in this life be green. 
Often and often, I am with him in retrospect, 
and I know, almost know, he is at my side and 
is with me again afield. His hand has been 
stilled these many years, and the time is grow- 
ing mearer and dearer, when indeed he 
will be at my side forever and we will again 
have the joys of shooting or their equivalent of 


happiness. 


Now had the season returned 

. When the nights grow colder and longer, 
And the retreating sun, the sign of 
The scorpion enters. 


Birds of passage sailed through the 

Leaden air from the ice-bound 

Desol@te northern bays to the shores 

Of tropical islands. = tiicalaa. 

This was the time we had been looking for 
and had prepared for a three week’s camp hunt. 
The boats were ready—two of them—one a long, 
roomy batteau, which carried the mess chest, 
containing, coffee, sugar, a pound or so of tea, 
self-raising flour, pilot bread, a big side of smok- 
ed bacon, mess pork, beans, two large “Ar” 
hams, a bag of dried peaches, plenty of pota- 
toes, a goodly showing of onions, for what 
would the camper do without ‘this aromatic veg- 
etable—the big white Bermuda variety prefer- 
red; salt, pepper and a bucket of good butter. 
Enough of all these to supply four camp ap- 
petites for about three weeks filled the old mess 
chest full. 
The knowledge of just how much to take in 

the way of provisions is of great advantage. In 
fitting out, the writer has found the army ra- 
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tion a good basis. And for good, plain living, - 


the ration itself is good and satisfying. The 
ration is herewith given in ounces, being one ra- 
tion for one day for one person: 

Flour, 18 ounces; corn meal, 20 ounces; hard 


By Dick Swiveller. 


bread, 16 ounces; rice, 2 ounces; hominy, 2 
ounces; peas and beans, 2 1-2 ounces; salt, 3-4 
ounce; tea, I-4 ounce; sugar, 2 I-2 ounces; ba- 
con, 12 ounces; pork, 12 ounces; fresh beef, 20 
ounces; soft bread, 18 ounces; coffee, I 1-2 
ounce. 

It is understood that there is usually but 
one meat ration and bread ration issued at one 
time, i. e., if pork or bacon is issued, fresh 
meat is not, if hard bread, (hard tack), soft 
bread is not. This ration will give an idea 
of how to proportion the provisions to the num- 
ber of people going into camp, and thus avoid 
taking too great a quantity of anything. 

Then came the camp kit bag of heavy can- 
vas, which could boast of a two and a half gal- 
lon camp kettle, a couple of mess pans, two 
frying pans—one large, with long handle, old- 
fashion waffle irons, with long handles, that 
bake one big, square waffle, at a time; waffle 
irons of Colonial times were they, and still in 
use in many parts of the South and old states. 
I think now, and always will think, that a square 
waffle is far superior to the round waffle serv- 
ed in quarters. Think of the old-fashioned 
square waffle done to a delicate, crispy brown, 
the gilt-edge butter running down and _ into 
those little brown squares, then the maple syrup, 
and hot coffee—Java of course. Well, we feel 
this old world contains some things to live for. 

There were the tin dishes, plates and cups, 
knives, forks and spoons, a couple of axes— 
blades protected by leather caps— a camp hatch- 
et, some nails, a ball of strong twine. There 
are lots of things that are handy in camp, and 
when the distance is to be traversed in a boat 
they may as well be carried. 

There was a tent-of ample dimensions to ac- 
commodate the party. The waterproof box con- 
taining the ammunition, plenty of heavy blank- 
ets, rubber overcoats, two rubber blankets, in 
fact everything to insure comfort in all kinds 
of weather. 

My friend and I had a kit bag between us 
containing extra outer and under clothing, for 
the duck shooter, even in Southern waters, 
must go not only warmly clad, but be prepared 
to change his clothing, as he is occasionally ex- 
posed to a drenching rain or an involuntary bath 
in the river. 

The batteau carried all this plunder neatly 
stowed, and was captained by the irrepressible 
Joe, our cook. 

The second craft ‘was built with a sharp bow 
plenty of room amidship, flat-bottomed, and ar- 
ranged for two shooters to sit forward in the 
cockpit, one behind the other, the gunner aft to 
rise and shoot, and the shooter forward to keep 
his seat. Alex a big-headed, thick-lipped negro 
with an enormous mouth and contagious laugh- 
ter, paddled this boat. 


The stars were beginning to pale in the east,- 


when, with boats, plunder and “darks” loaded 
on two wagons we directed our course south 
for Worse Creek, five miles distant, a small, 
rapid stream on which we would launch the 
boats and be carried to the Savannah River, 
about two hundred miles. by river above the city 
of Savannah, 

“Mars Dick, did yer hea dem ganders, dis yer 
mawnin?” said Alex, as we started off. 

“No, how many were there?” 

“Dunno; spects dar was a heap on em; I 
coodent see um; dey was a cacklin big; pears 
like dey must be sort ob makin’ up der minds 
fer ter light; spect dey seed de ribbar, an was 
a holdin’ a meetin’ about getting down outen 
high places.” 

“What time did yer hea dem ganders, boy? 
Haint ben no ganders go over sense fo’ clock; 
den dare am no niggers what gits up afor dat 
time, onless dars sumfin’ werry perticlar; 
haint gitten up fo’ enny good.” 

“Look a hea, Mista Josef! I was on a per- 
ticlar chore for de ole woman, fer ter cut some 
wood afore I jined you uns in de village. Taint 
none of yo’ bisnis. Yer kin put dat in yer pipe 
and smoke it.” 

“Mebbe taint none o’ my bisnis. I was a givin 
yo advice, nigger, fo’ ter point out de way an 
de path what yo outer walk in. Dar was a cul- 
lered individual onct dat made right smart of 
hisself, dressed all up in fine clothes and put- 
tin on a heap of style in de church, an’ outen de 
church, and when all de congerigation was a 
shoutin’ halleloo! halleloo! glory sinners; bress 
de Lawd; I’se a gwyne to fine, I’se a gwyne to 
fine de army ob de Lawd, an thar was nuff sperit 
ter move any nigger ter come forward ter de 
mourner‘s bench onless he was so alfired bigety, 
an de hardness ob de heart wuz so ompressa- 
ible dat he couldn’t see his way clear jist den 
ter make his lection sure. Dis bigety nigger ed 
just set an set, an nebber moved a mussil ob de 
face, an looked like he wanted ter say: ‘What's 
all dese niggers makin’ sich a time fur, a hol- 
lerin, and’ a gronin, and a stampin ob de feet?’ 

“I sort ob kept my eye on dat bigety nigger, 
an wen Mars Posey wuz a loosin’ cawn by de 
sackful at nite, an’ one night when a sack what 
wuz took wuz busted an de man what took the 
sack an toted it wid de hole down and didn’t 
know noffin bout it, an de cawn trail all along 
de groun. In de mawnin bimeby, whin de sun 
wuz riz, Massa Posey seed de corn scatted all 
along on the ground, he jis follered hit up like 
a pinter dog, an bimeby he com to de place whar 
de big-headed, bigety, alfired proud dress-up nig- 
ger lived. Den dat nigger come down offen de 
high hoss an go befo de esquire to be axed, 
“Who done took de cawn?” 

“Now, boy Alex. yo jist mind de way yer a 
giyan in dis world, an‘ allers have a spect fo 
dem what givs yo advice.” 


ee 


“Hold on to that boat, Joe, it is slipping; keep 
your sermons for some other time,” said Sam. 

“Dick, it will be 11 o’clock by the time we 
get the boats launched and loaded. What say 
you if we have dinner on the bank right under 
those trees, and while Joe is getting it ready we 
will launch the boats and have all in ship shape 
for the start.” 

This arrangement was carried out. Joe soon 
had hot coffee, flapjacks and bacon. 

The-batteau had been put in the water; loaded 
and made fast to the bank. The shooting boat 
was then launched. I held the rope, and in look- 
ing ‘for a place to tie the boat I went near the 
edge of the bank, and at that moment the boat 
gave a tug, that caused me to lose my balance 
and-I dropped into ten feet of ice cold water. 
Sam was near enough to reach me, and while 
pulling me out, begged me to hang on to the 
rope— 

I did—This was accident number one, for this 
camp hunt. Of course, I was obliged to change 
all my clothes, and was soon in dry, warm gar- 
ments. 

By 12 o’clock we were prepared to run the 
rapids and dangerous Horse Creek. Sam, with 
Joe in the shooting boat, well loaded, started 
two hundred yards in advance. Then Alex and 
I in the heavily ladened batteau, swirled away 
from the bank and instantly found ourselves 
doing battle with a powerful current of water, 
and sharp points of land armed with fallen tree 
tops, snags and partially submerged stumps and 
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logs. It was very exciting and the pace fast. 
Each man armed with a paddle placed one at 
the bow and one at the stern. As the craft would 
sweep around one point the next on the oppo- 
site bank would appear. Skill and coolness were 
necessary to successfully run these points, to say 
nothing of the hidden dangers in the way of 
stumps and snags a few inches under water. The 
banks on either side are for most part too high, 
offering but few places to land and rest. Such 
an attempt, anyway, would be hazardous. 

The distance had been two-thirds run and I 
began to congratulate myself that we would get 
through safely, when rushing around a particu. 
larly dangerous point we saw a fallen tree pro- 
jecting nearly half way across the stream and 
only about three feet or so above the surface. I 
struck my paddle in the water to go around the 
tree and Alex at the stern paddled to go under 
it. In an instant we found our mutual mistake. 
I had only time to dodge the branches as the 
batteau swung by and under the tree top, ex- 
pecting the next moment to go over, or at least 
have most of the outfit swept overboard within 
reach of the terrible trunk. I looked back; the 
batteau had swung under the tree trunk, and its 
motion for a moment was arrested. Alex 
had “ris” superior to the situation, he thought; 
and grasped the tree trunk in his powerful arms, 
vainly endeavoring to stop the batteau and force 
its bow into slack water to the right bank near 
the roots of the tree. It was of no use. The 
powerful current carried the heavily-loaded boat 
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against Alex’ feet and legs with such force as 
to literally ‘boost him up and over the tree trunk 
and drop him in the water head first. The whole 
thing was so quickly and completely done, and 
the situation of the darkey so supremely ridic- 
ulous, that I simply rolled off my seat in a par- 
oxysm of laughter. I think now, as then, if 
one weak effort on my part would have saved 
the boat from wreck, I would have been un- 
able to make that effort. I imagine, that to my 
last hour, I will not forget the expression on 
that darkey’s face as he paused for one brief 
moment over that tree trunk, head down, eyes 
protruding and enlarged by terror, his enormous 
feet encased in No. 12 shoes, high in the air, 
gyrating in a vain and frantic endeavor to save 
himself, his big hands stretched out within a few 
inches of the water and his fingers working with 
the energy of despair. He took the plunge in 
fifteen feet of water with a yell of anguish. 
Coming to the surface near the batteau, fortun- 
ately he grasped the side and clambered in, a 
soaked, frightened nigger. Seeing my face and 
quickly realizing the situation, the air was at 
once filled with vocal explosions that might have 
been heard a half mile. 

“I tell yo Mars Dick, dat wuz a clus call fur 
me, an’ when I see I was at de pint ob goin’ in 
shur, I wus jist mighty glad I was a member ob 
de church, fur I spected I wuz agwine to see 
dis yer world no mo. Laws, but I wuz a scart 
nigger! Now, I spects Mista Josef will have 

(Continued on page 54.) 





Sharing the Noonday Meal. 
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January, 1915 





THE NEW FOREST AND STREAM. 


UR promise of last week herein becomes a 


reality. This is the first issue of the new 

Forest and Stream—a monthly publica- 
tion, with at least twelve objects in view, during 
the coming year and each one beneficial to sports- 
men. Since our preliminary announcement, hun- 
dreds of letters have come to us commending the 
change from weekly to monthly, and offering 
valuable suggestions toward making Forest ana 
Stream what the “big percentage” of sportsmen 
want. The consensus of opinion, among our cor- 
respondents, is that every issue should have at 
least one suggestion, to each subscriber, that will 
make the magazine worth the price of his sub- 
scription—this we intend doing. The general 
idea will be to avoid fiction, keeping strictly to 
suggestive articles. Our readers have noticed the 
series on the “new game country” that has been 
running in the weekly issues. This country was 
explored by our own representative, and he has 
much more information in store for you. This 
finding of new country seemed imperative to us, 
because of the decrease in big game opportunities 
in United States and Canada’s beaten paths. 
When we have finished with this section we will 
go after new, comparatively near territory, of 
which there is much, requiring time and money 
to find. This is only one of the helpful tasks we 
have undertaken. 

The much neglected salt water angler will be 
taken care of from now on. Salt water angling. 
surf casting and northern tuna fishing is re- 
markably interesting and wholesome sport, and 
more should partake of it, as they would did they 
know more of it. The Canoeist needs his inning, 
and we will give it him; we will “put ’em over the 
plate” in such a way as to make every item a hit. 
Trips, long and short, cruises, incorporating 
shooting and fishing possibilities, will stand out 
boldly. . Field, fowl, and smaller quadruped hunt- 
ing ‘will be handled with a “where and how to” 
flavor. Trap and rifle shooting and how to take 
care of your gun and rifle, will find a generous 
position. In other words, we intend talking to 
men who want to know and want to go. We 
know YOU are one of these—tell your friends 
about us—give them a copy of the paper. 





DEER AND RABBIT MUST GO IN JERSEY? 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears a note 
from one of our New Jersey field corre- 
spondents, wherein appears an opinion 

from tthe State Forestry Commission to the ef- 
fect that deer and rabbits must be exterminated 
that forest fires may be avoided in the state. Ap- 
pended to our correspondent’s letter is a com- 
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munication from Ernest Napier, president of the 
Fish and Game Commission. The president finds 
that railroads are principally responsible for the 
past season’s disastrous fires, and there is little 
question but that his conclusions are correct. It 
was proved beyond conjecture that forest fires in 
New York state, as those in other states, were 
started by fire from locomotives until railroads 
were compelled to take every precaution to keep 
sparks within their own highways. A little more 
legislation compelling railroads traversing New 
Jersey to guard against setting fires and a little 
less loose speculation by the forest commission 
will result to the satisfaction of most of the resi- 
dents of the state that has suffered so heavily, 
this year, from fire and flood. 


THE SHOOTING AND FISHING LICENSE. 
T IS conceded pretty generally among sports- 
men, that there should be a shooting and 
fishing license in every state in the Union. 
To our way of thinking there is no doubt about 
it. We advocate a combination license, at one 
dollar a year—plus clerks’ charges—that will en- 
able a man or woman to shoot or fish or both, 
for one year for a dollar. It would not be fair 
to compel the man who shoots only, or the man 
who fishes only, to pay a double license, while on 
the other hand, it is unreasonable to tax the 
shooter with a license, part of the money from 
which goes to fish hatcheries and planting, for 
the upkeep of fishermen’s sport. Each should 
pay his way. We never have known a day’s fish- 
ing, no matter how small the catch, that was not 
worth a dollar, and we doubt not every one of 
our readers feels the same way. The question of 
a fishing license will come up at the January 
meeting of the legislatures in seventeen states, 
and it is our earnest hope that the combination 
license, at one dollar, will become a law in all of 
these states, before the fishing season opens néxt 
Spring. A few lines to your representative will 
make next year’s laws much more. practicable 
than is the case in many states that have passed 
game legislation during the year just past. 


ONLY THE GET TOGETHER BRETHREN 
GET THERE. 

O STATE has a better game record than 
Pennsylvania; in no other state has there 
been a more determined effort to promote 

successful hunting and fishing through the enact- 
ment and enforcement of good laws. We regret, 
therefore, after results so happily accomplished 
and promise of better ones to accrue, that our 
Pennsylvania brethren seem for the moment to 
have agreed, like Mr. arid Mrs. Betsy, to disagree. 

Forest and Stream has given in rather com- 
plete detail both sides of the controversy now 


“raging in the Keystone commonwealth. It was, 


and is, a task the necessity of which we deplore, 
but now that each side has had its say, may we 
be allowed to exercise the thankless prerogative 
of a mutual friend and well-wisher and remind 
the belligerents that no matter what they may 
think personally they must, willy-nilly, stick to- 
gether in the cause of real game conservation, if 
they expect to accomplish anything worth while 
and preserve privileges dearly won. The futility 
of “liaring and dam liaring” is never so well 
illustrated as in cases like this. We might also 
paraphrase an oft-quoted proverb and say that 
when just men ‘fall out the devil reaps his dues— 
in brief, the market-hunter, the poacher and the 


game law breaker are rejoicing now over the 
prospect that the future opens for them if Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen do not patch up their differ- 
ences and work in harmony. Benjamin Franklin, 
a one-time citizen of Pennsylvania, who is not 
altogether forgotten by this generation, wrote a 
number of pertinent observations covering situa- 
tions such as the one we are talking about, that 
might be repeated here, did space permit. Our 
advice to the sportsmen of Pennsylvania—and 
this applies to other states with equal force—is 
to get together, pull together and stick together, 
if they desire to preserve the hunting and fishing 
that they now enjoy. 


THE OPEN SEASON ON FOR THIS 
OFFICIAL. 

NE of the Department heads at Washing- 

ton is trying to interest Congress in a 

scheme to erect a “model village” in the 

Glacier National Park. He claims that he can 

thus avoid incongruity in architecture, etc., and 

is of the opinion that the National parks should 

be made self-supporting; that if they are not 

now, the people of the country will sooner ot 
later demand that they shall be. 

Who told him so? Has there been objection of- 
fered to keeping inviolate the magnificent Yel- 
lowstone Park, or other National reservations? 
If so, it must have been made in a whisper to the 
eager-eared official in question. No doubt his idea 
of a National park is a Coney Island resort, with 
the usual carousel and popcorn attachments. But 
the people of the United States will not agree to 
the proposition that the greatest and most won- 
derful ‘breathing spots in the world shall be de- 
graded to make a summer side-show holiday. If 
there are, anywhere on this terrestrial sphere, lo- 
calities where “every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile” these are to be found in the great 
National parks of the United States. Make them 
self-supporting? The man who would try to do 
that in the sordidness of a mercenary spirit would 
cut the statues of our country’s heroes into small 
bits and sell them as souvenirs. 


KEEP AN EYE ON THIS CONVENTION. 


‘ATURE lovers and conservationists won a 
great victory in New York State twenty 
years ago, when they succeeded in putting 

into the constitution a proviso that the forest and 
wild lands should always be regarded as invio- 
late against commercial destruction. That little 
clause has saved the Adirondacks and other sec- 
tions from‘deforestration and has held for the 
people an immense area for their enjoyment and 
recreation. Attempts to root ‘that clause out of 
the constitution have been made on several occa- 
sions without success. 

We are moved to write on this subject for the 
reason that New York has voted for a revision 
of the constitution as a whole, and the conven- 
tion to take up the work will assemble within the 
next three months. We have not heard of any 
special campaign to eliminate the reservation 
clause, but beyond question somebody will bob up 
representing interests hostile to it. It will pay 
the sportsman, the nature-lover and every citizen 
who appreciates his heritage to keep an eye on 
the convention when it assembles and watch that 
nothing ‘sinister is allowed to slip through which 
will result in the destruction of the Adirondacks 
or other public territory. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


CANOEING 


Along The Shores to Somewhere Else 


DOZEN days gleaned during 
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"i f!| the charm of Indian summer. 
a | Only twelve days; but what 
2: A isi/ bunches of gratification; enjoy- 
2 S| ment and comfort can be leis- 
4 s urely crowded into them, if 


your faith in the Red Gods is 
devout and your spirit zealous 
to go out, to do and to see things. 

Frequently during the week, had I fretfully 
turned from my desk, to the office window, and 
gazed out over the city’s roof, to the blue and the 
purple haze of the beyond and—Somewhere 
Else. A nomadic temper possessed me, I was 
restless, absent minded to business surroundings 
and fanciful. 1 yearned for the beyond and the 
untrammeled freedom of the open. I was crav- 
ing for— 

“The long trail, the old trail, the trail that is 
always new.” The feathered creatures of the 
air, on beating pinions, singly, in flocks and in 
column formation were going. The migration 
was on, and I longed to join the flights. 

The suggestion of this trip was proposed in 
jest. On the impulse of the moment it was 
agreed upon. The camp-chest and duffle-bags 
taken ‘from their respective niches, and with the 
old sixteen-foot canvas canoe, tagged and made 
ready for the depot. 

With pleasure, the next morning, we procure a 
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-supply of fresh ammunition and photograph 


films and secure good seats in the —“Smoker’— 
and are carried across the miles of gleaming 
rails to New York City. In fact, within eigh- 
teen hours from the first hint of the proposition, 
the good ship P » with our expedition on 
board, is breasting the waters of the Narrows. 
A raw, rain laden easterly wind greets us from 
the old Atlantic as we steam adown the Lower 
Bay. Our fellow-passengers of the upper har- 
bor have vanished; but we with our chairs in 
the lee of the upper-deck house and beneath the 
shelter of the canvas awnings, are alone on the 
deck, watching the rain, the white capped waters 
of the Bay, the shore lines and ships going by. 
After dinner. you could have found us in the 
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same chairs, as with pipes aglow and sparks fly- 
ing, we watch the lights winking at us from the 
Jersey shore, as our vessel, rolling slightly, 
drives through a moderate sea, down the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

A night of undisturbed slumber, lulled to rest 
by the rhythmic throb of the engines below and 
the swash and beat of the waters oversides. 
Awakened to the same symphony, fresh as larks 
to greet, out on deck, a clear fresh morning, the 
sun’s first peep above the horizon and the tall, 
white tower of the light-house of Cape Charles, 
plainly discernible through our glasses over the 
starboard-bow. 

Breakfast, with the mellow sunlight pouring 
through the port-holes of the Saloon; after 
which the water-proof bag, open in the Social 
Hall greets us to receive its contributions of 
newspapers and magazines for the crew of the 
Light-ship, a red staunch vessel, tugging at her 
heavy anchor chains, as she tosses and pitches 
on the swells, a few miles ahead. The broad 
expanse of Chesapeake Bay with its guardian 
capes Charles and Henry, Hampton Rhoads, 
with old Fortress Monroe basking in the sun- 
shine, Old Point Comfort and the disembarking 
at Government Wharf of part of our passen- 
gers; then on again, crossing the mouth of the 
James to Elizabeth River and Norfolk—our 
point of departure. 

We're done with the city and toil, 
Away with your linen and tie. 
We're done with the things, where coin on 
change rings— 
Our roof is the broad open sky. 


Get into your old flannel shirt, 

And com’fy old headgear of felt. 
With axe, gun and rod, we'll live on the sod— 

The same as our patriarchs dwelt. 


Less than five dollars procures our provisions 
over in the town. Out on the pier the camp- 
chest is packed. This chest is indispensable, as 
into its secret in’ards go fractional quantities of 
all our provisions to be got at, on the instant, at 
meal times, besides containing the cooking-outfit, 


folding reflector baker, etc.; but I anticipate, 
come along with us this cruise and see for your- 
self. 

The freight office makes a dandy dressing- 
room where conventional dress is discarded for 
real raiment. Woolen bathing suits become our 
underwear and with flannel shirts, woolen trow- 
sers, woolen socks, light-weight tennis shoes and 
old felt hats, our get-up is complete. 

The two one-quart thermos bottles are filled 
with cold water from the companies’ cooler. The 
Steamship management tender us every courtesy, 
and direct us to a low flat lighter in the slip 
where we can embark, and stand-by to help, 
and to see us off. 

Before launching the canoe, she is turned on 
her nose and examined and into all suspicious 
spots is rubbed a small quantity of pure white 
lead ground in oil. This canoe never leaks, we 
won't let her. 

Our outfit looks some bulky as it lays  scat- 
tered over the lighter and causes the remark 
from one of our standing-by friends—“How are 
you-all fellows goin’ t’ a get all this y’re stuff in 
that little thing ?”’— 

After launching, the largest water-proof bag 
containing the tent and sleeping-bags is stowed 
under the forward brace and bow-seat, the chest 
comes next behind, then the bags containing the 
reserve grub—(the smallest, but heaviest of all) 
stows athwart the bottom abaft the chest. The 
two bags containing our personal outfits and 
spare clothing, find snug lodging in the tumble- 
home of the waist at each side of the chest, the 
thermos bottle case wedges firmly in the bow, 
the extra paddle with three piece mast (and 
also tent pole), with sail goes along the star- 
‘board run forward, the fishing poles likewise on 
the port side, the combination rifle and ghot- 
gun in its case, is secured on the top of the 
chest and ready for instant use, while the ever 
ready camera goes into its water-proof pocket 
on the after brace and the canvas water pan- 
nier, with our extra supply of fresh water goes 
under the after seat. See how it’s done! 

The crew, with paddles in hand, follow the 
outfit and stow themselves respectively, bow and 
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stern. This crew totals three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, provisioned for two weeks 
the outfit adds two hundred pounds more. Five 
hundred and twenty-five pounds complete and all 
snugly stowed, with room to spare in a craft 
weighing itself but fifty-eight pounds and with 
said load drawing three and five-eighths inches of 
water. 

We're off! The paddles dip to a few short 
strokes and then rise to wave a farewell to the 
unfortunate toilers left behind, then fall again 
to the steady cadence of dip and swing, that will 
carry us to Somewhere Else. 

With measure, swing an easy blade, 
Hold steady through foul or through fair. 
Strange waters we'll ride, at new camps abide— 
*Long shores that we long for—Some- 
where. 

With the sun three hours past meridian, the 
first of our dozen days passes into history. -The 
chill of declining afternoon adds zest to the pad- 
dling as we cross to Berkley and round the 
point. Here our light craft bobs like a chip 
amid the ugly broken wash from the many ferry 
boats shuttling the harbor. A _ fussy little 
steam launch from the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, swiftly passing us close aboard, pitches 
us skyward and bottomward, in most unholy and 
unnatural manner as we take her wake; but we 
are fast leaving this chaos and turmoil behind. 

A mile above the last railroad bridge, we pass 
Deep Creek, the entrance to the Dismal Swamp 
Canal and beyond, naught reigns but the peace- 
ful river, the evening breeze gently ruffling its 
surface and its waters tenderly lapping among 
the reeds: bordering its low flat shores, . while 
from the higher banks the melodious crooning 
from the groves of pine trees, greets our ears 
with their low, sweet vesper hymn. 

At a bend in the river we disembark and cross 
to the shore over the oscillating surface of a 
log-boom and fill our large canvas pannier with 
water at the mill pump; then on again with 
paddles dipping the smooth stretch of quiet water 
aglow with the gold and crimson fires of sunset, 
and still on, until purple twilight softly settles 
over all; when with the romping, darting swal- 
lows, we skim the surface of the river and 
circle in toward the shore and a grove of ce- 
dars, where on a sandy knoll, carpeted by stag 
fern, wilted by the earlier frosts of autumn, we 
pull out and make our first camp. 

The canoe grates gently on the sand, Montie 
climbs out over the bow, but not before he has 
picked up the mast, extra paddle, fishing poles 
and thermos bottles and taken them along with 
him. He pulls the canoe out a bit further and I 
come over the top of the duffle with a bag of re- 
serve grub and the water pannier. We both 
draw her well up out of the water on to the 
beach and the rest of the duffle is carried up the 
bank in jig time and the empty canoe taken 
ashore and turned on her nose with her bottom 
to windward and the outfit placed beneath or 
handily near. 

Montie and I have camped for years with this 
outfit and our embarking and disembarking is 
always the same, each hhandling the same duffle 
on every occasion and the speed of our leisurely 
methods is really surprising. 

Taking the big axe from its pocket on the side 
of the chest, Montie is off for dry ‘thard-wood, 
while I with knife and small axe, shave and 
curl-notch the kindlings and split a bit of small 
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wood. The small fire is burning briskly as 
Montie fetches in the heavier supply and as I lay 
the fire, he is off again to provide the pile for 
the night. Less than six minutes has elapsed 
since the canoe first grated on the beach, no 
word spoken and no hurry. Often for days 
there will be no word between us, each occupied 
with his own line of thought and interests, and 
when moving double in the canoe, proceeding 
with uniformity and concord. Montie calls it— 
Indian. While I, well I term it recreation. 

While the fire is burning down to cooking 
condition, I open the mystic chest and lay out 
the cooking outfit, first driving a stake to sup- 
port the open lid horizontal and instantly I have 
a table. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” I put the 
reflector oven together, grease and dust the bake 
pan, and stand it aside. The first smoke fuss 
of the fire has passed and I find Montie has cut 
and placed the fire-forks, laid the ‘bar and 
notched a few pot-hooks, so I fill the large kettle 
and hang her on to Diile. . 

High in the eastern sky the moon is lighting 
our surroundings with splendor; but to add in 
closer detail, I unfold and prime the candle lan- 
tern and start her off with no thought of a mos- 
quito, as their season has long passed with that 
of the fly and other pests. 

At the chest again, I place two heaping cups 
of flour into the large bowl, add a dash of salt 
and some baking powder. The _ shortening 
follows, water is added and the whole stirred to 
a soft dough which is turned out on the baker- 
board and rolled to a half-inch thickness and a 
batch of biscuits cut out with the top of the 
mixer. What mixer? Why a tall round, ta- 
pered German silver affair. -Ask any white 
jacketed lad who works before a mirror amid 
his array of crystal glasses which he _ polishes 
with a towel from time to time. The chest 
contains a mixer complete, and proves a mighty 
handy asset to a camp-kit. Flap-jacks and ome- 
lets are shaken together in a jiffy and mixed to 
the queen’s taste, and there’s many a handy 
wrinkle performed with this [little coadjuter. 

The batch of dough cuts just ten creamy white 
discs, whch fill the bake pan completely with a 
little round ball left over, occupying the center 
of the pan. At the fire I find the kettle boiling, 
so I make the tea and hang her up to brew and 
keep hot. Next a hunk of pork is scalded and 
placed in the smaller kettle and hung over the 
fire to simmer. 

After a glance at the biscuits, which I find do- 
ing nicely, I turn from the fire to find Montie 
coming in with the last sticks of wood, which he 
commences to cut into fire lengths; but stops to 
sniff. “Gee, Mac!” He exclaims, “The wift of 
them biscuits sure make me feel empty like, how 
soon do we eat?” 

“As soon as I peel the potatoes, get ’em boiled 
and shoot off the head of a tin can and warm up 
its contents!” I answer, as I pick up the baker- 
board and bowl and go down to the river to 
cleanse them. An owl hoots at me from the 
other shore and a huge carp jumps within ten 
feet of me, while some small fry of the finny 
tribe, nibbles at my fingers as I work in the 
water. 

Back again at the fire I turn the biscuit pan, 
as the contents are browning nicely. The tea 
I find is settled to the bottom, so I pour the 
brew off carefully into the big bowl, throw out 


the tea leaves, rinse the pot with a little hot 
water and pour the cleared concoction back into 
the pot and again hang near the fire to keep hot. 

The pork is cooking nicely, and I add six 
peeled potatoes, with it for company, then turn 
out the golden brown biscuits into the large fric- 
tion tip tin in the chest and get out two little 
cubes of compressed essence of bovine, which I 
place in the soup bow! and sing out to Montie— 
“Set the table!” 

Montie sets the board and arranges the seats 
by getting out the cylinder folded sleeping bags 
and places them at each end of the table, then 
strolls over to the fire and looks us over with 
inquiring glances. 

A prod into the pot and the potatoes are found 
fit. Montie brings the bowls with the little cubes 
and each receives its portion of scalding water 
from off the pork and potatoes. The pot is 
then drained of all surplus water and in_ its 
stead goes the contents of a can which I open. 
It smells good, but however, it will get good 
and hot with the steam of the pork and po- 
ttatoes, so we will hang the pot again near the 
fire while we start to commence—Supper’s 
ready, Montie!” 

Our seats at table are restful and com’fy, you 
can lean back with every requisite at hand and 
no waiters to bother and help yourself. 

First course soup, ha! A dash of Worces- 
tershire can be added if you wish from the nar- 
row, tall receptacle in its leather loops in the 
chest. Hot foamy biscuits steam when you 
break ’em in two, and butter from its crock in 
the chest at your elbow. Such an environment, 
the moon, the stars and the orchestral symphony 
of the Great Master, the wind in the cedars, in 
the reeds, the call of His wild creatures and the 
low voice of the river, all blending in harmony. 

Next! The amber tea is poured, the biscuit 
and butter continue, the steaming pot is uncov- 
ered, the pork divided, also the now steaming 
hot stuff from the can, the remaining potatoes 
mashed and served. Go to it!—I say. Did 
you ever have saur-kraut and pork with mashed 
potatoes in the woods? Well. On fall and 
winter trips it’s very much to the good’ski, and 
sustaining for out door work. 

Desert—Oh! You mystic camp chest! Un- 
fasten the airtight jar and—lay it on. Home- 
made apricot marmalade spread on your bis- 
cuit. Sigh, lean back. Take your ease. Load 
your old pipe, get her going and lay back and 
study astronomy, gaze at the moon, content. 
You’ve had your supper. 

We had. heard human voices, low and distinct, 
though subdued ty distance, all during the even- 
ing, and as we are cleaning up, the well defined. 
sound of oars reaches us. A boat is coming 
down river and shortly we have company in 
camp. They have seen our fire and had come 
down to investigate. We found we were on 
their ground, and for a time it would have been 
hard to determine whether we were welcoming 
them to our camp or they extending the noted 
southern hospitality of Virginia and welcoming 
us. Montie is still perplexed as to who was 
host. 

They were three gentlemen from Norfolk who 
had built a shack—as they called it—on the river 
shore of an extensive plantation and spent their 
idle hours about its environment fishing and 
gunning. Our outfit was open ana strewn about 
over a portion of their territory, so a demon- 
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stration was in order to prove to them how ital 
nested, compressed and compacted into a whole 


and came up the river with us in the canoe. 
Their wonder they made manifest. 

At the very start they would hhave it no other 
way, but that—“You-all chaps come to the house 
and spend the night with us!’—Which courtesy, 
required some very delicate handling on our 
part to enlighten them as to our very earnest de- 
sire to occupy our own camp for the night; but 
during our later camp fire chat, we accepted 
their hearty invitation to take a trip through the 
corn fields back from the river and have a crack 
at the wild doves, in the morning. 

The moon is descending in the southern sky 
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hanging the sleeping bags to the limbs of the 
cedars with their dew damp coverings to the 
south to dry in the sunshine. Launching the 
canoe ‘we are off up the river 1 the house, 
which we find to be a neat commodious bunga- 
low and our hosts astir, whose jovial greetings 
are hearty and sincere. 

Preparations for the shooting are quickly dis- 
patched. The average Southerner is brisk and 
prompt in matters appertaining to sport afield or 
afloat; but his procrastinating behindhand meth- 
ods are marked by a personified listlessness 
along other lines, especially so of his process of 
going about his sunny country, his unexpeditious 
mode of travel requiring his carriers to conform 
to his disburdened convenience. 
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behind the shocks with the Hight in view, mark 
it down, stalk it, flush it and blaze away. 

It is early afternoon when we again assemble 
at the team: My bag is two brace, Montie has 
nine birds, the whole bag of fourteen brace and 
a single, twenty nine birds in all. We pluck 
them on our way back to the house leaving a 
trail of feathers flying from our chariot as 
we jolt through the woods. 

With solicitude we await the conclusions of 
the darkey chap in the kitchen. The delectable 
odors wafted to us from his sanctum augmenting 
the vacuous sensations beneath our belt buckles. 

The sun is a descending ball of fire in the west 
when we are finally ushered into the dining 
room to dinner. 





ere we unroll our sleeping bags over a mattress 
of ferns and crawl into them for the night. 
Roll in your blankets soft and warm, 
In the open under the sky; 
Lulled to your rest by the strains you love best— 
The croon of the stream’s lullaby. 

Astir in your bed at dawn, you note the crys- 
tal beauty of the dew glistening pendants in 
their settings of bronze, green and gold. The 
water-proof cover of your bag is silvered with 
them, the soft breezes of early morning whis- 
per through the withered grasses and _ under- 
growth about you and frisk with the mist on the 
river, your blankets are cozy and you snuggle 
down in them to doze until rosy sunshine calls 
you to be up and doing. 


Breakfast over, we set the camp to rights, 








An Easy Portage. 


We assemble at the barn, each with his ord- 
nance in hand, to board the plantation wagon, 
drawn by mules, our conveyance to the fields of 
slaughter. Gleefully we vibrate over the crude 
hewed roads through the forest where we have 
a glimpse at intervals of a dilatory lumber in- 
dustry taking place among ‘the pines. Clearing 
the woods, the corn fields stretch their expanse of 
parched, vapid vistas in sear gray shocks, amid 
their short spear-like stubble throughout the 
fields to the distant blue of the sky beyond. 

We tether the team to the trees at the edge 
of the clearing, the hunt is without dogs and we 
separate to cover the field, with instructions to 
cross the road beyond to the next, cover it and 
return. The going is a stumble over the old corn- 
hills with your gaze on the skyline, to seek cover 


Pray, gentlemen, come sit ye down, 
Partake of God’s bounty, His earth, 
Has furnished her yield from wildwood and 
field— 
Be thankful—and dine ye with mirth. 
Steaming soup—Perch and smoking sweet po- 
tatoes, the fish fried to a golden crispness that 
permits one to split them in halves, lift the back 
bone, scrape away the thin belly parts leaving 
naught before you but a creamy white boneless 
cutlet. Then our own game broiled; boiled rice 
served with a rich gravy, crimson sweet peppers, 
filled with a cold-slaw, and finally, home made 
wine from the juice of the wild scuppermong 
grape. 
Later, on the moon-lit porch, with cigars 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Description of “Nessmuk” Canoe 


By C. L. Johnson. 





The “Nessmuk” Canoe in Action. 


Select a canoe that fits you just as you would 2 
coat or hat as “Nessmuk” said, and this is the 
canoe that I consider about right for a man 
from 150 to 175 pounds. I built her as much 
like the original as I could with the exception of 
being a little larger and stronger. I tried to 
keep her weight down as much as possible also, 
but 35 pounds complete was the best I could do. 

Her dimensions are: Length, 12 feet; beam, 
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26 1-4 inches; depth amidships, 10 1-2 inches; at 
stems, 15 inches, with her keel sprung down 1 
inch in the middle in a fair line from the ends, 
which is a decided advantage over a_ straight 
keel; ribs, 3-16 x 3-8 inches of white oak one 
inch apart, an inch tumble home; plumb stems 
of hackmatach or red cedar; keel and keelson 
white oak, clinker built of white cedar planking 
in seven streaks on each side. She is fastened 
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throughout with copper rivets and brass screws. 
Finished with two coats of linseed oil and three 
coats of best spar varnish. 

One of these will be found to be the handiest 
kind of a one-man canoe and can easily and 
safely carry two even when it is beginning to 
get rather rough, but with one for her crew she 
can go practically any place and in any weather. 
When filled with water she is very buoyant, easy 
to right and bail out, and even to get back into 
over the side after you have had a little prac- 
tice. She sits just far enough down in the 
water to get a grip on it so in a strong head or 
beam wind she makes little or no leeway, and I 
do not hesitate to say she behaves perfectly un- 
der all conditions. Anyone who is used to 
paddling a 16 or 17 foot canvas covered canoe 
which with the ordinary load sits right on top of 
the water cannot imagine the ease with which 
one of these canoes can be paddled into a head 
wind and sea. 

I use an 8 1-2 foot double blade paddle with a 
the blades turned at right angles, of course, so 
they will feather and offer the least resistance 
to the wind, and for a seat use either a cushion 
or low canoe seat, which can be made by stretch- 
ing canvas over a wood frame and rest it right 
on the bottom of the canoe. 
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The Laurentide Company of Quebec, produc- 
ers of pulp and pulpwood, is reforesting its of 
non-agricultural out-over lands. It is also im- ou 
porting reindeer from Newfoundland, to see if ler 
they can take the place of dogs in winter woods fer 
work. of 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


j3|VER perennial, Dan Beard is out 
S| with a new book (Shacks, Shel- 
ters and Shanties, — Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) 
designed to teach the young 
‘idea of the nation, and older 
codgers as well, how to chop 
and build the fifty-seven varie- 
ties of rustic things which Dan originated and 
which have been used, lo these many years, by his 
ardent pupils from coast to coast. The present 
volume embodies all that the author has given 
before, and a great many new crooks and turns 
and angles. Dan is a genius in this line. No 
doubt he could have taught Eve in the Garden of 
Eden how to make a complete dress out of a fig 
leaf, and judging from the time Dan has been 
with us, he may have done so. 

The new book is illustrated to the last degree 
of perfection with the author’s plain and simple 
outline drawings, so that even he who is a bung- 
ler at woods carpentry can, at the expense of a 
few saplings, a pail full of nails, a loop or two 
of rope and a few bunged-up fingers, achieve 
some wonderful results in sheltering himself 
against imaginary storms under more or less 
imaginary conditions. 

“Eheu fugaces!” The good old days are gone, 
but even we who have been around here for a 
longer time than we care to admit to the insur- 
ance companies, cannot remember when Dan was 
not telling us in our earlier days how to build 
shacks and shelters, boats and other contraptions, 
that added joy to existence, even though they 
scared our good mothers out of ordinary peace 
of mind. 

If the writer remembers correctly, Dan, while 
an idol with the boys, did not enjoy such a high 
reputation among the elders. Between them and 
our versatile author it was something like the 
sentiment expressed by the elderly spinster lady 
to the new minister. 

“Dear Pastor, how we enjoy your ministra- 
tions. Why, we did not know what sin was until 
you came among us.” 

So when axes were spoiled, fine tools put out 
of commision and the adjoining shrubbery hacked 
to provide saplings, parents were wont, after hav- 
ing invoked the usual corrective measures on the 
culprits, to express a wish that “the man who 
started all this sort of thing” were near for just 
a minute. 

But let that not bother Dan now. He provides 
joy to many who recollect those days with a ten- 
der memory almost of pain, and he is still doing 
it for the men of to-morrow. 

The writer cannot think of any boy of his ac- 
quaintance who was ever drowned or seriously 
hurt by carrying out Dan’s ideas, but can recollect 
distinctly hanging perilously from tree-tops, amid 
the wreck of an amateur effort to build one of 
the eerie coops that Dan told us how to construct 
and can recollect also having gone through the 
bottom of some of Dan’s boats in the middle of a 
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rather largish lake. That was not Dan’s fault at 
all. It was simply the bungling carelessness of 
the boy builders. 

And what a difference there was between en- 
gaging in one of those architectural dreams of 
Dan’s, and doing as a penance the same sort of 
chopping in the backyard at the request of stern 
parents, and with the utilitarian object of build- 
ing up the wood pile! Though the same axe 
was used, and the same motions employed, how 
the poetry did run out of the axe-handle and 
buck-saw, and how tantalizing it was to realize 
that all nature was aquiver with spring, and the 
skee-re-lee of the red-wing blackbird down by the 
river just coaxing the boy population to a swim. 

Looking over Dan’s book now, the twinge 
comes instinctively in an old codger’s shoulder as 
he thinks about living in one of Dan’s sod houses 
or bank caves. And yet that was the one thing 
that used to appeal to us in the days of Mr. 
Beadle, whose literary efforts in the way of ad- 
venture and buccaneering tales are not known to 
a present mollycoddle generation. 

How we used to build those caves and enact 
the scenes and adventures of the passing Beadle 
hero! Probably as you, gentle reader, look back, 
you can picture the thing yourself and remember 
how Our Hero, pursued by pretty much all the 
Indian population left after he had got through 
killing off the greater part of them in the pre- 
vious installment, suddenly dived, with the ar- 
rows whizzing about him, into some concealed 
hole and emerged a moment later into the under- 
ground cabin, decked with furs and fawn-skins, 
and how the beautiful Senorita and her aged 
father, whom he had rescued a chapter or two 
before rose to greet him. Just write the rest of 
this yourself. You can do it, as the Irishman 
says, “with your hands tied behind your back.” 


Dan Beard is a genius in construction. He 
ought to have been Edison; he ought to have in- 
vented the flying machine, but it is enough that 
his uncanny wizardry with the axe has made two 
generations of boys happier. Give Dan an ordin- 
ary-sized porous plaster, a few sheets of tin, a 
can full of nails and a couple of pieces of string 
and he will produce a pretty good model of a 
phonograph. Why he did not do it before any- 
one else thought of the idea still remains a mys- 
tery. His ideas rufi to practical matters however, 
and he does not as a rule, try to interest his boy 
audiences in a lot of things not worth while, like 
fiddling two sticks together to produce about once 
in ten times a spark of fire—a very foolish thing 
when we come to think of it, as long as there are 
matches to be had and perfectly good pants .on 
which to scratch them. 

To compare Dan Beard with Peter Pan is not 
quite right, for Peter brings up the thought of 
effeminacy, and anyway Peter was not a real 
character. Dan is the embodiment of Yankee in- 
genuity; there is nothing fairylike about him. 

Dear old Dan! The thatch on his own roof of 
thought must be pretty well weatherbeaten, and 





where it has grown thin, repairs by the use of a 
second-hand tomato tin and a pot of white lead 
are impossible. That does not matter, for as 
long as as he remains with us, he will be the 
Youngest Boy on earth and yet the Oldest one 
alive. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL. 

N THE opinion of not a few people capable 
I of expert judgment, the best American 
book of travel written in the last quarter 

of a century is “The End of the Trail,” by E. 
Alexander Powell (Charles Scribners’ ‘Sons, $3.00 
net.) The author is a brilliant writer, with pow- 
ers of observation that lend weight to what he 
says. Better yet, he possesses a poetic imagina- 
tion, and clothes it on occasion with a vocabulary 
as rich and varied as the coloring of the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado and the desert scenery 
through which he takes the reader. The book in 
brief is the record of a trip by automobile from 
the extreme southwestern part of the United 
States almost if not quite to Alaska. It is a vol- 
ume that every lover of America should read; 
even more, it is a book that the jaded European 
traveller should go over carefully, if only to learn 
that his own country possesses a history. and a 
wealth of beauty that cannot be found abroad. 
Now that European travel is cut off, Mr. Powell 
has opened to his countrymen the route of a 
journey that surpasses any other trip in the world 
almost, and one that will make better citizens of 
all who have the time and means to undertake it. 


His is a book that can be warmly commended, 
and one that ought to be read by every American 
citizen. When Mr. Powell says that much of our 
American scenery makes that of the rest of the 
world puny in contrast, he knows whereof he 
speaks, for there is scarcely a foot of the habit- 
able globe which this adventuresome and keen- 
witted traveller has not penetrated himself. 
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ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. 





N the “Romance of the Beaver,” by A. Rad- 
] clyffe Dugmore (J. B. Lippincott, publish- 
ers, price $2.50 net) we have a new book by 
a respected and authoritative author, which de- 
serves reading as much from the standpoint of 
economics and conservation as for the entertain- 
ing features it affords. The beaver is an animal 
so common that everybody thinks he knows all 
about him, but as a matter of fact, less is known 
of this interesting little mammal by those who 
come in contact with him in his home environ- 
ment or by students of natural history 
than almost any other of our diversi- 
fied North American fauna. 

Mr. Dugmore has treated his subject 
in a manner that leaves no room for 
criticism. On the other hand there is 
much in his book to be praised, and much 
that will repay reading. The author has 
a world-wide reputation as a wild life 
photographer, and in the present volume 
he has brought to bear all his ingenuity 
and familiarity with that are toward 
giving us pictures of the beaver in his 
home surrounding. Not only that, he 
writes with a grace and style that char- 
acterize all his contributions to our lit- 
erature. Mr. Dugmore spent many 
weeks studying the beaver in northern 
Canada, and naturally his best photo- 
graphs were obtained under right con- 
ditions. He gives us flash lights of the 
beaver cutting trees at night, swimming 
in the water and—probably something 
that never before has been accomplished 
—he shows a beaver in the act of ma- 
king the splash with the tail that pre- 
cedes his dive, and which is supposed to 
be to warn others of the beaver colony 
of danger. How the beaver made this 
splash, which many of. our outdoor 
readers have heard in the wilderness, 
has ‘been a matter of dispute. Mr. Dugmore’s 
photographs indicate that the smash of the tail 
on the surface of the water is made while the 
animal’s head is above water; something that 
will surprise not a few woods life observers, for 
it has been held heretofore that the beaver made 
the smashing blow of his tail after he had started 
for the bottom, and while his body is submerged 
with the exception of the tail. 

Captain Cartwright, that strange character who 
about the time the American colonies were bat- 
tling for their independence, settled in Labrador, 
and established himself as an early lord of the 
manor, and whose diary was a few years ago 
carefully edited by Professor Townsend, wrote 
one of the best histories of the beaver ever 
printed until Mr. Dugmore’s book appeared. It 
is rather strange that Mr. Dugmore has not re- 
ferred to this work, for he is extremely liberal 
in giving credit to every source of authority to 
which he had access. At any rate Cartwright, 
although hs diary is now 131 years old and over, 
did much to clear up the popular superstitions 
and misconceptions prevailing with reference to 
an animal which in addition to yielding millions 
of dollars of profit to the world has another 
value to this generation. Even so great a nat- 
uralist as Buffon wrote that the beaver had a 
scaly tail because he ate fish. Cartwright sagely 
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observed that if a fish diet produced such re- 
sults, Buffon himself should have had a similar 
appendage, since he probably had eaten more 
fish in a year than all the beavers in the world 
had consumed in one hundred years. And the 
misconceptions of Buffon and his successors in 
the field of natural history have extended over 
all the years that have intervened. 

It is well that a man like Dugmore should have 
come to the front with such an honest and pains- 
taking effort to tell us what the beaver is and 
how he lives. Dugmore has added another chap- 
ter showing how shortsighted civilization has 


How the Beaver Works. 


and what is worse, the white men to whom they 
sell their furs, pay little attention to these laws. 
Readers of Forest and Stream may have noted 
in recent numbers that contributors,. writing of 
the new country ‘being opened by railway in the 
northern portions of Quebec and other provinces, 
have mentioned that beaver are becoming scarce, 
because persecuted at all seasons of the year, and 
beyond all reason. When these sections were in 
the firm control of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
the taking of beaver was strictly regulated, and 
the supply maintained. As the grip of the great 
fur corporation was broken, the Indians followed 
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Photo by A. Radclyffe Dugmore (Copyrighted) 


been in almost exterminating or permitting the 
extermination of the beaver, which as a con- 
servationist has performed a _ work, the inter- 
ruption of which we see to-day in the terrific 
floods of water bursts that are costing America 
immense sums of money. Congress thinks noth- 
ing of appropriating millions of dollars in engi- 
neering projects fo hold back the water at head 
sources, in order to prevent floods. It will cos: 
America hundreds of millions ‘before this is ac- 
complished, for the floods are becoming worse 
year by year as deforestration proceeds. 

If the beaver had been allowed to exist in 
numbers, as he did before civilization touched 
him, the dams he built acrdss streams would 
have done much to hold ‘back the terrible onrush 
of’ waters that now devastate portions of our 
fairest and most fertile valleys. It has been ar- 
gued learnedly that cutting down the forests pre- 
vents the holding back of water, but is it not 
true that there are two facts to be considered 
here? As the forests are cut down, and the land 
settled, the beaver is destroyed and his conserva- 
tion work is stopped. The point is well worth 
thinking about. 

And the beaver is being destroyed more rap- 
idly than we think. Some of the Canadian prov- 
inces have protected the little animal for periods 
running from two to five years. but the Indians, 


no set rule in this particular, and as_ their 
grounds were invaded by outside trappers, the 
whole plan of procedure finally degenerated into 
a murderous onslaught on one of the most valu- 


ble animals in North America, and with disas- . 


trous results. It is time that this was stopped. 
Mr. Dugmore even complains bitterly that in 
the great Algonquin Park, set aside by Canada 
as a playground for the continent, the govern- 
ment is so anxious to derive a revenue from the 
park, that its rangers officially are permitted to 
take beaver in quantities that are depleting the 
supply. If this is true, it is little less than a crime. 

The early settler and pioneer on this continent 
found that in innumerable instances the beaver 
had done much to make things easy for the be- 
ginning of farming operations, the beaver dam 
old and new, having brought about the clearing 
of lands through the destruction of timber and 
by the drowning process, and also by building up 
low swampy places into a condition where a little 
draining or no draining at all created a ready- 
made farm. The North American continent 
owes more to the beaver than to any other ani- 
mal. It was in quest of his valuable pelt that 
explorations were pushed outward into the wil- 
derness. The beaver it was that determined the 
political destiny of the future. Well may he be 
the emblem of our neighbors to the north. 
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pany impressed again with how much might 

_ and be written on the natural history of this 

great little animal and how little has been con- 

owed tributed in the way of literature on the subject. 


Indian legends, or to dignify them by a title bet- 
ter known, Indian mythology, are saturated with 
the beaver. ‘Who can wonder at this, when the 
intelligence of the animal is considered? No 
doubt a lot of foolishness has appeared in print 
on the subject, but to me the most interesting 
tales are those which, while seemingly incredible 
at first hearing, are capable of logical deduction, 
or find their foundation in absolute fact. 

I recall a few years ago having gone into the 
woods with John ————, a lumber foreman 
who at that time was well known all over the 
upper Gatineau and Ottawa River country. John 
had expressed a desire to take a “day off,” as 
he called it, during the summer and so we went 
wayfaring together with a small outfit into new 
and unfished and unhunted regions. Sitting one 
day at lunch on the shore of a lake that even the 
timber cruisers had not discovered, John took up 
a stick which a beaver had been gnawing. Space 
will not permit repeating John’s natural history 
lecture on the ibeaver, but he did know the ani- 
mal both from personal observation and from 
years of contact with the Indians. Winding up 
his expressions of admiration of the beaver’s in- 
telligence, he said: 

“And they even shave themselves.” 





“They what?” 
“Well,” continued John, “they shave each 
other.” 


He then went on to explain. “If you trap a 





as 
heir beaver near his house and find the whiskers 
the : 
: grown to their natural length, you can make up 
into 4 
aha your mind at once that no other beaver dwells 
| there, but if you catch a beaver with whiskers 
sas- 

partly gnawed off, you may be pretty sure that 
ped. h h : ” 

; there are other beaver in the same colony. 
; in : 
This was a staggerer. I had never trapped 

ada 
aac beaver myself. John had, and as he was always 
the a truthful man, it was not for me to express 

incredulity. 
1 to ‘ ; 

John was always seeing things. He told me 

the ; 
ion a story one day of the strangest thing he had 

ever seen in the woods. According to his tale, 
1ent : : : 
cane ‘he was crossing the ice on a lake near where his 
a men were working and ali at once he noticed 
] a puzzling trail which he could not read—and 
am : 
if the trail that John ‘could not read was some 
ing 
wall mystery. 
up “I knew it was not a bird,” said John, “and it 
ttle must have been a queerish animal, so I fol- 
dy- lowed the tracks up for two or three hundred 
a feet, and what do you think I found? Nothing 
aa. but a big bull-frog, frozen stiff. How did he get 
ea there? I don’t know, for the thermometer was 


just about hitting zero.” Ss Ls 
the John and I discussed the matter for some time WATER CONSERVATION BY BEAVERS IN CANADA. 


ad and I put this proposition to him. 
“Suppose, in the mud at the bottom of the Note the Beaver Dams and the Different Levels of Water in the Three Ponds. 
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lake, a frog had buried himself for the winter. 
Suppose again that a big hungry pike—for pike 
do not hibernate—was rooting around in the 
mud and uncovered the frog. We will have to 
suppose again that even though sluggish the 
frog, to save himself from furnishing a supper 
for Mr. Pike, shot upward through the water 
and happened to thave the good luck, or bad 
luck, to strike an air hole or an open spring-hole 
at the top. He could climb out on the ice and 
make a few hops before the cold got him.” 

John agreed that this might be possible, but he 
evidently preferred to hang to the theory that 
the whole thing was a miracle. At any rate, he 
had seen the frog. 

A year or so after, I was out in company with 
Pete, a very capable and efficient half-breed 
Indian citizen of the Dominion, and I put to 
him the new fact in natural history concerning 
the beaver, first expounded by John. 

Pete was impressed with the story but, even 
imbued as he was with the taciturnity of his 
race, Pete indulged himself in the luxury of a 
laugh. 

“John sell ’um razor, mebbe?” he queried. 

Pete and I then tried to thresh out the matter. 
“You know, Pete,” I said, “or at least you be- 
lieve you know because you have opened beaver 
houses, that beaver sleep on a platform, and I 
have heard you say that they leave their tails 
hanging in the water for the purpose, as you 
imagine, of knowing when the water in the dam 
falls and so they can get out at once and make 
repairs.” 

“Yes,” said Pete, “that’s right.” 

“Now,” I went on, trying to state the case like 
a lawyer for the defense, “if they sleep on a 
round platform with their tails in the water they 
must sleep with their noses pretty well to- 
gether?” 

Pete did not offer any objection to this and 
the rest of the defense was forthcoming. 

“If, Pete,’ I said, “they have their heads pret- 
ty well together, is it not natural that, like nine- 
ty-nine animals in every hundred, there would 
be more or less ‘nuzzling’ and biting in play or 
otherwise and pulling out of whiskers?” 

Pete as a jury was not convinced, for he had 
not noticed the thing particularly, so the case 
will have to be decided on appeal to better 
authority. 

Speaking of Pete, it is strange how environ- 
ment changes the character of a man. More 
than once as I had looked at Pete, sitting pa- 
tiently in the wetter end of a wet canoe, on a 
wet day, I had experienced something of a pang 
of conscience to observe his rather insufficient 
clothing and lack of protection against the ele- 
ments. True, everything he wore bore marks of 
the painstaking and even pathetic industry of 
Mrs. Pete, to make her husband look presenta- 
ble while out with M’sieu, but there were lots of 
little Petes to provide for and pork and other 
things were going up and work was not always 
to be had. So I had regarded Pete as rather 
abject. How he regarded me I cannot say, but 
perhaps from his point of view the taking of 
superfluous trout from a wet lake on a wet day 
just to bring the fish to the canoe and turn them 
loose again, must have seemed rather foolish, 
particularly when.one could have been more 
comfortable and better occupied in a dry tent 
with a brisk fire burning in front and a soft 
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balsam bed and plenty of warm blankets to lie 
on, not to mention the little but important tasks 
to be attended to, and a splendid library in the 
shape of a battered cook-book to read. 

If I have described Pete in the rain, it is due 
him to tell of the change that came over him 
when he came into his own, so to speak. Péte 
and I were headed through the Tomasine coun- 
try toward the Barriere Post in upper Quebec. 
I had noticed that we were swinging in a circle 
rather than going in a straight direction but as 
Pete was choosing the way, I said nothing. On 
our return some days later, Pete looked at me 
one morning and said a little hesitatingly: 

“If I take you straight and save a day, you 
say nothing where you go through?”’—in other 
words, Pete had taken me around his own trap- 
ping district and now that we were a little bet- 
ter acquainted, he proposed going through it but 
did not want me to talk too much about it to 
others. It was an intensely interesting trip. For 
the first time I came in actual contact with colo- 
nies of beaver that had been carefully protected 
and conservatively trapped. Pete was no longer 
abject. He was boss here. Very proud he was 
of his own particular country and he showed me 
more about the beaver in two days than I had 
learned in all my ‘life before. 

The promise to Pete still holds and the loca- 
tion of his colony will not be disclosed although, 
to tell the truth, not much harm would come ot 
it now, for others invaded Pete’s trapping dis- 
trict and took more than their toll; worse yet, 
Pete in a desperate effort to reap the harvest he 
had watched and saved from marauders, went to 
the length of buying for himself an evil-coun- 
tenanced mongrel dog with an uncanny knack 
of being able to scent beaver under the ice and 
even following them to shore where, as a rule, 
they met destruction at Pete’s hands. 

It was going around a little lake in this local 
ity that I suddenly broke through the subterra- 
nean home of a “bank” beaver— that is, a bea- 
ver which holes instead of building a house. As 
I climbed out, expressing sundry observations to 
Pete, that stolid specimen got even with me on 
the “John” theory of whiskered beaver. After 
looking at me wringing water and scraping mud 
off myself, he asked without a smile, 

“When you go down you see ’um beaver with 
barbe, mebbe?” 

I noticed another thing while on this trip thar 
may in part explain some of the peculiar contro- 
versies that break out once in a while on the 
question of nature faking. 

Pete sincerely believed, as did all his friends 
and acquaintances that I ever talked to, that 
some huge animal or monster had, not so many 
years ago, gone through that portion of the 
country, leaving a path of destruction in its 
wake. What it was no one could say, but Pete 
solemnly assured me one day that if I would go 
over a mountain with him he would show me 
the swath left through the forest by the mys- 
terious beast. I believe that the story was sim- 
ply one of the numerous Nenebojo legends of 
the Ojibways, but the strange part of it was that 


it had probably been told first as a legend by a "' 


past and gone generation to white trappers, and 
then retold by them and accepted as a white man’s 
story by the younger Indians as an occurrence of 
recent date, or at least within the memory of 


living man, for as the Indians forsook their tribal 
ways and drifted under the influence of white 
people and fur traders, they lost much of their 
own mythology. 
A curious illustration of this acceptance of 
modern dates for incredible events happened after 
I had regaled Pete one night before the camp-fire 
with an account of the Greek myth of Theseus 
and Adriadne and the slaying of the Minotaur. 
The story had been brought out to match some- 
thing that Pete had been telling me. Probably 
you remember, even some of you older readers 
who ‘have been out of school for a long time, the 
stately rhythm of the poetry, although 
none of us ever translated it so perfectly 
Gnarled, swinging his arms, like some cone-burthened 
pine tree, 

Caving. the life from his bark, that, riven to heart by 
the whirlwind, 

Wholly uprooted from earth, falls prone with extrava- 
gant ruin, . 

Perishes, dealing doom with precipitate rush of its 
branches, 

So was the Cretan brute by Theseus done to destruction 


E’en so, tossing in vain his horns to the vacuous 
breezes. 


and so forth and so forth. I did not tell it to 
Pete in that language, but nevertheless he was 
impressed, for I heard him some time later get- 
ting it off very eloquently and impressively be- 
fore a listening group of this friends. In answer 
to their queries as to when all this had been, Pete 
said he did not know, but “he think it was year 
before las’ but he would ask M’sieu.” 

Perhaps in another issue of Forest and Stream 
I may be able to tell, using Pete’s own language, 
the new version of this Greek fable. It will sure- 
ly astonish the ordinary reader. If Homer nod- 
ded, Pete didn’t. 

Now the point to all this is: a story that is a 
legend becomes to people like Pete, an incident 
of fact. Their own legends have had a powerful 
impress on their daily life. Animals to them are 
not the ordinary creatures as we see them, but 
there is a tinge of connection between persons 
and wild life. The curtain that divides creation 
is to the Indian very thin. Why, for instance 
will he when away from civilization, but well ac- 
quainted with it, carefully take the bones of the 
beaver and sink them in water.or put them where 
dogs cannot get at them, and why will he leave 
some portion of the bear he has killed, not to 
mark the locality, but as some act to propitiate 
the spirit of Bruin? 

When the superficial white man gets among 
the scenes of a life and incidents he little un- 
derstands, he is apt to put things together wrong- 
ly and when he returns to civilization, is still 
more apt ‘to give us some of those interesting 
stories that lead the scientific world to denounce 
him as a high-toned but nevertheless accomplish- 
ed liar. The trouble is that he does not know 
how or when to differentiate between truth and 
fiction. 

As well might we have denounced the gentle 
author of the Uncle Remus’ Brer Rabbit stories 
for toying with natural history, or sling asper- 
sions at the long forgotten Ayran originator of 
the Red Riding Hood story so dear to every 
child, for perverting the mind of the young on 
natural history. 

But here I have wandered along telling pretty 
much everything and yet not much of anything 


‘that I started to write about. That will have to 


go into a future number of Forest and Stream. 
OLD CAMPER. 
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ALBINO RAINBOW TROUT. 
By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A. B., M. A., 
M. D. (Johns Hopkins). 

RUE albino rainbow trout are a possibility 
of the near future. They will be bred at 
the New York Aquarium and developed at 

one of the fish hatcheries. It will be the first 
time any attempt at scientific breeding of an 
albino food ‘fish has been made. Sportsmen may 
not be able to wet a line in waters containing 
them for several years, if at all. 

Some twenty such trout now occupy a tank in 
the Aquarium. They are all “sports” from sev- 
eral schools of otherwise regularly colored rain- 
bow trout, products of the Vermont State hatch- 
eries and presented to the New York Aquarium 
as freaks of the fish world. Chalk white they 
are, with pink eyes, and so true albinos. 

Should these fish show any indication of being 
with spawn, Capt. C. H. Townsend, Curator of 
the Aquarium, will have them stripped and see 
if they will reproduce white trout or “throw 
back” to the color of their parents. Should they 
produce parti-colored trout, which they probably 
will if the Mendel law of heredity applies to 
fish as well as to fowls and animals, two other 
generations of fish, with careful selections of 
parent fish, will have to follow before the pure 
white and true albino type of trout can be cer- 
tainly fixed. As an experiment in Mendelism, the 
breeding of albino trout will be worth while from 
a scientific standpoint. 

That the creation of a breed of albino trout 
would be of commercial value is wholly problem- 
atical, hardly possible, unless the trout could be 
confined in waters that none of their natural en- 
emies could reach. Nature’s principal means for 
a trout to evade its enemies—the protective col- 
oration—would be missing and the fish would fall 
victims to natural enemies should the fingerlings 
or yearlings be distributed in streams where there 
are other fish. But in the well-sheltered and 
screened ponds of the State fish hatcheries there 
is every chance that they would live as long as 
the darker colored trout. Fishermen believe they 
would retain their natural gameness, breed true, 
and be no more susceptible to disease than any 
trout. But they would be the objects of ready at- 
tack from hawks, snakes and other birds and 
beasts of prey who occasionally like a fish diet. 

With such perfect facilities as it has at its com- 
mand for trying out the Mendelian law as ap- 
plied to fishes, it is hoped by sportsmen and nat- 
uralists interested in fishes and fish culture that 
the Zoological Society will carry the proposed ex- 
periment through to a definite end. The law has 
proven true with birds and minor beasts, but nev- 
er has been tested scientifically with fishes, as 
there has been no pressing scientific or commer- 
cial reason for doing so. 

A veteran fisherman said that he never knew 
of an albino trout being taken with a fly, though 
he has often seen small albino trout in artificially 
hatched batches that have been distributed in the 


streams. It has always been something of a mys- 
tery to him why none have lived long enough to 
be taken. He has shot albino prairie chickens in 
lowa, an albino partridge in the Adirondacks just 
south of Loon Lake, near what is now called 
Lake Kushaqua and saw a party that killed an 
albino deer near the Richardson Lakes in Maine. 
How these and other albinos of their breeds hap- 
pened to survive while the white trout vanished 
seems rather strange. 

Central Park lakes have furnished the nearest 
approach to proof that a breed of albino fish, nor- 
mal in every other way—which the white cave 
fishes are nof—can be developed. The pearl roach 
which breeds there and is not known elsewhere 
in the world is a near-albino, but not a perfect 
one. A tank of these peculiar fish is in the south- 
west gallery of the Aquarium. These have a 
white skin, scales with the irridescent coloration 
of mother of pearl shell, and pink tipped fins and 
tail. The eyes are the dark eyes of the common 
roach of the country streams and not pink as in 
the true albino. 

The pearl roach is a graceful, shimmering, and 
dainty fish, and was accidentally discovered in a 
little pond where it has bred for twenty-five 
years, probably longer. That pond was stocked 
with common roach when it was built, for it is an 
artificial “lake,” though fed in part from the 
same underground stream that caused so much 
trouble when the present home of the New York 
Athletic Club was in process of erection. The 
presumption is that a number of “sports” or ar 
bino roach must have appeared in some school 
hatched in the early history of the lake, and that 
the pearl roach are the descendants of these 
“sports” through natural processes. Save in col- 
oring they differ in no detail from the common 
roach. Therefore they are a distinctive type which 
reproduces itself certainly and naturally. Had a 


scientific selection of parents been made in the 
early stages of the development of this type, fish 
culturists believe there would have been develop- 
ed a perfectly true albino roach instead of the 
present hybrid. 

What the roach has done for itself under ideal 
surroundings that is with no enemies to inteffere 
with the development of the type, pisciculturists 
believe could be done with the rainbow trout un- 
der the very favorable conditions for trying out 
the experiment existing at the Aquarium. So a 
true albino trout is a certainty of the future. 


CLOSER PROTECTION FOR BLACK BASS. 


Several fish and game protection and propaga- 
tion bills will be introduced at the coming legis- 
lative session in Ohio. The fish and game divis- 
ion of the state agricultural commission will be 
behind them. 

Two bills in the interest of bass fishing have 
been drafted and it is expected they will be of- 
fered by Representative A. H. Etling of Wayne 
county. These measures limit the size and num- 
ber of bass that may be caught. 

“Whoever in any one day takes or catches 
more than eight black bass or more than thirty- 
six calico bass or strawberry bass, croppies or 
rock bass, in any of the inland waters of the 
state, shall be fined not less than five dollars nor 
more than twenty-five dollars, or imprisoned, not 
more than ten days, or both.” 

The other bill provides that no black bass less 
than ten inches in length shall be taken, and that 
none of the other kinds of bass shall be taken 
that are less than five inches in length. This in- 
cludes the strawberry bass and the croppie or 
rock bass. These varietes of fish may only be 
taken with hook and line, with bait or lure. 

Another bill which it is proposed to offer will 
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game preserves, probably in southern Ohio, 
where more land can be purchased more cheaply 
than in other parts of the state. It will 
provide for the establishment of forest, bird and 
set aside approximately $25,000 of the proceeds 
from the hunters’ license ‘fees for the purchase 
of territory for the preserve. 

The commission had hoped to put the project 
into effect this year, supposing that money from 
this fund could be used for such a purpose, but 
the attorney general’s department ruled that spe- 
cific action by the legislature would be necessary 
before the money could be so used. 

Some months ago the agricultural commission 
appointed a committee consisting of H. C. Price, 
member of the commission; Charles E. Thorne, 
director of the Wooster state experiment sta- 
tion; J. Warren Smith, chief of the weather bu- 
reau station at Columbus; John C. Speaks, state 
fish and game warden, and B. W. Gayman, sec- 
retary of the commission to investigate refor- 
estration, and this committee has reported in fa- 


History of the 


OMIM NOE N a small and dingy room up 
5 / a narrow stairway in Lexing- 
Ss 
a 





ton, Ky., an old and grayhair- 
ed man once told me the story 
of the Kentucky reel. The 
room was littered with the ma- 
chinery and the debris of the 
metal-worker’s craft, the stair- 
‘way was not overly clean, and the faded little 
blue sign which informed us that J. L. Sage 
dwelt above gave small promise to my two 
friends and myself of anything extraordinary. 
Yet I found something which was quite new to 
me, at least, and which in some of its features 
may ‘be new to readers of Forest and Stream. 

“They tell us, Mr. Sage,” said we, “that you 
know something of the life and adventures of 
the Kentucky reel. Is that so?” 

“Well, supposing it is?” said the old gentleman. 

“Why, we want to know all about it, and if you 
don’t mind answering a few questions, we will 
just trouble you for a little while, for the sake 
of a paper that loves good reels of all kinds.” 

The old gentleman laid down a reel which he 
was finishing—for he himself was a maker of 
fine reels of a sterling local reputation—and took 
off his hat. “If you will just be still,” said he, 
“and let me begin at the beginning, I will tell 
you all about it.” 

We promised, and although our eagerness oft- 
en interrupted him, he went on, beginning as he 
_ said, at the beginning. 

“A good many people,” said he, “have the 
idea that the Kentucky reel is the product of 
one man, or at most the product of two firms, 
and that there is a patent covering a certain 
definite form of it. This is not the case. There 
are several parties who have made or are mak- 
ing the Kentucky reel, and these reels are nearly 
as good one as another. Their general re- 
semblance in mechanism is a matter of follow- 
ing a type. This type was established long ago, 
and there has not been so much change in it as 
you might think. 

“In old times, you know, things were differ- 
ent from what they are now. Tradesmen work- 
ed about from place to place more, and a man 
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vor of the establishment of a preserve to provide 
for this and for fish and game propagation. 


THE BIGGEST MUSKALONGE. 

State Fish and Game Warden John C. Speaks 
failed, last week, to secure for mounting and 
preserving what is believed to be the largest 
Muskalonge ever taken in Ohio waters. The fish 
was taken by the Post Fish Co. of Sandusky, in 
a trap-net by Cassidy and Welch, two Kelley 
Island fishermen, near Kelley’s Island. It meas- 
ured four feet, five and one-half inches in length 
and weighed just 43 pounds. Years ago muska- 
longe were taken frequently in the bays of Lake 
Erie, but lately they have been rarely found. 
There is no record of a fish of this size, how- 
ever, and General Speaks, to whom the matter 
was reported, was anxious to secure the speci- 
men for mounting and preservation, but before 
his request reached the fish company the mon- 
ster had been sold to a caterer in Sandusky, who 
served it at a dinner. 


Kentucky Reel 


of any trade often did parts of work belonging 
to other trades. Thus the old-fashioned silver- 
smith used to make and repair clocks, and mend 
watches, and do pretty much all sorts of fine 
tinkering. It was a silversmith who made the 
first Kentucky reel, and.indeed the making of the 
best specimens of that reel has pretty much al- 
ways lain with workmen, skilled in the watch- 
maker’s trade. That is why they are so fine and 
delicate and accurate. 

“The man who made this first reel was named 
Sneider, and he was a silversmith watchmaker, 
probably from Switzerland. The Clay family, 
over around Paris, in Bourbon County, were all 
great fishermen, and I reckon it was some of 
these Clays who first got Sneider to make a 
reel. 

“That was in 1837. Then Sneider got to mak- 
ing reels for the Blairs, the Bibbs, the Morris- 
seys, McCurdys and Holemans, all Frankfort 
men. There are some of these old reels there 
and in this town yet. I can show vou a Sneider 
reel to-day that is as good a casting reel as you 
need ask, although it is a good deal more than 
forty years old. You men talk about a reel 
wearing out in two or three years, so it has to 
be fixed or be worthless; I tell you a good reel 
will outlive a man, and if you don’t believe it, 
you can try one of these old reels yourself. 

“Well, Sneider made good reels, and he died. 
Bear in mind that to him is due the credit of 
the first Kentucky reel, and that it was well and 
honestly made. 

“Sam Ayres was a Lexington watchmaker, 
and after the fashion of his kind, he had to 
move, and so he went over to Danville. Jonathan 
F. Meek was apprenticed to Ayres, and learned 
his trade there. Then Jonathan Meek left Ayres 
and went over to Frankfort and worked for 
Loomis. Meek was a fisher himself, and loved 
the sport. At that time the Kentucky river was 
a pure and undammed stream, and the fishing 
for bass and jack—or pike, I suppose you 
Northerners call them—was all that could be 
asked. This was in 1839, and about this time 


Meek left Loomis, rented a little shop, and set — 


up a watchmaking business for himself. 





“Old Judge Brown and Meek used ‘to go out 
hunting and fishing together a great deal, and 
one day the old Judge said: ‘The fish are biting 
splendidly, Jonathan, I reckon I'll have to 
send over to Sneider and get another 
reel. But tell me, why can’t you make me a reel? 
You’re a pretty good workman.’ 

“Jonathan Meek did make the Judge a reel, and 
it was a mighty good one, a better one than 
Sneider made. It was a very small and long 
reel, and you will remember that was the old 
form of the Kentucky reel. Meek cut out his 
own driving-wheels at Frankfort, but he had to 
go back over to Danville to get at a machine to 
cut his cogs. He finished up the reel with his 
watch tools. 

“Along about 1839 Jonathan’s brother, Ben- 
jamin F. Meek, was also apprenticed to Ayres. 
Ben was a prodigal son, and went wild. After 
a while he went over to Frankfort, and Jona- 
than took him into the business with him. Jona- 
than worked at the watchmaking trade, and put 
Benjamin at working the reels, for which there 
began to be a demand. They worked this way 
along about 1842. They followed the Sneider 
pattern of reel pretty closely. It was about this 
time that Jonathan made a reel, the end plates of 
which were silver dollars. 

“In 1843 there was, up in Louisville, a silver- 
smith by the name of Hardman. He was a good 
workman, but he was a visionary fellow, what 
you call ‘cranky,’ I believe. He was an invent- 
or, and if he happened to take a new notion, he 
would drop his work and everything else, and 
sit and study; then when he got a thing half 
worked out, as like as not he would throw it 
away and never finish it. Hardman made a few 
reels. He made a 3-bar reel, shorter by one- 
third than the old Sneider model. He orna- 
mented his reels. The Kentucky reel of to- 
day is practically the same thing as the old 
Hardman reel. That is the existing type. 

“It was about now that the Kentucky river 
was dammed and locked. The boats used to lie 
up at a lock, and the passengers would get out 
and go fishing. A great many of these used the 
Hardman reels. Benjamin Meek, thus happened 
to see a Hardman reel. He dropped the old 
Sneider model, and at once began to follow the 
Hardman model. Benjamin Meek made a per- 
fectly finished reel. He put on a knurled rim 
to his plates. But he made a 5-bar reel, and he 
did not screw through the plates into the bars, 
as Hardman did. Barring that, the best reels of 
to-day are practically Hardman reels. These old- 
er reels nearly all had the “click” made of a 
piece of goose-quill. This makes a pretty good 
click, but one that will only wear about a month. 

“Benjamin Meek made reels in the firm of J. 
F. and B. F. Meek at Frankfort, till 1850. Then 
the boys failed in business, and had to give up 
their old shop. Jonathan went to Louisville to 
work at his trade at watch repairing. Benjamin 
took in B. F. Milam as a partner at Frankfort. 
Milam was formerly an apprentice of Loomis, 
afterward worked for Benjamin Meek and then 
became his partner. In the new firm Meek made 
the reels and Milam made the watches, but 
Milam made poor watches, so they traded work, 
and Milam made the reels. 

“Things ran on in this way till 1864, and then 
Benjamin Meek and Milam dissolved partner- 
ship. Milam went on making reels, and Meek 
kept wp the jewelry business. At length Benja- 
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min Meek went to Louisville, selling out his shop 
to Milam. That was in 1883. 

“Now how about yourself, Mr. Sage?” we ask- 
ed. “You are leaving yourself and your reel out.” 

The old gentleman smiled. “Well,” said he, 
“you can see my reel for yourself. As for my- 
self, I was apprenticed as a gunmaker and mak- 
er of fine mathematical instruments. I work- 
ed at such work as this at Frankfort until in the 
’50’s. Then I went into the gas and water works, 
and did rough work, like gas-fitting, from 1853 
to 1865. Then I went to Paris, and with Mr. 
Jeffrey, whom you know, built the gas works 
there. I went back to Frankfort then, and work- 
ed as United States gauger. You see I have led 
a varied life. It was 1848 when I made my first 
reel. I was making some of the old Morse tele- 
graph instruments then, and I used my tools on 
the reel work. In 1883 I went regularly into 
reel-making, and you'can see some of the reels 
I have made here. I followed the old Hardman 
type in general form. Some of my old reels are 
in Frankfort now, and they will run, sir—they 
will run!” 

“How about putting jewels 
Sage?” 

“Well, jewel points are no hurt to a reel, but 
they are not the benefit that it is commonly 
thought they are. Most people don’t know how 
these reels are made, and think the full bearing 


in a reel, Mr. 
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Where Lake and Mountain Meet. 


is jewelled, or that the spindle of the reel works 
on jewels. That is not the case. You see this 
little plug, that screws in. Its tip just rests 
against the point of the spindle. There is very 
little friction at the end of the spindle; that 
comes mainly on the sides, where the spindle 
rests in its bearings. Now, the jewel is put right 
in the end of this little plug. All it can ease is 
the end-friction, and that is not so very great a 
saving.” 

“What is it, then, that makes the best reels 
run so smoothly?” 

“Nothing but the perfect workmanship, and the 
perfect material. The steel used is of the best 
and finest tempered. Of course you know the 
steel spindle works in a brass box. One hard 
and one soft metal together is the rule in ma- 
chinery, you know. They will wear longer to- 
gether than two hard or two soft metals.” 

I asked Mr. Sage about the advisability of 
using oil on the bearings of a reel, having in 
mind a friend who has bored a hole in the end 
plate of his reel, and carries a little oil can in 
his kit. “That is all nonsense,” said he, bluntly; 
“you should never use oil on a fine reel, or not 
oftener than once a year. A reel that heats and 
sticks from a day’s use, no matter how hard, is 
simply a badly made reel. The perfect reel has 
no provision made for oiling without taking the 
reel apart, nor should it have. It is true you oi! 
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a threshing machine, but you don’t oil a watch 
very often. Well, you should compare a good 
reel to a watch, and not to a threshing machine.” 

“That’s so,” said one of my companions. “I 
oiled my reel once, and it wouldn’t run at all. It 
clogged right up.” 

“Exactly, so would a watch or a clock. Oil 
should be used on a reel only with the greatest 
care, and very rarely.” . 

I had noticed also that the balance-handled 
reel, so universally popular in the North, was 
little seen in the stocks of reels I examined in 
the South, and that there seemed a prejudice 
against it among Southern anglers. I asked Mr. 
Sage about this. 

“Well, I suppose that is largely a matter of 
fashion,” said he. “Our anglers think a single- 
crank reel looks less awkward. It doesn’t make 
much difference in the running of a reel. When 
I cast with a reel, I turn the handle upward with 
a turn of the wrist toward the end of the cast. 
The plates thus lie parallel to the earth, and 
the gravity of the handle doesn’t cut so much 
figure, so that the reel runs easier that way.” 

I think that most anglers who have used the 
balance-handled reel will prefer it to the single- 
crank, however; while as to the side turn of the 
reel in the cast, that is beyond the amateur. He 
will have quite enough to do with his thumb, 
without watching his wrist. 
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Hawaiian Fishes at the Panama Pacific Exposition 


AWAII’S pavilion at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Expo- 
sition is in readiness to ac- 
commodate the “rainbow” 
fishes that are to be brought 
from Honolulu by the liner 
Matsonia, and the beautiful ex- 

hibit will be installed by Mr. 
Fred A. Potter, superintendent of that city’s 
world-famous aquarium, who has spent six 
months collecting the various specimens and ar- 
ranging for their transportation and care while 
on show. 
| That has not been a trifling task, for the 
fishes are delicate as well as eye-rav- 
ishing, and in order to keep them in 
good form, while crossing the Pacific, 
constant attention will be necessary 
Aboard the Matsonia, a number of 
galvanized-iron tanks, especially de- 
signed for the purpose, will contain 
water incessantly undergoing change 
and maintained at a temperature of 
seventy-two degrees; and for the car- 
nivorous fishes, the food to which 
they have been accustomed—mostly 
worms and small crustacea—must be 
doled out in specified quantity and at 
regular intervals, while their vegeta- 
rian neighbors may consume all the 
seaweed they desire. At all times an 
attendant will be ready to segregate 
the sick or remove the dead and see 
to it that the water does not cool or 
the food supply cease. 

Experience has taught Mr. Potter 
that too much vigilance cannot be 
exercised while his charges are en 
route, because the first time he at- 
tempted to transfer a similar exhibit 
from Honolulu to San Francisco, 
during the Midwinter Fair in the 
latter city, about twenty years ago, every fish was 
dead ‘before he entered the Golden Gate. Since 
then, however, he succeeded in depositing 130 
live fish at the Seattle exposition, where they 
flourished until the fair was over, and then were 
presented to the University of the state of Wash- 
ington, where their bodies now occupy bottles. His 
success was repeated three years ago, when a 
tank, containing “painted” fish was surrounded by 
tables, at a banquet given by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Company in the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. Those specimens are now preserved 
by the University of California. 

Nor will vigilant care relax after the coming 
consignment has been divided among the ten big 
glass-fronted exhibition tanks provided for it at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Water for the re- 
ceptacles will be brought from about twenty-five 
miles beyond the Golden Gate by a steamship spe- 
cially equipped for that service, and the pure aqua 
thus secured is to be kept stored in sufficient quan- 
tity to maintain a constant flow in the exhibition 
tanks. The food supply will be brought from 
Honolulu. 

To describe in detail the marvelous variety of 
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By James C. Crawford. 


color and form of the seventy five different kinds 
of fish, that Mr. Potter has collected for this ex- 
hibit, would simply be impossible, for in shape 
they are an aggregation of eccentricities and their 
markings are the despair of artists who have tried 
to transfer them to canvas. All the hues of the 
rainbow, with some shades exclusively their own, 
are found on these piscatory freaks. 

There, for example, is the hinalea, nick-named 
the “bird fish,” because of the beak-like forma- 
tion of its mouth and the dominance of peacock- 
blue in its coloring. Also may be mentioned the 
alaihi, or “squirrel fish,” whose eyes are just as 
disproportionate as those of the animal it is nick- 





Half Dome, Court of the Four Seasons at the Panama-Pacific International 
To the Left a Glimpse of the Top of 
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named after. Admiring tourists have called it 
the “candy fish,” on account of the vari-colored 
stripes of its body resembling those of a candy 
stick. Of the kapuhili, or “butterfly fish,” there 
are twelve varieties, in coloring, the prettiest of 
them having a yellow ground with red, blue, black, 
white and gray markings. It is of the perch fam- 
ily, with back armor that bristles like a row of 
bayonets. 

But the queerest-acting fish of the lot is the 
oakupai, a big fellow, shaped like a cod and 
splashed with a dozen different hues, all glaring- 
ly brilliant. He has a sturdy ventral fin, and it is 
his wont to utilize it as a prop while he perches, 
so to speak, upon a coral rock and stares straight 
ahead of him with lusterless eyes that protrude 
like hat-pegs. He has been known to pose thus 
from morning until night, without apparent mo- 
tion of any member, and thé sobriquets, thus earn- 
ed by him, are numerous, varied and more or 
less apt, most of them signifying laziness. When 
William Jennings Bryan visited the Honolulu 
aquarium, before he became Secretary of. State, 
he exchanged stares with an oakupai until a 
member of the party suggested that they move on 


to the next tank.. “Wait awhile,” Mr. Bryan re- 
sponded, “until this fellow has collected his 
thoughts and starts to speak.” Since then the 
oakupai has been usually introduced as “the slow- 
witted orator.” 

Another funny-behaving fish is the lae-nihi, that 
looks like a blunt nosed dirigible, painted light 
blue and bespattered with crimson and yellow. 
Atop of his head is a single fin that lies flat un- 
til he catches somebody looking at him, when it 
sharply rises and remains ereet, like ah interro- 
gation mark, while his saucer-like eyes fairly 
blaze mingled resentment and inquiry. He is a 
bashful chap, but irascible when roused. 

With brilliant purple spots all over 
his crimson body, and a yellow tail, 
the akilolo is also afflicted with shy- 
ness, for when he detects a human 
eye leveled at him, he burrows into 
the sand like a frightened rabbit un- 
til every bit of him is covered. Mr. 
Potter says the akilolo spends his 
nights completely immersed in the 
sand, and seems to experience no dif- 
ficulty in breathing there with as 
much freedom as if he were in clear 
water. His penchant for burrowing, 
has earned for him the side-title of 
“rat fish,” and the shape of his head 
strengthens the aptness of the nick- 
name. 

Along the broad dappled sides of 
of the awela are double rows of 
square blue-bordered indentations, 
and because of them he is mostly al- 
luded to as the “harmonica fish.” He 
is very pretty in form and coloring, 
the rich yellow and deep red of his 
body markings being relieved by ul- 
tra-marine fins and tail tips. 

‘With a snout like a woodpecker, 
the little kikakapu bores into the coral 
in quest of food, and is ever the busiest fish of 
the collection. He is mostly yellow and black with 
a blue tail, and heavily armored with spikes the 
entire length of his back. As he ignores all food, 
but that which he excavates for himself, neither 
hook or net could capture him, so Mr. Potter 
caught him by means of a trap. 

Most curiously formed and marked of all the 
Hawaiian fish is the kala. He looks like an inflat- 
ed bladder with a forked tail attached, the two 
prongs of the fork streaming behind him to a 
length of several feet. His dorsal fin is alternate- 
ly striped and barred with black, white, yellow 
and blue, and his ventral fin is dazzling yellow. 
The body is splashed a variety of delicate shades. 

There is a “Moorish idol” fish that eclipses all 
the others in brilliancy, with black and yellow 
bands around the body and a dorsal fin tapering 
into a long plume that is several times the length 
of its owner. 

Several varieties of “trigger fish” are so called 
because their dorsal fin can only be lowered by 
pressing a small protuberance behind it. And there 
are also several varieties of “convict fish,” with 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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“Kingfisher” and Starbuck in Real Life—A “Reminiscent” 


Some time ago I mentioned to one of the For- 
est and Stream’s family that, ‘way back, I had 
known Alexander Starbuck and also the “King- 
fishers.” From what I said he evidently got the 
impression that I was a “bos’m” friend of theirs, 
and had white whiskers like Santa Claus, and so 
he requested me to write something in a “remi- 
nescent mood” about the men. 

That frightened me! I peeked into the glass 
and saw there a good deal of gray, and some 
white hair. Then I made a dive for the col- 
legian’s school dictionary and rapidly shuffled the 
deck until Rem turned up from the bottom. 
Here is what the dictionary man said: Remin- 
iscence—That faculty of the mind by which ideas 
formerly received into it, but forgotten (the ital- 
ics are mine) are recalled or revived in the 
memory. 

Nothing doing, for the ideas were 
not forgotten. 

Let’s see, “reminiscent” now? 

“Reminiscent—one who calls to mind 
and records past events.” That’s all 
right: I’m “an reminiscent.” 

In the eighties I was attending old 
Farmer’s College (where Murat Hal- 
stead, the editor-author, and also an- 

* other fellow who made a fortune out of 
the manufacture of a patent medicine 
got their rudiments); and this institu- 
tion of learning was situate at College 
Hill. That village is now a suburb of 
greater Cincinnati. 

Forest and Stream was one of the 
chief ends of my week—and it is now, 
for that matter! I read it from cover to 
cover, advertisements and all, and the 
more gun and dog ads the paper carried, 
the more I liked it! 

It was two miles and a half down hill 
to Cumminsville, where one took the 
mulemobile to Cincinnati, and it was two 
million miles and a half up hill when 
one returned from the city! It took 
over an hour to “hoss” car it down to 
Pop Hawley’s in Vine street where the 
good old paper was sold. If -Pop hap- 
pened to be out of the issue when I hit 
there, gloom a foot deep settled over the 
landscape, and my Sunday was all shot to pieces. 
Pop had other publications, but none “just as 
good” as my paper! 

Alexander Starbuck, “Ned,” and the north 
shore of Lake Superior were then but words 
upon paper for me; but the number of names 
Mr. Starbuck could call a speckled trout, and not 
spell “trout” with five letters set my immature 
brain gyrating. 

“An irridescent leaper of the nectarious wa- 
ters” was a comparatively simple name for the 
trout in those days! 

I don’t know where Mr. Starbuck got all 
those adjectives but—he had ’em! 

In cold type I followed the canoe of this pen- 
master, and the jovial “Ned,” from the “Soo” to 
Thunder Cape, and back again. He made his 
readers see the leap of the trout from his lair 
among the jagged rocks: made them hear the 


By Will C. Parsons. 


song of the reel, and feel the writhing of the 
good old split bamboo. He let his readers “in” 
on the comments that flew from one canoe to an- 
other as the “big one” sawed the leader and 
broke away. 

At night, he let us sit by the camp fire, and as 
the sparks snapped heavenward, we listened to 
the two Solomons of the fishing clan. At that 
time mental negatives of the region were so 
clearly set in my brain that in after years, when 
good fortune allowed me to visit the locality, lo, 
it was the work of but a moment to take one of 
Mr. Starbuck’s negatives out of its cerebral cav- 
ity, and ‘have a contact print either by sunlight or 
by the camp fire! 

A man who could picture a scene as he did— 
and truthfully—was a master writer! 

College days past, the grind in the newspaper 


Photo by A. Radclyffe Dugmore (Copyrighted) 


Remember the voyages in “Old Ironsides?” 
Remember “Sairey Ann,” “Old Sam,” and the 
cheery song of “an’ airey a picker-ell?” 

In fancy I camped wth this jolly party; dipped 
into the “blue gill” pockets (holes he called 
’em); tore my way through the “bresh” along 
the trout brooks; and met the wall-eyed pike, 
and other candidates for the pan. I sat, as the 
camp fire flickered, and (mentally) took part in 
the josh and chaff of this premier band of 
campers. 

I was still in Cincinnati, but had visited many 
of the places made famous by “Kingfisher” in his 
stories printed in Forest and Stream. I ven- 
tured to write something that attracted the at- 
tention of the party’s chronicler and he called 
upon me. 

What an honor! I had been admitted to the 





A Picture That Proves the Beaver an Adjunct to the Agriculturist. 


mill began. The old Cuvier Club’s room in 
Longworth street was the Mecca. 

There, at some of the big game suppers and 
banquets, I saw Mr. Starbuck, and had the pleas- 
ure of shaking him by the hand, and tried to tell 
him in a stammering, bashful way, what good he 
had done the callow youth. I met him as a vas- 
sal would a king. Our spheres were different; 
and revolved in separate orbits! I was a 22 cali- 
bre “pill” while -he was a “14-inch mortar” 
throwing lyddite! But—I had met him; I had 
shaken hands with my hero! 

Men listened when that sage spoke! 

I can see him yet; can hear his voice; but 
above all stands out that wonderful series of 
words paintings he gave us so long ago. Their 
colors cannot fade. 

And then, there were “The Camps of the 
Kingfishers.” 


blue lodge of fishery! I can see him now; a 
quiet, gray-headed gentleman, wearing spectacles. 
He worked in the Cincinnati post office, and if I 
“reminiscent” correctly, made no claims as an 
author. He was, though! 


He did his work for amusement and pastime. 
I wonder if he ever knew the good he accom- 
plished? I tried to tell him! 

Is he dead? If he is he has left a monument 
behind him more enduring than stone! 

His tales of the “blue gills,” the small-mouths, 
the grouse, and the red squirrels will live long 
after marble has crumbled and granite disinte- 
grated. 

“Kingfisher” held the mirror up to nature, and 
caught her reflection! As a boy, I loved him; 
as a man reverence him. Reminiscent—NOT 
reminiscence! 
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Nature Studies Close by Yellowstone Park 





ATE last year, I spent two 
months and more in a little 
cabin on the Continental Di- 
vide, in Wyoming, not far 
from the Yellowstone Park. 
The elevation was about 8,500 
feet, and at that altitude, the 
jay known as “camp-robber” 

was very plentiful, and I saw a good deal of 

them, and took note of some habits of theirs 
whch interested me greatly. 

The birds are said to breed very early in the 
year, in February or March, when the snow in 
that altitude in the Wyoming Rockies lies many 
feet deep on the ground. Now their natural food 
is undoubtedly of animal origin exclusively. I do 
not think they ever touch seeds or the like. In 
summer they subsist on grasshoppers, beetles 
and such provender. But in the late fall, when 
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thé cold has killed all this sort of insect life or. 


driven it to shelter under ground, the birds work 
as assiduously as ever. In fact, they put in longer 
hours than any feathered creatures I know any- 
thing about. I have seen them working until it 
was almost too dark to discern them. 

They almost always work on the ground, and 
apparently in October and November upon the 
chrysalies of bugs and the eggs or frozen bodies 
of hoppers. Whether this food passes at once 
into the stomach or craw, to be regurgitated, or 
whether they have a pouch or extension of the 
gullet, I do not know. But it is certain that 
when they are “chuck up,” they fly to a tree not 
far away, “cache” the load and return and re- 
peat the process. 

They invariably work in pairs, male and fe- 
male, uttering the while, faint, soft, purring 
notes to each other. They fiercely resent the in- 
trusion into their bailiwick of another pair, and 
more than one pair is seldom seen in the same 
place. They are very tame and harmless, and 
must do an immense amount of good, through 
the destruction of wood-boring beetles, grasshop- 
pers, and other cicadae. But their sinister name 
doubtless leads many a thoughtless person to 
shoot them on sight. 

This jay really does no harm about camp that 
is worth mentioning, and he is so companionable 
that I like very much to have him around. To 
be sure, he is inordinately devoted to the pur- 
veying of fresh, clean meat, especially the fat, 

_ and when any is exposed about camp, he will un- 
doubtedly give it his most careful attention. But 
he toll that he levies is so trifling, and he is so 
clean about it that I never interfere with him. 

Last fall, the pair that haunted the cabin were 
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so tame that they would sometimes alight on 
me, if 1 stood quietly near the elk quarters 
hanging on the shady side of the door, before 
lighting on the meat. And when before meal- 
time. I threw out meat trimmings, there was al- 
ways a scramble. It was astonishing what stor- 
age capacity they had. 

Tame as they were, they would never let me 
see in what tree or in what crevice they stored 
the plunder. If 1 followed them, they simply 
sat and watched me, without doing anything, no 
matter if they were so filled, as was often the 
case, that they could not close their bills togeth- 
er, until I had gone away. Or they would fly 
farther on, out of my sight. 

While at work, they sometimes “coughed up,” 
so to speak, the dejecta of previous meals. But 
it was the hard shells of bugs, or the overings 
of pupae, never any shred of the meat and fat 
they were so busily storing. 

Repeated observation has convinced me that 
the number of these birds in any locality has a 
causal relation to the recent climatic conditions. 
That is, a severe winter and late spring seems to 
make serious inroads upon them, and the naturai 
increase also is apparently curtailed. This has 
led me to believe that all this provision is exerted 


' on tbehalf of the expected nestlings. 


I take it that the blue jay, which in winter lives 
almost entirely upon the larvae and eggs which 
he finds in trees, has a hard time of it, and that 
this is in part at least why he is so comparative- 
ly scarce in the Rockies, where he is greatly 
outnumbered by the “camp-robber,” in compari- 
son with whom»the jay is as the grasshopper, in 
Aesop’s tale, to the ant. For while the blue jay 
does occasionally store away fragments of meat, 
it is only, I believe, when he happens to have 
more on hand or in sight than he can eat, and he 
then disposes of the surplus, by hiding it, just as 
an overfed dog does with extra bones. 

Everyone who has camped in the Rockies is 
familiar with the short-tailed wild mouse. He 
is a great nuisance about camp, delighting to ex- 
plore the recesses of every sack, and always tak- 
ing to its interior the shortest route, using his 
teeth for the purpose. Albout this cabin, which 
was a one-roomed affair, with dirt floor and 
roof, full of holes, he was a veritable pest. He 
loved at night to burrow his way around 
through the roof, made of pine saplings, with 
earth loosely thrown on, and this not only made 
a great racket, but invariably led to a plentiful 
shower of dry dirt on my face. 

With a small trap, I used to catch one speci- 
men every night, but the supply never seemed to 


diminish in the slightest degree. Every morning, 
the carcass of the last victim was thrown out, 
and much to my surprise, it was evidently re- 
garded by the “robbers” as the greatest tit-bit of 
all, for no sooner did it strike the ground, than 
it was pounced upon, not matter how attractive 
and numerous the scraps of meat within reach, 
and borne off bodily to be secreted in manifest 
triumph. It had never occurred to me that mice 
might be preyed upon by a bird like this, though 
it may easily be that this is the case. No strang- 
er this, than that I had a few weeks previously 
taken from the maw of a black-spotted brook 
trout weighing less than two pounds a very 
large’ mouse. 

Alongside my camp-robbers, there often work- 
ed about the cabin, a number of the Jays known 
as cedar-birds. These were much shyer and 
less attractive. Though I cannot vouch for it, I 
was convinced in my own mind, that they stole 
the treasures which the camp-robbers had laid 
up for themselves. The cedar-bird I never saw 
storing anything. But he is equally fond of 
fresh meat, and I have seen him prowling 
around the scene of the robbers’ activities, and 
taking scraps of meat and fat from crannies in 
trees, which I am very sure he never garner- 
ed up himself. 

But, curiously enough, though camp-robbers 
will attack another pair of their own kind, that 
ventures upon their preserve, they seem to have 
no feeling whatever about the cedar-birds, and 
both will ‘feed peaceably together. 

The frozen elk meat was a source of tempta- 
tion not alone to’ the Jays, but perhaps most of 
all to the little striped ground-squirrels. They 
simply could not keep away from it, and as they 
were not so nice in their habits I rather resented 
their depredations. But it was useless. I hung 
the meat on the end of ropes from the roof- 
beams projecting over the end of the shack. This 
puzzled them for perhaps half a day, but not 
longer. They simply ran out on the beams, 
down the ropes, and were so tame that they 
would nibble away, when I was standing at less 
than arm’s length away. I caught. one by the 
end of his tail, but he promptly vamoosed leav- 
ing me with the tuft of bushy hair adhering to 
its thin sheath of skin, between my fingers. The 
figure he cut thereafter, running about with the 
end of his tail bare to the bone was rather ludi- 
crous. Aesop tries to make us believe that the 
fox which lost his tail, encountered the derision 
of his fellows, but this littie chipmunk never 
seemed to mind his loss a particle. 

During my absence the magpies used to pay a 
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visit, but as their habits are altogether filthy, I 
determined to end that, if possible. So I “play- 
ed ’possum.” The door, which like Robinson 
Crusoe’s, was made of thick planks or slabs, 
hewn and squared by hand with an axe, from 
the solid trunks of trees, swung on leather 
straps for hinges, and was kept closed with a 
short piece of rope. Ensconced behind a crack, 
I killed a couple of the magpies, and again like 
Crusoe, with the birds that were destroying his 
grain crop, exposed their bodies, and never was 
bothered with another magpie again. 

They are very wise birds, these magpies, and 
are not at all easy to kill. When one of their 
number is killed, and the rest of the tribe, for 
like gypsies, they usually band together in the 
fall, discover the remains, though it be a day o1 
two after the fatality, they hold a sort of wake 
over the deceased, gathering about him, and set- 
ting up a loud squawking and cawing, which 
lasts for a minute or more. Thereafter in that 
neighborhood, for a while, it is all but impos- 
sible to get a shot at one except ‘from ambush, 
and then with difficulty for at the slightest sound 
or movement they are off. 

Other visitors were the ravens, but they never 
really intruded. ‘Scenting the meat afar off, 
they would pause in their flight, and take a 
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perch upon the top of some dead pine nearby, 
emitting that peculiar note which they never 
utter except when the mouth is watering at the 
sight of something to eat—a curious sound it 
is—a sort of compromise between the gurgling 
of water from a jug, and a hoarse chuckle. They 
are said to attain the age of one hundred years, 
and certainly they embody the wisdom of long 
and varied experience, for it is almost impos- 
sible to get near enough to watch their behavior, 
to say nothing of a shot. They have learned to 
know that in the fall, a man on foot or horse- 
back, carrying a gun, in the game country, is 
quite likely to have casual relation to a killing 
and a subsequent feast. So that they seldom 
see a hunter but they circle him, soaring above 
his head, until they have satisfied themselves as 
to how the matter stands. 

Man’s presence and activities do not always 
spread fright and woe among dumb wild brutes. 
Until they “holed-wp” in September, gophers 
were plentiful about the cabin, and nowhere else 
in that region. The reason was, of course, that 
the coyotes killed them off almost to the last one 
elsewhere, and the coyote is too suspicious to 
venture close to man’s habitation except by 
night, and then the gopher is safe in his bur- 
row. I never saw such presumptuous little 
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wretches. They came and went in the cabin at 
will, either through holes which they burrowed 
beneath the logs, or through the door which was 
always open, for the admission of light and air, 
for the cabin had no windows. And how pas- 
sionately fond they were of flour. There were 
scores of them and so fearless that when my 
sudden entry surprised some fat old depredator 
with his‘ head and half his body sunk in the hole 
he had ttunneled in the flour sack, he would not 
bother to run, but backing out, would eye me, 
though not two feet away from him, stolidly 
and with manifest’ disapproval, as if he meant 
to challenge my right to interfere. But my pa- 
tience was not proof against this, and one day 
the sight of perhaps a dozen gophers, scuttling 
around the cabin, with their whiskers full of 
flour, moved me to wrath, and the little short- 
barreled Stevens .25, a mighty handy gun. 

They never forgave me, and whereas the chip- 
munks continued to dance over the dirt floor un- 
til the very last, the gophers after my summary 
execution of sundry of their number, pour en- 
courager les autres, as Las Casas said of the 
Indians whom the Spaniards tried to convert by 
burning at the stake, they gave me a pretty wide 
berth, and would run whenever they saw me. 

Though the gopher is supposed to be a pretty 
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strict vegetarian, I learned that he is not such, 
and that he will not only eat meat, but that he 
will, in the midst of plenty, turn cannibal. Every 
time I shot one, I saw other gophers feeding on 
his dead body within a few minutes, and that, 
too, though there was a superabundance of other 
provender all about. 

Near the cabin ran a branch of the Gros Ven- 
tre river, in which small treut were very plenti- 
ful even in November. How they managed to 
survive the bitter cold, I cowld never surmise. 
The little brook had rather a swift descent, and 
was seldom frozen over éxcept on the level 
reaches. Even when the mercury dropped be- 
low zero, the fish did not run. downstream -into 
the deep holes, but in the severest weather were 
plentiful in water not over a foot deep, and often 
much shallower, and so far from being dormant 
or sluggish, were as lively as in summer. A tem- 





A White Man’s Burden in Pinehurst. 


perature approximating zero in the atmosphere 
must be conducted to a large extent through a 
foot of water, even though the water be run- 
ning too swiftly to permit of its congealing. 
How they stood it was always a puzzle to me. 
The country was infested with wolves, and I 
saw their tracks wherever I went by day and 
their howling I heard by night—not the coy- 
ote’s, whose evening concert, given at dusk, when 
he leaves his lair, for the night’s foraging, I love 
to hear. That curious barking and yapping is 
rather a pleasant sound than otherwise. Not so 
the howling of a pack of wolves. I never hear 
it, far or near, but it makes my flesh creep and 
my hair bristle. It is a gruesome thing—like a 
chant of lost souls, without time or melody, 
wails of unspeakable trouble, and anguish and 
despair. The deep, hoarse, full-throated bass of 
the elders, while it does not harmonize with the 
shrill, clear, strident peals of the young fry, 
does in a measure blend into a sort of chorus. 
And they keep it up for an hour or more, al- 
ways in the middle of the night, and often close 
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to camp. I thave never known anybody to ven- 
ture out to disperse them. Probably they would 
turn tail and run away, perhaps not. 

I have often wondered why they do it; some 
say they make the noise to call together scatter- 
ed members of the pack, preliminary to the 
nightly killing, which is nearly always made 
just before or at dawn. Mowgli’s foster-broth- 
ers had a different plan but then that was in 
India. A barbarous killer the gray wolf is. No 
one who has seen his work wants ever to see it 
again, or needs any additional incentive to 
slaughter the brute on sight. 

The onslaught is made usually by the leader 
of the pack, and is not killing at all. The vic- 
time is attacked from behind, hamstrung and 
dragged to the ground. Then the pack eat out 
his hams, and seldom touch anything else, going 
away leaving their victim to die a lingering and 
horrible death. 

While their natural prey is wild game, they 
prefer cattle, of which there were not a few, 
ranging for the summer about the cabin, and be- 
longing to ranchmen living in Jackson’s Hole. 
They were in charge of an old time Montana 
cow puncher, whose imprecations upon finding 
a fine calf so maltreated, but still alive, are bet- 
ter imagined than described. The killings con- 
tinuing, he “laid for’ that pack early and late 
until one morning, when it was still so dark that 
he could barely see the sights of the gun, he 
got the leader, and the pack then turned its at- 
tention to the elk. 

It was quite a feather in M.’s cap, to have bag- 
ged the big dog wolf, for they are a wary, crafty 
beast, nocturnal in habits, seldom seen even by 
those who are much in the mountains. Riding 
thousands of miles on horseback, in the Rockies, 
of several different states, I have seen but three. 
The cattlemen say that five full-grown wolves 
will average a killing every night, and so the 
bounties on the wolf’s head rise sometimes to 
nearly $100. Yet as he covers a wide territory, 
killing here to-night and perhaps miles away to- 
morrow, he manages to survive, and seems ac- 
tually to increase in numbers for some time after 
the advent of the settler. This was the rule 
with the coyote, which now is a tremendously 
destructive pest in regions where he was unknown 
prior to the settlement of man. It is my 
positive conviction that the practical extermina- 
tion of the white-and black-tail deer in large 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado, was due more 
to the destruction brought by the coyote than to 
all other causes combined. 

Long association with my furred and finned 
and feathered friends has taught me something 
of the hard conditions which they have to com- 
bat. It is a relentless struggle with them even 
to exist, to keep bare life in their bodies. So 
I have come, as all must whose nature has in it 
any milk of human kindness, to deal gently with 
all helpless wild creatures and never to take life, 
except from the predacious, if it can be avoided. 
One does not need to be sanctimonious to be- 
lieve that “he prayeth best, who loveth best, all 
things, both great and small.” 


UNITED ANGLERS LEAGUE. 


We have perused a booklet from United Ang- 
lers League, in which, interestingly, is outlined the 
policy and workings of the organization. Its ob- 


jects are to promote and protect the interests of . 


all anglers by uniting them in a progressivé body, 
to see that the laws are enforced and in promot- 
ing laws beneficial to the angling fraternity. One 
important object in view: A demand on behalf 
of salt water fishermen for as much recognition 
by the state, and union, as are given fresh water 
anglers, without curtailing theirs. Meetings are 
held first Thursday in each month at 302 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City, third Thursday a 
671 Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn. Salt water an- 
glers would do well to drop in and get acquainted 
with these briny linemen. 


SPORTSMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA TO FORM 
NEW ORGANIZATION. 

Hunters, fishermen, nature lovers, canoeists 
and persons interested in the welfare of the 
forests, streams and birds and wild life gener- 
ally in Pennsylvania are back of the plan to 
form an entirely new organization to cover the 
state and provide actual live-working bodies in 
every community. There are several existing or- 
ganizations, but their form of government lacks 
ties between the individual members and the 
state organizations, and thus has greatly hamper- 
ed the usefulness of the organizations. 

The new organization, to start with, is ex- 
pected to enlist at once practically the entire 
strength of the United Sportsmen west of the 
mountains, and this is estimated at twenty-three 
organizations, with a total membership of close 
to 1,300. 

It is understood that the new organization will 
be launched formally within the next 30 days. 
While the name, the Out-Door League of Penn- 
sylvania, has ‘been suggested and met with favor, 
the title has not yet been selected. The plan of 
organization will be based on the established 
civic divisions of the state, namely community, 
county and state leagues, closely affiliated with 
the representatives to the county governing bod- 
ies elected by the local clubs or organizations, 
and those of the state governing body elected by 
the county organizations. The work of the new 
association will be broad enough to attract more 
than hunters and fishermen, covering the whole 
field of wild life conservation and recreation. 

Demand More Reserve Here. 

In view of the immense amount of practical 
conservation legislation that is to be considered 
‘by the coming Legislature, jthe necessity of 
guarding the great resident hunter’s license fund 
of almost $600,000 from being used for other 
purposes than those for which it was contribut- 


_ed, the crying demand for a synchronous small 


game season and the proposed increase of the 
state’s game and fish propagation and planting, 
it is regarded as essential that strong local or- 
ganizations be ‘formed in every town and coun- 
ty in order that the necessities of each region 
may be given proper consideration and the state 
be enabled to furnish facilities for out-door re- 
creation without discriminatidn in favor of cer- 
tain sections. 

The forestry department is also planning to 
greatly extend the forest reserve system, and 
as Western Pennsylvania now has only 9,000 of 
the 1,000,000 acres of forest reserve, the lovers 
of wild life. in this section demand that most 
of this extension be made in this end of the 
state, which will require some additional legis- 
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PRAIRIE CHICKENS SO NUMEROUS FARM- 
ERS REGARD THEM AS PEST. 

Milton, N. D.—A’™ new situation regarding 
game has been discovered here. The farmers 
have complained that the prairie chickens are so 
numerous they have been eating corn left in the 
fields. The majority of them are not disposed 
to protest very much, however, as they regard 
the birds of sufficient value in the summer time 
in killing off insects to earn what corn they eat 
in the winter. 





MINNESOTA MAY STOCK STATE PARK 
WITH BUFFALO HERD. 

A state-owned buffalo herd in Minnesota, 
where bison used to roam the prairies by thou- 
sands, is the aim now of the state forestry de- 
partment and the state game and fish commission 
of Minnesota. The great Scotty Phillips herd 
near Pierre, S. D., is being offered for sale by 
the executors of Phillips’ estate, and the legisla- 
ture of Minnesota will be asked this winter to 
appropriate money to buy a part of the herd, and 
stock one of the state parks with it. There 
are 430 animals in the herd, 200 of them mature 
bulls and cows, and they are offered at a price 
averaging about $300. 


BULLET PASSES THROUGH PARTRIDGE 
AND SLAYS BUCK. 

Virginia, Minn., Dec. 11.—While hunting in 
the woods near Camp No. 35 on the line of the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific railroad, north of 
this city, Charles Dubs and Ald. E. F. Murray 
saw a partridge. They were armed only with 
‘deer rifles. Dube took aim and fired. The part- 
ridge flutteted to the ground, and as they picked 
up the bird they heard a commotion in the un- 
derbrush a few yards distant. Investigation 
showed that a ‘buck had been struck by the bul- 
let that killed the partridge. The deer was 
tagged and shipped to Virginia. 


MAINE FIRE WARDEN’S TESTIMONY TELLS 
HOW RUFFED GROUSE “DRUM.” 

Light is thrown upon the operation of the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse cocks or “part- 
ridge,” as this bird is called in the woodland dis- 
tricts, by the testimony of Fred L. Hutchings, a 
Maine fire warden, located at Tumbledown moun- 
tain, Franklin county, in the heart of the great 
game country. There are many disputes over how 
this noise is produced, but the word of the 
woodsman, who has observed the grouse at close 
range, should prove conclusive. His written tes- 
timony follows: 

“In several of the popular sporting magazines 
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at different times I have read articles by some of 
my brother hunters and campers on ‘the drum- 
ming of the partridge.’ These articles were 
written with the idea of demonstrating or show- 
ing the way the partridge ‘drums.’ I remember 
one article written by a woman. She said the 
partridge made that drumming sound by striking 
his wings very rapidly against the sides of the 
log on which he was sitting. Another writer, a 
man from Wyoming, I believe, said the drum- 
ming was made by the partridge beating his 
wings against his sides very rapidly. 

“I have had the opportunity for the past two 
weeks to watch two old drummers very closely 
several times a day. I am fire warden at Tum- 
bledown mountain and am in the land of a great 
many partridges. One old drummer comes right 
behind my camp almost every day and is very 
tame. 

“I was within ten feet of him one day, lying 
down behind a spruce log, when he commenced 
to drum. The drumming goes something like 
this: Thrump—thrump—thrump-th-r-th-r-th-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-rthrump. 

“The first few beats are slow and then faster 
and faster for six or seven seconds, and then he 
stops. He makes that thrumping by beating his 
wings up against his breast. He does not strike 
the log at all with his wings. He seems to lean 
back when he drums and after the drumming, 
for perhaps fifteen minutes, apparently listening, 
and then he will drum again.” 


WISCONSIN WILD GAME SCARCE. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Sportsmen in this sec- 
tion of the state agree that the next session of 
the legislature will have to revise the game laws 
very radically if the wild game of northern Wis- 
consin is to be conserved. Some strongly advo- 
cate a closed season next year for deer, part- 
ridges, grouse and prairie chickens. Every kind 
of wild game is becoming very scarce. 


KEEPING WATCH ON $600,000 LICENSE 
FUND. 

Warned of an impending raid on the great 
resident hunters’ license fund of almost $600,000, 
which was contributed by the hunters of the 
State “for the protection and propagation of 
game and for the payment of bounties,” the con- 
ference of Western Pennsylvania sportmen’s or- 
ganizations, which is planning for a new state- 
wide organization, is sending out an alarm to all 


the orgaizations of the State, urging the hunters . 


to unite and stand firmly together to insure that 
this money is used solely for the purposes for 
which it was contributed. If necessary legal ac- 


tion will be taken to prevent the use of this 
money for other purposes,.but it is felt that if 
the sportsmen will stand firm and make plain to 
the legislators the fact that any appropriation of 
this money except for the proper purposes will 
bring down the wrath of over 300,000 voters on 
their heads, this will insure proper legislative 
action. 

The leaders of the new movement plan, if nec- 
essary, to call mass meetings of the licensed 
hunters in every town of size in the State and 
crystallize sentiment against the proposed raid on 
the hunters’ license fund, and declare that any 
legislator who votes for the misappropriation of 
this great fund contributed for the betterment of 
the wild life of the State will earn and receive 
political oblivion. 

An important program of needed legislation 
for the preservation of wild life has been pre- 
pared at great expense by the various sports- 
men’s organizations and a majority of the candi- 
dates for the legislature had already pledged 
themselves to support it, before election, and if 
they go back on these pledges there will be 
trouble all over the state. 

The local conference has adopted resolutions 
outlining their suggested plan for the new or- 
ganization and naming J. H. Nicholson and Jesse 
T. Lazear as their representatives on a commit- 
tee on charter and by-laws. R. T. Brown, of EIl- 
wood City, is president of the conference which 
is expected to hold another meeting soon and 
arrange for the incorporation of the new organi- 
tion from the western counties, while other con- 
ferences in other parts of the State are selecting 
the men to represent their respective sections. 


DEER POT HUNTERS DO THRIVING TRADE. 
Game Board Member Explains Mystery of 
Amateur Nimrod’s Universal Success. 

When a hunter is unable to obtain a deer, it 
is a common practice to buy one from a pot 
hunter, declared F. B. Myers of the Minnesota 
game and fish commission to-day, which may 
explain why nearly every hunter returning from 
the northern woods has brought back a deer 
this year. 

Without a market the poachers soon would 
be driven out of business, said Mr. Myers, who 
said the purchasers of venison illegally obtained 
should be made to suffer heavily in the hope of 
discouraging such offenses. 

Sixty Prosecuted at Hibbing. 

Mr. Myers said the game wardens had more than 

sixty cases pending at Hibbing for violation of 
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the big game laws and that many of the of- 
fenders are among the most prominent citizens 
of the town. 

“Minnesota will never receive the best work 
from its game wardens until the game protec- 
tion service is taken out of politics and placed 
on a civil service basis,” declared E. A. Cleasby, 
Federal inspector of migratory birds, at the 
state capitol to-day. “Game wardenship should 
be a profession and not a job. Under the Min- 
nesota system a game warden likely as not may 
be displaced just about the time he.has master- 
ed the duties of his office and come to be of 
real value to the state. 

Civil Service Proposed. 

“Six states already have civil service for state 
employes and in the departments with which I 
am familiar, as in the game protection and for- 
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ing is not allowed in Michigan, but the deer are 
steadily decreasing in number. 

How does he know that “City Feller” hires the 
best shots to shoot everything they see until they 
get a good buck for him? These best shots must 
be local men, friends of Peter Flint’s Farmer; 
and they must tell him their experiences. Who 
is breakng the law, and who is accessory after 
the fact? Why are there so many does in evi- 
dence with all this slaughter? How did Peter 
Flint’s Farmer et al get those fine bucks he men- 
tions so quickly and easily? Why were those 
bucks so fat? With the rut and the pestering of 
hunters the “few” bucks should have been lean. 
Peter Flint’s Farmer’s buck was running when 
he first saw him, and Farmer pumped lead as 
fast as he could through the brush, yet he knew 
it was a buck, all right. 


nate them, but efficient wardens can keep them 
in check. 

Set aside a few sanctuaries where no deer of 
any kind shall be killed at any time. We cannot 
eat our cake and have it, too. 

‘Would not “City Feller” and “Best Shots”-.and 
“Peter Flint’s Farmer” kill several deer to get a 
good one just the same if there were no “Buck 
Law?” Would a change of law change their na- 


tures? “Can a leopard change his spots?” 
H. S. WINTER. 


BACK TO THE OLD TIME. 
Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 26, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In renewing my subscription for Forest and 
Stream, I want to tell you how much I appre- 





est service, I know that better ‘results are ob- 
tainable than under the old system.” 

Mr. Cleasby is inspector in charge of the lake 
district, comprising the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, and devotes most 
of his time to supplementing the work of the 
state authorities, by instruction and device. 


REFERRED TO PETER FLINT. 
Mohawk, Mich., Dec. 22, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent issue of your paper you print a 
supposed interview which Peter Flint has with a 
farmer. In this interview the farmer objects to 
the “Buck Law.” 

He starts ‘by saying he hasn’t seen so many 
deer before in forty years as this year. Hound- 


Winter in the Woods. 


Three-fourths of the hunters in Michigan try 
to live up to the game laws. I believe this is 
true in New York also. “City Feller” and “Best 
Shots” that he hires belong to the other fourth. 
They are the answer to the question, “Why is a 
game warden?” Are there no wardens in New 
York? 

Does do not all breed every year anywhere. A 
farmer owned a tame doe in a part of Michigan 
where there had been no wild deer for many 
years. In the fall she disappeared. He gave her 
up for lost, but in December she returned. In 
the spring she had a fawn. The nearest wild 
deer known were thirty or forty miles away. 

There will always be game law violators, and 
game hogs who shoot everything they can with- 
out regard to size or sex. No law can elimi- 


ciate it. I have been a reader of it ever since it 
was published, and have always felt the spirit of 
its writers touched a responsive chord in my 
heart. The writings of the old timers are par- 
ticularly pleasing, especially “Nesmuk” as he 
hunted and fished over the part of Pennsylvania 
most familiar to me. The Black Forest Club, 
located in the mountains of Lycoming County, 
close to the borders of his old home, Tioga coun- 
ty, Pa. and also adjacent to Potter county, and 
Clinton county, Pa., has members who remember 
him and many times is he spoken of as the best 
writer who ever hunted and fished in this section 
when trout, grouse, deer and bear, yet furnish the 
finest sport to those who love the Allegheny 
mountains best of all: 


C. W. YOUNGMAN. 
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Woodcock in Corn 
By Theodore Gordon. 


The time has gone by when we could take ad- 
vantage of the woodcock’s habit of visiting fields 
of tall, low lying corn, in August and September ; 
but in its day it was fascinating sport and gave 
one some very difficult snap shooting. 

I never made a really large bag in this way, but 
I knew one man who made a sort of specialty of 
cornfield shooting. He made some large scores, 
as birds from a distance came into the local fields 
in August attracted by rich feeding in the corn. 

Our friend prided himself upon not being 
“fussy,” upon using any old gun and any kind of 


ammunition. With two of the finest breech load- - 


ers in his gun cabinet, he frequently shot an old 
10 gauge muzzle loader, common black powder, 
and newspaper leaves, or any trash for wadding. 
He was a strong advocate of large charges of 
powder and very fine shot; and killed all kinds of 
game birds with “Mustard” seed, (No. 12, the 
finest shot manufactured, except “Dust.” The last 
is used by collectors for humming birds, and oth- 
er tender things). Of course the pattern must 
have been wide, but anyhow, he claimed to have 
bagged 49 woodcock in corn, and to have killed 
them “Straight,” not missing a shot. 

I never saw more than one-quarter that num- 
ber in the corn, in one day, and do not remember 
killing more than 8 birds in such places. I know 
that I made long journeys to districts where the 
birds were by no means plentiful, for a little of 
this shooting.. I know that I went to Ohio be- 
cause I had noted what appeared to be fair breed- 
ing ground, when quail shooting the previous au- 
tumn. The land was rich, and the corn immense, 
towering far above one’s head. I found wood- 
cock in fields where there were low damp spots, 
and one could say very quickly, after inspecting 
these if there were birds about. The borings and 
chalks were easily seen. 

One day early in September, I had tramped my 
legs weary for three cock, before returning to 
mine inn, but I was not dissatisfied; a few wood- 
cock are enough when they are not plentiful. In 
conversation with one of the men seated on the 
front porch he asked me if I had tried a field ot 
magnificent corn that seered to be within the 
village limits, and I said that I had not. “Well,” 
he said, “That strikes meas the most likely place 
I know of for a few woodcock.” 

The field was only a few squares away, so I 
resolved to try it at once and proceeding thither 
found that the portion nearest the village was on 
high ground, but that it gradually sloped away to 
a considerably lower level. 

My dog was a slow worker and in corn never 
ranged more than 20 paces in advance of me 
which was all right for this shooting. 

In a low spot near the far fence I found the 
tell-tale borings; plenty of them, and a moment 
later a fine cock flushed and was cut down, as he 
disappeared from view. ‘We started and bagged 


three birds, and 1 heard the whistle of another. 
As all the woodcock had flown in the direction of 
the high portion of the field, I beat in that di- 
rection. On that day I was trying the mustard 
seed shot, and it seemed quite as effective as 
number 10, the size usually preferred; but the 
ranges were short. We had worked back and 
forth to within a short distance of the fence next 
the village, before we put wp the other cock, and 


ae 


Deer Being Shipped From Mackinaw, Mich. 


it flushed a bit wild, but iby good luck it followed 
the lane of stalks in which I stood, and I could 
see it just topping the corn. 

I fired one barrel and the bird set its wings, 
hard hit, so I gave it the left to make sure, and 
at once a shrill yelling came from the fence. 
Hastily gathering my bird, I hurried to the place 
from which the outcry proceeded, and found the 
village gang of boys in some excitement. They 
had been well peppered with No. 12 shot. It seems 
that they heard my first shot and at once raced 
to the highest point on the fence surrounding the 
field, where there was an entrance with high 
posts and bars. By standing on the bar next the 
top they could overlook the corn, the flying wood- 
cock and the effect of my shots. They had mark- 
ed down the last bird, ‘but retained their position, 
boy-like never thinking of danger. The wood- 
cock flew directly at them and both charges of 
shot were well sprinkled over their persons. The 
only real danger was to the eyes, as the tiny shot 
stung hands and faces without penetrating the 


skin. The boys were very nice about the affair, 





making no complaints, and treating the accident 
as a joke, but I felt much more serious. I was 
thinking of their eyes. I carried them off to the 
only drug store for soda water, and never shot 
in that field again. Woodcock arrive from the 
South, early in spring and the eggs are hatched 
the first week in May. The young birds are 
usually full grown before July 1st. They scatter 
from the breeding grounds in August. 


CONDITIONS ON GAME RANGES. 


The following are extracts from the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Biological Survey, United 


States Department of Agriculture, referring to 
the game reservations other than those for the 
protection of birds. 

National Bison Range. With an addition of 
19 calves born to the herd of buffalo on the Na- 
tional Bison Range, Montana, during the past 
year, the total number of the herd is now 115. 
It is difficult to ascertain the number of elk on 
the range, but 25 head have been observed by the 
warden in charge, an increase of one over last 
year. There were nine antelope on the range at 
the end of the fiscal year, but the number of 
young born in the past spring is not yet known. 
No animals have died during the year. 

Weather conditions during the spring were 
ideal, and an abundance of bunch grass and 
other feed was the result. Many improvements 
have been made, roads have been repaired, trails 
cleared, and a telephone line two miles long con- 
structed to connect with the Flathead Company’s 
lines. 

Elk Refuge in Wyoming. .Negotiations have 
been practically consummated for the purchase 
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of a tract of land for a winter elk refuge in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, authorized by act of 
March 4, 1913, but title to the land thas not yet 
been secured. 

Niobrara Game Reservation. Conditions on 
the Niobrara Reservation, Nebraska, have been 
exceptionally favorable, and all the animals are 
in good condition. The reservation continues to 
be an attraction to citizens of the State, as is 
evidenced by the large number of visitors. The 
37 animals now on the reservation include ten 
buffalo, twenty-three elk and four deer. Since 
their arrival there has been an increase of two 
buffalo, seven elk and one deer. The only loss 
so far reported was that of a young elk, which 
died during the winter. The additional deer was 
purchased from the park department of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wild Cave Game Preserve. Through co- 
operation of the American Bison Society, four- 
teen buffalo, seven males and seven females, 
donated by the New York Zoological Park, were 
successfully shipped by express on November 
25, 1913, to the Wild Cave Preserve, near Hot 
Springs, S. Dak. Sufficient land has been ac- 
quired and added to the preserve to insure a 
permanent water supply. With the twenty-one 
elk transferred from Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
and a deer recently purchased, there are now 36 
animals on the preserve. Contracts have been 
let for the construction of a strong woven-wire 
fence, 88 inches in height and 8.67 miles in 
length, to inclose 4,160 acres of the preserve. 


As a result of the unusually mild winter in 
the Jackson Hole region in Wyoming, the migra- 
tion of elk to the feeding grounds was not large. 
Feeding the elk began January 30th and ended 
March 28th, with a total of 6,150 elk fed. Two 
hundred and forty-one elk were captured in 
Jackson Hole for distribution to National and 
State game reservations. Fifty head were dis- 
tributed in the National Forests in Colorado; 46 
in the National Forests in Utah; 23 to the newly 


created State preserve in Custer county, S. Dak.;. 


and 21 to the Wind Cave game preserve near 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

Reports indicate that there were but slight win- 
ter losses among the elk not fed. 

Iu co-operation wth the Department of Interior 
and Treasury, the project of stocking the rein- 
deer part of the Aleutian Islands Reservation 
was begun in the Summer of 1913. Owing to 
very rough weather, a number of reindeer aboard 
the Manning, which left Portage Bay with 65, re- 
fused to eat. As a result, eight died. It was 
therefore determined to place a herd of 21 on 
Dutch Harbor Island and to land the remaining 
36 head at Umnak. 


DEER AND RABBITS MUST GO. 
Jersey Too Densely Populated and Hunters 
Cause Fires, Says Board. 

Trenton, Dec. 17. 

Virtual extermination of deer and rabbits in 
New Jersey is planned by the state forestry com- 
mission as the only effective means of protecting 
the state woodlands against forest fires such as 
destroyed nearly $200,000 worth of property dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the present gunning 
season. 

The argument advanced by the forestry com- 
mission is, that New Jersey is becoming too 
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densely populated to make it much longer avail- 
able as a game refuge. As the commission holds 
that the presence of gunners in the field in large 
number is principally responsible for forest fires, 
the members contend that the state should de- 
vote its efforts to savings its forests, even at the 
expense of its game. 

That the action of the forestry commission will 
stir up the opposition of most of the 70,000 hunt- 
ers with which New Jersey is credited seems al- 
most certain. On the other hand farmers who 
claim that their crops are destroyed by deer and 
rabbits may line up on the other side and make 
the fight an interesting one. 

Trenton, Dec. 22, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Beecroft: 

I have your letter of Dec. 18th, and in reply 
to the same would say that the Fish and Game 
‘Commission will strongly oppose any measures 
looking to the removal of protection from rabbits 
and deer. There is no proof whatever that the re- 
cent forest fires were started by gunners. In 
fact we are very certain that the railroads were 
responsible for a number of them. I personally 
do not believe that any law looking to the exter- 
mination of deer and rabbits will be passed by the 
uext Legislature. 

ERNEST NAPIER, President. 
State of New Jersey Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners. 


THE NEW QUEBEC GAME REGION. 
One Who Has Been There Advises What Por- 
tions ‘to Avoid—Indians Killing Off Game. 

Hanover, Pa., Dec. 21, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested in several articles lately 
published in Forest and Stream relative to the 
new North, or properly, the new country opened 
by the Transcontinental road in northern Quebec. 

With reference to this new big game country 
which, to some extent, has been exploited, I 
want to sound a word of warning to prospective 
hunters for the coming year. , 

“All that glitters is not gold,” neither is all of 
this north country a game paradise—not any 
more. 

The country is virgin enough, but the section 
north of the Abitibi Lake, fifteen to twenty 
miles north from steel, has been hunted, and 
well hunted at that. 

‘With a companion and two Indan guides I 
spent two weeks northeast from White Fish in 
October, and no matter where we went, we found 
evidences of the country having been recently 
hunted. All good camp sites held their tepee 
poles and recent beds. Before leaving the rail- 
road a Hudson’s Bay man informed me that the 
Abitibi Post Indians had already killed seventy 
or more moose and that at that time, October 
13th, most of them were out hunting meat. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company have not and will 
not advance outfits nor extend credit to any of 
their Indians this year and have instructed all of 
them to hunt meat this winter. 

It simply means, that you must get at least 
fifty to seventy-five miles from any Hudson’s 
Bay Post in the future. 

They tell you that there are no deer in the 
north Abitibi country, very few bear, caribou 
being so infrequent, that they tell you there are 
none. 

I went east eighty-six miles from Cochrane to 


White Fish River. The time limit prevented me 
from going north on the river, which route en- 
tails an eleven mile portage into Turgeon River’ 
waters, so was compelled to choose the south 
course from the track to the mouth of the river, 
then across the northeast area of Abitibi Lake 
to Fish River, then north about fifteen miles, 
hunting this country north by canoe and over- 
land with results as mentioned. 

The Bell River region farther east on the 
line, seems the ideal country, easy to reach from 
east or west, and with very little portaging north 
from steel. The country is virgin and, from the 
best information at hand, contains moose and 
bear in plenty. This section will be well opened 
in 1915, will contain good new hunting camps 
and guides and should surely appeal to the man 
in search of a good head. 

A trip north from steel on the Harricanaw 
River—midway from White Fish and Bell River 
—while it entails numerous portages—opens 
magnificent big game country, and I am told, the 
small lakes contiguous and the tributary streams, 
contain all kinds of trout. 

It is, all of it, surely great and virgin country, 
But yet away from steel and particularly, from 
any Hudson’s Bay Post. 

J. A. MELSHEIMER. 


AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR IN PRINT. 

Forest and Stream acknowledges with .pleasure 
the receipt of a handsome booklet “Wild West- 
ern Scenes” by C. L. Stratton of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Stratton states as his “excuse,”—al- 
though the book needs no apology or excuse of 
any nature—that the articles were written for 
and published by Forest and Stream and have 
been reproduced mainly for the purpose of pre- 
serving some scenes and incidents of happy 
memory. This purpose has been well accom- 
plished and the stories in the book are as inter- 
esting, and some of them more interesting now, 
than when first written. Mr. Stratton has been a 
Forest and Stream contributor for many years 
and thousands of readers still recall with pleas- 
ure some of the exquisite little things he has pub- 
lished in these columns. The pamphlet is for 
private distribution and ‘bears no price mark, but 
it deserves a wider circulation than intended by 
the author. 





THE CALL OF THE WOODS. 


By James B. Carrington. 


O, take me away from the town to-day, 
For it’s dull and dreary and stale and gray, 
And I hear afar the murmur of trees, 

The music of waters afloat on the breeze. 


Let me drift once more in the old canoe, 

Where the skies are pure and the stars are true, 

Where the wood folk stare at the camp-fires 
glow, 

And the trout leap high in the pools below. 


Away from the noise and hurry and strife, 
Away where the pines are the breath of life, 
Where the blue hills dream in the fading light, 


- And the loon’s wild cry echces down the night. 
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Pennsylvania Game Law Changes 


The United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania are 
going to ask the legislature this winter to amend 
in a number of particulars, the present game laws 
of that state, and when they ask for amend- 
ments they will show by the result of test ballots, 
that hundred of hunters and fishermen in the dif- 
ferent counties are in favor of the suggested 
changes. The law that they desire will contain 
the following provisions: 

Open season for gray, black and fox squirrel, 
gray rabbit and hare, wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
Virginia partridge, commonly called quail, wood- 
cock, Mongolian, Chinese and ringneck pheas- 
ants, during the month of November of each 
year. This includes all small game in a uniform 
season. 

Open season for bear» November 1 to Decem- 
ber 15, both days inclusive. 

Open season for deer, December 1 to Decem- 
ber 15, both days inclusive. 

No hunting to be allowed in the forest or 
waste lands or on agricultural lands for any pur- 
pose during the months of September and Octo- 
ber of each year, for red squirrels, groundhogs 
or any other unprotected animals or birds, ex- 
cepting web-footed wild water fowl, snipe, shore 
birds and other migratory game birds as pro- 
vided by law. 

The sale of no native game birds or animals 
killed in Pennsylvania to be permitted. This adds 
squirrels and rabbits to the list of game which 
may not be sold. 

The bag limits proposed are: Wild turkey, one 
in one day; two in one week or two in one 

. Season. 

Ruffed grouse—Five in one day; 20 in one 
week; 25 in one season. 

Squirrels—Six in one day; 20 in one week; 40 
im one season. 

Quail—Ten in one day; 30 in one week; 40 in 
one season. 

Rabbits—Ten rabbits or five hare in one day; 
30 gray rabbits or 20 hare in one week; 60 gray 
rabbits or 30 hare in one season. 

Woodcock—Thirty in one week; 40 in one 
season. 

Deer—One in a season, which in every in- 
stance must be a male deer with horns or antlers 
extending not less than two inches above the hair. 

The deer limit would remain the same, but re- 
ductions on other season bags would be heavy, 
the present limits now being: Ten in one day on 
rabbits for as many days as the shooter hunts, 
reduced to 60 in a season; quail reduced from 75 
in a season to 40; ruffed grouse reduced from 50 
in one season to 25; squirrels reduced from six 
in one day for any number of days to 40 in one 
season. 

In addition to this, it is proposed to amend the 
law for closing territory to the hunting of deer 
or elk so that from one to five contiguous coun- 
ties may be closed to the hunting of any one or 
all of the species of native game birds or ani- 
mals. By this system it will probably not be 
necessary to establish any more closed periods of 
years on quail or turkey, as enough counties may 
always be closed to insure a good stock of birds. 


The present law is mandatory upon aldermen. 


justices of the peace and others having jurisdic- 
tion in cases of game law violation so that the 
magistrate must impose the penalties fixed when- 
ever a conviction is secured. But in several in- 
stances justices of the peace have had convic- 
tions, or even pleas of guilty» and discharged the 
defendants without penalty and without any ex- 
cuse to jusify such action. 

Fishermen, farmers and sportsmen who believe 
there are too many dogs running about the 
woods are strongly urging the repeal of the law 
which protects the raccoon as a game animal. 
He is not included in the list of game animals 
for which seasons are fixed above. In case 
hunting is prohibited in September and October 
two months will be cut off the coon season 
anyway. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN WESTERN CON- 
NECTICUT. 

The close season on birds practially closed in 
this section on the 19th instead of the 23rd of 
November, as it was useless to try to hunt with 
any expectation of success on account of the 
snow and cold. 

There was a crust on the snow that would 
warn a partridge of the approach of danger two 
or three gun shots away. Very few were brought 
to bag after the snow came. 

It no doubt saved hundreds of partridge. From 
reports from rabbit hunters who have been out 
since the season on birds closed, there is more 
birds left over than usual. Almost every hunter 
plans to go all they can the last week, as it gen- 
erally is the best time to make good bags. In 
the past I have killed as many partridge the last 
week as I would all the rest of the season. This 
year I got one in the four last days. This was 
the case with dozen of others whom I personally 
know and hunt with. Four of us were foolish 
enough to go up to Litchfield County in an auto 
the last day. It was a trip you will not forget. 
We struck six inches of snow and so cold you 
had no feeling in your hands. We all ‘had some 
good shots, but could not handle our guns and, 
after an hour, there was a young blizzard raging 
and we made for the auto in quick time most 
frozen. We vowed never to tackle that country 
in snow again. It took about an hour to run to 
New Milford and we killed more birds in Tom 
Young’s hotel than we did any day this season. 

From my own experience and what I can 
learn from the sportsmen I have come in contact 
with the past season has been as good, if not a 
little better than last year. In some localities 
where you would not find any birds in the last 
two or three years, they would be quite plentiful. 
The quail has certainly increased. I moved four 
flock in one day, which was unusual. The dry 
season no doubt, saved a good many birds, as 
there were very few days when the conditions 
were right for good dog work, the birds being 
wild on account of the noise in the leaves. The 
introduction of the pheasant has made better 
shooting in Connecticut, as the game commission 
liberated 6,000 in the State. You hear a good 
many say they ought to be protected, but as long 
as they can be propagated on the game farm and 
liberated each spring, it gives the sportsman 





something to shoot and helps to protect our na- 
tive game birds, which we have not been able to 
raise successfully up to now. 

I know of parties who have spent a whole 
week chasing pheasants, whereas they would 
have been hunting partridge and quail. 

On account of the dry season the woodcock 
shooting thas not been up to the standard. On 
Dec. 2 I was out for a walk with my dogs and 
moved one. Now the season is over and we have 
had our fun, let us devote a little thought and 
time in looking after the bevies of quail we know 
are left and see that they are fed and cared for 
this winter. Get in touch with the nearest far- 
mer where the quail hang out and see that he 
gets some feed. If he has a son get him to go 
‘with you to locate and build a shelter, where you 
can scatter feed, so they will get the habit of 
coming there for their meals. Our partridge will 
take care of themselves, as they will bud when 
they cannot get their other food. Another mat- 
ter that every sportsman should take an interest 
in, is the Legislature at Hartford, where the laws 
are enacted. I have been on the legislative com- 
mittee to attend the hearing before the Fish and 
Game ‘Committee ever since the Pahquioque Rod 
and Gun Club was organized sixteen years ago. 
There is more good legislation started from this 
club in that time than all the rest of the state 
combined. The commissioners gave our commit- 
tee the credit for starting the license law, Sena- 
tor Bailey of Bethel, introducing the first bill 
which was defeated that year but the next ses- 
sion there were several bills introduced from dif- 
ferent sections of the State which was through 
the efforts of this committee. Every sportsman 
should take an active interest in the fish and 
game laws. Now the duck law is taken care of 
by the Federal authorities which seemed to be 
the bone of contention for the last few years. 
Now we can go there united on the best laws to 
be enacted. 

The present law on game birds is giving good 
satisfaction with those who want to see game in- 
crease, or hold its own, while others want to see 
a longer season. 

We all know what that would mean under the 
present conditions with the auto to take you to 
any cover which was impossible to make before, 
unless two or three days were spent in going and 
coming. It is going to be hard in the future for 
our game to hold its own with the modern 
things to get it with. 

The rabbit laws certainly should be improved 


on. There should be a limit placed on the num-. 


ber taken in a day, the season should be short- 
ened, then there would not be any such slaughter 
as we read about once in a while. A party of 
rabbit hunters went for a week’s hunt this fall 
and came back with 100 rabbits. They were not 
satisfied with getting that many but had to put 
it in the local paper. A man in the town where 
they hunted saw it and was furious over it. He 
sent the piece to one of the farm journals, and of 
all the call-downs you ever saw anyone get, it 
was the hunters in general. Any man from Dan- 
bury has got a black eye in that town now, no 
matter what he hunts. 

I do not suppose the rabbit hunters will like it 
‘but it seems all the kicks you hear from the far- 
mers is due to the rabbit hunters tearing down 
the walls to get a’ measly little rabbit instead of 
‘trying to find another. The law gives them the 
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use of a ferret more for that reason than any 
other, but still they persist in doing it. 

This man said that inside of three years there 
would not be any land in that town but what was 
posted. 

We all know if it was not for the farmer we 
could not hunt, then why not use him as we 
would like to be used and show him that it is for 
the sport and recreation we are after and not to 
cause him trouble, and very few will refuse to 
let you hunt. 

E. H. BAILEY. 


HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC AND ALASKA. 


‘ARSHALL SCULL is one of the outdoor 

writers who understands how to tell his 

experiences in print. His new book, “Hunt- 
ing in the Arctic and Alaska,” (John C. Winston 
Company, $2.50 net), will attract attention, first 
because it relates the experience of a most un- 
usual hunting trip, and secondly because the book 
is so thoroughly well done. It gives the summary 
of a season’s cruise down the Yukon River, 
through Bering Strait to Herald Island and 
Northeastern Siberia, and by Bering Sea to the 
Alaska and Kenai Peninsulas. Mr. Scull’s ‘party 
was the first one successfully to accomplish a 
hunting trip into this part of the Arctic. There 
have been many successful ‘trips made into the 
Arctic Ocean on the eastern side of North Amer- 
ica, but, because of the difficulties and great dis- 
tance to be covered, hunting trips north of East- 
ern Siberia have not previously been attempted 
or successfully concluded. In this book Mr. Scull 
tells the story of a big game hunt, of which the 
trophies included practically all the game to be 
met with in Alaska, the western Arctic Ocean, 
and the shores of Siberia. But he does more, 
for the adventures which befell the party over- 
shadow in interest the chase of polar bear and 
walrus. Incidentally he gives personal impres- 
sions of the important places in the interior and 
around the coast of Alaska. 


Mr. Scull’s party travelled altogether something 
like. 17,000 miles, counting the trip across the con- 
tinent from Philadelphia and to Alaska and re- 
turn. Some of the readers of Forest and Stream 
may have had the pleasure of witnessing, through 
the medium of moving pictures taken by Captain 
Kleinschmidt, some of the thrilling incidents of 
Mr. Scull’s journey, but the trip was not a moving 
picture expedition, and was conducted along the 
highest plane of true sportsmanship, and for the 
purpose partly of making collections for one or 
more American scientific institutions. 


FAVOR GAME PRESERVES. 


The Ohio State Agricultural Commission ex- 
pects to ask the legislature to allow an appropria- 
tion of $25,000, to be taken from the hunters’ li- 
cense fund, for the establishment of a game 
preserve in southern Ohio, in territory which 
includes Scioto, Pike, Ross and Winton counties. 
A special committee to investigate this project, 
reported to the commission Tuesday, favoring it. 


A strong array of feature articles are sched- 
uled for the big February nugber. It will be on 
sale on all newsstands. Do not miss it. 
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The Rise of 


Give the English gentleman sportsman the 
privilege accorded the Oregon gunner, in bird 
shooting during the few months last past, and 
countless would be heard the exclamation. “B’ 
Jove! Some sport.” ; 

At the season’s opening and for some time fol- 
lowing, the beautiful pheasant, accustomed to 
protection, was slaughtered almost at will, but 
quick to learn its unexpected peril, the bird de- 
veloped a cunning and a gameness satisfying both 
the amateur shot and the crack professional as 
well. 

All are familiar with the method of hidden 
traps as practiced by some eastern rod and gun 
clubs at a clay pigeon shoot. Substituting the 
round whirling clay for the brilliantly feathered 
rooster and the limited park enclosure for the 
entire Willamette valley, one will then realize 
the delights offered when the state of Oregon 
removed the ban on killing its great game bird. 

The China, the wild and undomesticated at 
heart, loves the cultivated fields and the adjacent 
shelter of low shrubs and other natural valley 
growths. Although he is met at times about the 


favorite dusting grounds of the upland quail,’ 


more often his red bobbing head is seen amidst 
the grain stubble and abundant fern fronds close 
tne buildings of some valley farmer, as some 
clumsy sow or nibbling angora frightens him, 
clucking sharply away from a hidden spot in 
their fenced-in pasture. 

The Boy and I had awakened early. To-day I 
was to be initiated into the delights of China 
shooting. As I pulled on my high topped boots, 
I shivered with the morning dampness. To wad- 
dle about in that wet growth and mud, which 
appeared from the open window and ever seems 
to affect this country out of doors, would surely 
grow ‘webs between my toes at last, like all na- 
tive’sons are said to have acquired. 

“Well Boy! bet I miss the first China,” I of- 
fered. He made no reply but with a knowing 
grin completed his preparation and swung open 
the door. 

Down a long sticky lane, leading to the big 
timbered pasture, we plodded some distance, then 
rolled over the rails and entered a big field to 
our right. It was a crop of knee high fern cov- 
ering a long gently sloping hillside. 

“Hold on till I pick up my ammunition,” I 
commanded, leaning my gun against the fence, 
and stooped to gather up some fifteen odd scat- 
tered shells that had merrily bounded from the 
pocket of my hunting coat as I displayed my ath- 
letic ability as regards fences. 

“All right,” Bang! the Boy replied and pulled 
at the’same wink of eye. Down tumbled a 
plump bird. 

“What th—!” I commenced. 

“Wake up!” he cut me short. “They are liable 
to be anywhere.” 

And certainly he was right. Just as sure as my 
attention would be occupied with some special 
attraction of nature, I would raise a clattering 
bird of bright colors, which would sail swiftly 
and smoothly away. If in the open I felt ashamed 
to. miss but when at.sharp angles amidst under- 





“China”’ 


brush and trees, the eye and finger had to be 
unusually active. 

Sometimes several pheasants would rise to- 
gether and but one red head among the hens. 
How careful must be the aim, for to bring down 
a hen was to break the law. Rather ticklish 
shooting. They seemed wise to the fact and 
would continually and swiftly dart across each 
other’s line of flight. More often, however, the 
method of group flight would be different. Up- 
on approaching near to the place of hiding one 
would be suddenly stopped and brought to posi- 
tion by the quick rise of a single bird. As it set- 
tled another would rise and so on until all had 
flown. Possibly a rooster would take one of the 
turns; you never knew. 

Poor and bungling a ‘hand as I consider my- 
self with the trap gun, I easily bagged two hand- 
some birds in the short few hours of that morn- 
ing’s walk. In the excitement of the hunt and 
the beauty of the damp sparkling morning, I had 
almost forgotten the Boy, though conscious of 
the report of his gun occasionally. He had cov- 
ered much more ground than I, as is so often the 
case when I hunt with others. And truly he had 
been repaid. Four Chinas and two valley quail 
bulged his gaping coat sides. ; 

Ridiculously feathered out he was. Long, 
black and yellow barred, tail feathers protruding 
in all directions. 

Nor is the pleasure ended with the day’s shoot- 
ing. No better wild game is placed upon the 
table or cooked in the camp of any hunter or 
lover of wild meat, than that afforded by the 
China pheasant. Rich, dainty and tasty. It is 
indeed a far better, a more suitable prize of good 
shooting than is a silver match case, a box of 
New Club or some untried pump gun. 

J. VAN VALIN, Salem, Oregon. 


the 


WORLD’S RECORD ON A CARTER ROD. 
A. Carter & Co., fishing rod and tackle manufac- 
turers, 11 SouthMolton St., Bond St., W. London, 
call attention to the fact that the world’s record 
tuna of 710 pounds, the capture of which was 
noted in Forest and Stream some weeks ago, was 
brought to boat with one of their split cane rods. 
They also claim the world’s record of 4,000 
pounds of fish caught on two of their rods in 
eleven days. The announcement which Messrs. 
Carter & Co., make in another column of Forest 
and Stream will be interesting to -Amerian ang- 
lers, particularly the statement in their card that 
they have been established in business over two 
hundred years. This means that they were sell- 
ing fishing tackle at least two generations before 
the American colonies had become independent. 
Messrs. Carter & Company will be glad to send 
catalogue to any American angler on request. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The Extermination of Bucks Threatened 


Bennington, Vt., Dec. 21, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of December 19 there was an 
article by your correspondent, Peter Flin’, in 
which he gave an interview with a woodsman of 
Essex County, New York, who advoca‘ed the 
repeal of the present deer law of that state and 
the passage of one permitting the killing of does 
as well as bucks during the open season for deer. 
In this article Mr. Flint says, in conclusion, that 
he submits this interview in order to develop dis- 
cussion between “the theoretical men, naturalists, 
etc., and the more practical men of the deer 
forests, who judge purely from local conditions.” 

This writer’s idea that naturalists are merely 
theorists is a little far-fetched, to say the very 
least. The truth is those field-naturalists who 
study the wild life carefully in its haunts usually 
do so with unbiased minds and are the most 
practical men in the world on questions of 
proper conservation measures. To call such men 
mere theorists is a mistake. They are the very 
best authorities we can find to follow in such 
matters. They are observers with trained eyes 
and intellects, whereas the ordinary woodsman 
only sees things with one eye, half opencd, as it 
were, and the premises on which his conclusions 
are based are usually false and wrong. Experi- 
ence has proved that, while the evidence of such 
men is often worthy of consideration, yet, as a 
rule, it is not a reliable guide for the enactment 
of constructive legislation to conserve the wild 
fife, because such men are generally more inter- 
ested in easy methods of procuring game than in 
preserving it. 

If there is one thing that has been thoroughly 
established by the practical experience-of the 
past it is that the females and young of the deer 
should have practically permanent protection un- 
less it is desired to exterminate the whole spe- 
cies. It is quite too late for some woodsman to 
now come forward with a great discovery that 
this theory is a mistake. He is simply going 
over ground and discussing something that is 
about definitely settled against his notions. 

This arzumezt of Mr. Flint’s lumberman 
friend we thave heard before. Only a few years 
ago it was revived here in Vermont when a law 
was passed permitting the killing of does. But 
two years operation of that measure proved that 
the deer would be very quickly exterminated un- 
less it was repealed and all reasonable sportsmen 
were convinced that as a permanent law it would 
be a serious mistake. So we returned to the 
buck law at once. Every year new evidence is 
being brought forth which tends to show that 
the only safe deer law is one that permits the 
hunter to kill and take but one deer and that a 
buck with horns at least three inches in length. 
Two or more deer to the hunter is too much, 
and no one but an outright game-hog wants 
more than one. 

Reading this interview of Mr. Flint’s through 
carefully one soon discovers that the speaker 
therein quoted is begging the question and fully 
answers his own argument by his admissions. In 
the first place he admits that the deer are in- 


By Henry Chase. 


creasing rapidly in his section—there never were 
so many before—but he will not or cannot see 
that the buck law has anything to do with this, 
but attributes it to eliminating hounding, a 
measure which has been in force for many years. 
‘He complains, however, that the bucks are 
threatened with extermination and he sees noth- 
ing but does and fawns in the woods. Now, 
just how the deer can be increasing so rapidly 
while there is such a great dearth of bucks is 
enough to perplex any man of common sense. 

Again, this man says the majority of the does 
are “dry” or barren. How does he know they 
are barren? Why, simply because they were 
not all accompanied with fawns when he saw 
them in the summer. This simply shows the falla- 
cious grounds upon which his argument is based. 
To find out whether a doe is barren without 
killing her and performing a post-mortem exam- 
ination is a very difficult task. Practical field- 
naturalists always find this to be true, because it 
requires a long series of careful observations 
and then even one may be fooled about it. Of 
course, it is to be conceded that some old does 
Are barren—naturally so, and is might be per- 
fectly safe and even good policy, after many 
years of a stringent buck law to permit a short 
open season for killing one deer of either sex. 
But to allow any such measure to exist for any 
length of time means certain and inevitable ex- 
termination of the deer. There is no question 
about this. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
where the deer are in a rather limited and con- 
fined territory the bucks are highly polygamous 
and one will serve a dozen or more does. True, 
it is possible that the bucks may become so 
decimated from over-hunting as to be reduced 
beyond the proper limit for normal reproduction 
in a given territory. In that case, however, it 
is a suicidal policy to advocate the killing of 
does. What should be done is kill fewer bucks; 
shorten the open season and allow only one buck 
to the hunter. This will eventually restore the 
natural balance of supply without weakening the 


breeding stock. But allowing the does to be 
taken certainly won’t have that effect. 

That portion of this woodsman’s argument 
with respect to guides killing deer promiscuously 
in order to get bucks ‘for their patrons is the old 
story. It is the same stock argument we hear 
everywhere, and is on a par with the one by fish- 
ermen about the inefficacy of the six-inch trout 
law—how all small fish are killed when pricked 
with the hook and are thrown back into the 
water dead, etc. What nonsense! If it be 
true these guides are thus violating the game 
law, is that any reason for changing the law to 
accommodate them? Will such a_ concession 
conserve the deer supply, or will it not provoke 
these guides to violate other laws? 

Also, just note this argument, by this wood- 
man: Allow each hunter to kill one full-sized 
deer of either sex. Then your city hunter 
would be satisfied with the first deer he got, etc. 
So, it is the city hunter who is causing this ex- 
termination of the bucks, is it? And each and 
every one of them always goes home with a 
buck, and the guides kill several does and fawns 
before they get a buck for these patrons? The 
absurdity of this as a general proposition is ap- 
parent upon its very face. According to this 
man there are now some I5 or 20 does to every 
buck in the woods, and yet if the law permitted 
the does to be killed as well as the bucks this 
would be a measure of conservation and the ag- 
gregate number of deer killed annually would 
not be increased. What rot! 

In spite of these old stock arguments we al- 
ways hear wherever a good buck law prevails, 
most of the states are adopting it as a_ settled 
policy that only one deer may be killed during 
the open season and that deer must have ‘horns 
distinctly visible—in other words, a buck more 
than a yearling in age. All this with excellent 
results and upon the argument and the evidence 
brought forward by field-naturalists who are 
just as practical as any woodsman and possessed 
of considerably more real understanding of the 
true situation. 


In Defense of the Pennsylvania Commission 


Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 26, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Siream: 

You usually have such good stuff in your mag- 
azine that it spoils my Christmas to see you pub- 
lish the efforts of Frank G. Harris, ex-State 
treasurer and attorney, and president of the 
Springs Rod and Gun Club, to discredit sports- 
men like John M. Phillips, Game Commissioner, 
and Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, secretary of the Game 
Commission, by a garbled, unfair and unsport- 
manlike account of the notorious Dickinson case, 
in which lying was as common as in an East Side 
gunman case, and which was won by the defense 
largely because it refused to identify the head 
presented in court as the head of the deer kille 
by Dr. Dickinson. - 


Mr. Harris fails to explain that his club, of 
which the defendant was a guest, inched up as 
close to state forestry lands and a game preserve 
as it was allowed to do. He also fails to say that 
the club was on trial, rather than Dr. Dickinson, 
and that its members were the fellows who caus- 
ed delays innumerable in the evident hope of tir- 
ing out the Game Commission. He does not ex- 
plain why the first trial judge in the case was re- 
versed without ceremony by the Superior Court, 
which sent it back for retrial. The first judge 
said the good doctor was not guilty because the 
law had been changed since he committed ‘he act 
for which he was indicted. Changing the law to 
let out some friend has ‘been tried before, and 
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maybe since, but not with great recent success in 
this state. 


Lawyer Harris also fails to say that in the trial 
which resulted in acquittal the testimony of the 
states experts on deer was not accepted, or that 
the express tag records on the dead baby deer 
showed that the weight of the animal was con- 
siderably less than 75 pounds. 


This letter is not intended to supply you what 
Mr. Harris omitted. It is to respectfully sug- 
gest to you that an attorney in the case, and the 
president of the club which entertained the de- 
fendant, can hardly be expected to tell more than 
one side of the story, and that the other side 
is certainly entitled to a hearing. Also that his 
conclusions from the verdict, that Pennsylvania 
will not stand for a game commission which tries 
to enforce the law without fear of clubs of mil- 
lionaires, is very much wrong. Pennsylvania will 
stand for no other sort of a game commission. 

The Game Commission last year bought over 
one hundred deer from a private preserve in 
Clearfield County, the abode of Mr. Harris and 
his club, for stocking four closed counties. At 
the urgent request of Clearfield county sports- 
men, who were all right, some of those deer, in- 
tended for closed territory, were turned loose in 
Clearfield county, upon promises galore that they 
would be protected. Several of them were shot 
as soon as the season opened. Dogs ran others. 
A justice of the peace, trying a dog case, had the 
confession of the owner of the dogs that a deer 
was run. A proper complaint had been made and 
a deputy game protector had all the evidence 
needed. There had been many complaints from 
the same neighborhood. That justice of the peace, 
although the law makes a fine mandatory, accept- 
ed the confession and discharged the defendant. 
In Clearfield county they can find no way to get 
at that justice except that the judge promised to 
call him into court and reprimand him. 

That is the sort of influence exerted by the 
Harris crowd. That is the backing given a deputy 
game protector who tried to enforce the law. We 
could give you other instances to show what 
brand of persecution is handed out to “hunting 
camps of reputable citizens, clean sportsmen, and 
men who have never been charged with any vio- 
lation of the game laws.” We are their neigh- 


“bors and we know how they protected the deer 


the state bought for us and gave to them hbe- 
cause we were good enough sportsmen to agree 
to it. 

That will be all about that. We expect Penn- 
sylvania to revise its game laws this winter. Get 
in the game and help. That will atone for this 
Harris stuff. There are 300,000 licensed hunters 
in the state and 100,000 more who are exempt 
They are getting together 
with the game commission and will ask for the 
legislation they want. It is a big state, and lots of 
room for argument on seasons, bag limits and 
other regulations, but no room for knocking the 
game commission or for wasting space and tears 
over things like this Dickinson case. The doctor 
is all right but if the sportsmen of the state list- 
ened to some people it would not be five years be- 
fore the public at large would be paying the bills 
and clubs like his would have all the hunting. 

JOHN E. GABLE. 
President, Johnston Camp, United Sportsmen. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SPORTSMEN. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
lation that will permit the acquirement of sur- 
face only or the expenditure of more than $5 
per acre, to get the land in fee simple. 

The counties in the western end of the state 
also furnish the greater proportion of the hunt- 
er’s license money, and the men who are paying 
this want to see the state establish “protected 
areas,” if necessary, on leased lands in large 
areas to which all hunters will have access. In 
the centers of these large areas the game can be 
propagated ‘by the game commission for restock- 
ing the covers about and planting in other sec- 
tions where the game is depleted. 

To co-operate with the fish, game and forestry 
departments in this phase of the work and that 
of properly planting fish, protecting streams 
from pollution and dynamiting and enforcing the 
laws, it is necessary that strong, active local or- 
ganizations be built up which will have a voice 
in determining the general policies of the state 
departments through a state organization and 
which will be enabled to advise’ and help the va- 
rious state commissions in reference to matters 
concerning their respective districts. 


United Sportsmen Split. 

The United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania are 
practically split asunder through disagreements 
between the president and members of the or- 
ganization in the southeastern, central and west- 
ern counties. The following three out of four 
directors elected have resigned: H. E. Brooks, 
Jr. of Pittsburgh; H. F. Ward, of Washington. 
and P. J. Little of Ebensburg. The other di- 
rector, E. A. Weimar of Lebanon, has not yet re- 
signed, so far as the western camps have heard. 

An effort is being made to secure a strong 
representative from each county on the first state 
governing board of the new organization, and it 
is expected that at least half the counties will b+ 
organized by April 1, as the intention is to 
place several field organizers at work without 
delay, because the legislative program is im- 
portant and pressing. 

The new organization proposes also to take 
the qualifications of candidates for the appoint- 
ments to the 47 new game protectorships, and 20 
new fish wardenships that the Legislature is ex- 
pected to create, and to insist on the appoint- 
ments of high class men who know the woods 
and the streams and whose honesty and sports- 
manship is beyond question. It is expected that 
there will be at least one game protector in each 
county and the local orgznization of the league 
in that county will be expected to recommend 
the proper man for the place. 

The question of an adequate and thoroughly 
safeguarded bounty system is also to be taken 
up and the new organization will see that money 
is provided to pay bounties and that the boun- 
ties on the wild cats are increased to the point 
where it will be made worth while for residents 
of mountain districts to engage in hunting down 
systematically these pests which are killing 
hundreds of deer and turkeys and thousands of 
grouse and rabbits every year. 

All in all, the new organization promises to fill 
a long-felt want for a live, active, fighting or- 
ganization for wild life protection and to ex- 
tend over the state and accumulate a member- 
ship of at least 100,000 in a few years. The 
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dues will be small and government plan such 
that every member will know what is going on 
in the organization and will be given definite 
work to do to help along the cause and will 
have a voice in its affairs. 


GROW GOLDEN SEAL. 

Speaking of plants that may be cultivated with 
little trouble and with profit to the grower, a 
writer in Green’s Fruit Grower advises those who 
have a bit of unused woodland or underbrush to 
plant golden seal. He considers it one of the 
most remunerative of plants to raise, and says 
that it requires very little care. 

The roots of this plant sold fifteen years ago 
at thirty cents a pound. The price has steadily 
advanced; the root is now worth five and one- 
half dollars a pound, and the dry leaves and 
stems now sell for twenty-five cents a pound. It 
is one of the most widely used drugs known to 
the modern pharmacopeeia. 


At the end of three years, you can sort out the 
mature roots from the young ones, and wash and 
dry them for sale, while you put the young roots 
back ‘iin the ground. At the end of three years 
the grower has a yearly crop of roots, and, be- 
ginning with the first year, he has a yearly crop 
of leaves and stems. This is one of the crops on 
which there is an absolute certainty of a market 
that will run after you as soon as any golden 
seal buyer knows you have the goods to sell. Go 
and ask your druggist, or your doctor, about the 
value of golden seal. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
Tid Bits of News and Gossip. 


As an_ indica- 
tion of the 
drag trapshoot- 
ing has on its 
devotees, an in- 
stance is cited in the case of Fred 
Howard, who won the handicap 
event at New Rochelle a few days 
ago. Fred thought he would not 
shoot and, on being urged, said: 
I am afraid to start again as busi- 
ness keeps me pretty close to the 
wheel, and while it’s a cinch to 
cure the drink habit—not that 
Fred ever had it—it’s pretty 
nearly impossible to get over the 
awful desire to crack your entire 
income away at the elusive aero- 
saucer. The habit is back, Fred 
having decided to join New Rochelle Yacht Club 
and shoot “reglar.” 


The scheme of running the trap department 
monthly, instead of weekly, will be a great ad- 
vantage to shooters and clubs. It will enable 
us to furnish the full month’s scores, a ready 
reference in one book, and, instead of lifting 
scores and story from the newspapers, as is gen- 
erally done by the weekly trap papers, we will be 
able to get scores and story direct from the dif- 
ferent clubs, and will have time to get them 
whipped into original style and lend a bit of 
originality to what the general reader complains 
of as “dry junk, which keeps space that should 
be devoted to hunting and fishing.” We hope to 
be able to offer trap shooting in a form that will 
entice every reader of this paper to the trap col- 
umns and make every reader a trap shooter, as 
well as every trap shooter a fisherman and field 
shooter. Our only suggestion is that shoots to 
be announced should be sent us as early as pos- 
sible. We are ready for you, now shoot. 


We present, in another column, an original 
sketch by Mr. Frank G. Drew, sales manager 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. This was made 
at the last Interstate meeting, while one of the in- 
teresting discussions was going on as to whether 
it was legal to use the new hat of the treasurer- 
manager to collect the ballots. The original of 
the drawing was, well some say Tom Keller, who 
puts “steel where steel belongs” and Peters where 
Peters belong. We ask brother Keller’s pardon 
for the proximity of a libel. 


The plans for Long Island Sound Champion- 
ship are shaping up. Dates have not been set 
but likely it will be in February. Last year’s 
championship was won by Hazen Hoyt of Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club. A Forest and Stream 
trophy will be shot for at this series. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from George H. Gran- 
bery, New Rochelle Yacht Club. 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


It is interesting to note that fifteen Forest and 
Stream trophies were shot for on Thanksgiving 
Day, making nineteen already awarded. Nine 
thus far are scheduled for Christmas shoots. 
This trophy is a very handsome one ahd is of- 
fered on a basis that enables every club to shoot 
for it. Let me tell you how to go about it. It is 
a silver cup, 13 inches high, made for us by In- 
ternational Silver Company. 


The novice event at New York Athletic Club 
is proving exceedingly popular. It brings out two 
or three new shooters each week and the handi- 
caps are so well arranged that a tie invariably 
results. Other clubs would do well to schedule an 


event of this soft. 
W. G. BEECROFT. 


WHITE PLAINS GUN CLUB. 
President Guy Ward Again on Deck. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather only 
fourteen shooters faced the traps at the White 
Plains Gun Club, Gedney Farms, White Plains, 
N. Y., on Saturday afternoon, it ‘being the last 
shoot of the year. ; 

At times it was impossible to see the targets on 
account of the heavy mist and rain. Guy Ward, 
president of the club, who is slowly recovering 
from a case of infection, caused by a splinter of 
steel in his left hand, came out and shot 25 tar- 
gets. Things seem to work perfectly when Guy 
shows up at the club, and aside from the fact that 
he weighs almost 250 pounds, he is as lively and 
active as some of the less fortunate when it 
comes to size. Harry Allyn who has just re- 





comes to filling that game bag. 


You're to be the judge; walk around the corner to the nearest R. H. 
dealer and ask him to put you next to real hunting joy, via 


ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS" 


Don’t brace yourself when you pull 
the trigger on R. H.—it goes the 
other way— all of it, straight to the 
mark, No force is wasted on “‘kick;” 
the greatest speed is generated as the 
loadleavesthe gun. Progressive com- 


bustion makes the difference. 
Write for free booklet, “Powder Puffs” 


Robin Hood Shells are also 
furnished loaded with any of 
the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
-  O Street, Swanton, Vt. 
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‘Ammunition has changed” 


R. H. “has something” on the quick explosion powders when it 
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turned from a week's hunting down on Long 
Island, showed his ability as Field Captain to 
good advantage, by having all events over be- 
fore it became dark. Mr. Frederick C. Sayles of 
Irvington, N. Y., a new member of the club, has 
improved in his shooting so much so that he had 
to shoot off two events winning one, and losing 
the distance handicap. T. L. Lawrence won the 
High scratch Take-home trophy with a score of 
86. C. H. Hadlock won high handcap event also 
a leg on the Bond Trophy, with a score of 98. 
F. C. Sayles won second high handicap trophy, 
with a score of 93. J. B. Talcott tied with J. T. 
Hyland for third high handicap trophy, score 88, 
Mr. Hyland winning in the toss of a coin. In 
the Distance Handicap F. C. Sayles tied wth J. 
B. Talcott with a score of 19, Mr. Talcott win- 
ning the shoot-off. 
Scores: 


Name Total Handicap Total 
Mrs. F. F. Rodgers ........ 68 13 8 
M. W. Ehrenberg ......... 49 34 83 
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HAGERSTOWN GUN CLUB SMOKER. 
Election of Officers Held Too. 
Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 22. 
Enthusiasm was the slogan at the “Smoker” 


and election of officers of the Hagerstown Gun 
Club held last night in the Board of Trade 
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rooms. <A fine representation of the county’s 
leading sportsmen were present and everyone be- 
fore he left was a member. 

The election of permanent officers for the 
year was in order: The following being the re- 
sult of the ballot casting: President, D. Newton 
Henson; vice-president, Clarence Gaylor, Wil- 
liamsport; secretary, Gorman S. Buzzard, also 
secretary of the Hagerstown Board of Trade; 
treasurer and field manager, Samuel B. Haines. 

The secretary was instructed to write L. R. 
Worthington, secretary of the State Organiza- 
tion with the object of this club becoming mem- 
bers of the Inter-State Association anticipating 
a registered shoot here during the coming sum- 
mer, when it is expected several hundred of the 
leading trap shots throughout the East will as- 
semble here and compete ‘n a several day’s han- 
dicap. The secretary was instructed to draw up 
suitable constitution and by-laws concerning the 
privileges of members. 


PINEHURST CLASSIC. 
Pinehurst, N. C., Dec. 26, 1914. 

Four days originally, Pinehurst’s eighth an- 
nual midwinter handicap scheduled for January 
19 to 23, now occupies the full week. For sev- 
eral years past, the regular program has been 
preceded by informal sweepstakes, and this year 
a large number will arrive on the Saturday pre- 
ceding. 

The big entry list is growing daily and bids 
fair to very materially advance last year’s rec- 
ord which exceeded the hundred mark, and as 
representative and classy a field as the sport al- 
luring has ever called together. 

Workmen have been busy at the grounds for 
a week past in anticipation of the event, and 
thus early private ammunition has been receiv- 
ed in large quantities. 

HERBERT L. JILLSON, Secretary. 


ESSEX COUNTY CLUB. 
Weather Too Much for Trap Springs. 

A trifling temperature didn’t keep the Jersey 
crackers from trying to break clays to-day, but 
the trap springs refused to work in the cold so 
after three events, during which the traps threw 
anywhere from ten to forty yards, without warn- 
ing, the shoot was declared off: 


The summaries: 
au Home ou 3; oe Birds (Handicap) ae 
Hart, 21; H. 
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), i. hoot-off at 25 birds, H Hauck won with 21 to 17 
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me Daly, ’s Point Prize, 25 Clay my p Ciaahene)< .—Hart, 
16; Daly, 17; Hyatt (3), 19; Riker ( » 193 
Heller (3), 16. Shoot-off a ena 4 ew cps yay. 


CINCINNATI REVOLVER CLUB. 

The Red team mustered nine members for the 
match on December 23, being opposed by only six 
of the Blues, and consequently had an easy vic- 
tory, with a margin of 599 points. A readjust- 
ment of the teams seems necessary, so that they 
may meet on a more equal footing in regard to 
attendance. The Reds also carried off high in- 
dividual honors, Yungblut putting up a score of 
213, with 21 shots in the black, six of them cen- 
ters. Col. Hake, Captain of the Blues, was sec- 
ond with 206. On his third target he had a fine 
group of four ten’s and a nine, and captured the 
coveted 5-shot button, with the season’s record 
score, 49, and one that will be hard to beat. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


He shot out of the black ten times, but his other 
shots were well placed, nine of them being cen- 
ters, five in the 9- and one in the 84ring. Elmer 
Hake, who was home for the holidays, shot with 
the Blues, and made third high score, 205, plac- 
ing 19 shots in the black, getting four centers, 
nine 9’s and six 8’s. K. Stevenson was not quite 
back in form, although he went over the double- 
century mark. A. Kenan got a poor start, his 
first target spoiling his chance to finish in the 
flight, and his third being below his average. 
But for these two he would have been at the 
top. J. Stevenson started off well with three 
centers, and a total of 45 on his first target, but 
the failed to keep up the pace, and was tied with 


WINCE 










pleasant to shoot. 


show you the Winchester that’s 


SELF-LOADING SHOTGUN 
12 GAUGE, MODEL 1911 


The Winchester Self-Loader is the wild fowl gun par excellence. 
recoil ejects the fired shell, feeds a loaded shell from the magazine into the 
chamber, cocks the hammer and leaves the gun ready to be fired again. 
In wild fowl shooting the game often comes fast and when least expected. 
Shoot a Winchester Self-Loader and you can always be prepared for a 
series of shots, for the loading and firing of this gun are controlled by the 
trigger finger. As the recoil in this gun is used to operate the reloading 
mechanism, the “kick” of heavy loads is minimized, making the gun very 
It is a hammerless, two-part take-down, five-shot 
repeater that works well with all standard loads. 
being made of Nickel steel, make it strong and safe. Ask your dealer to 


LOADED BY RECOIL, CONTROLLED BY THE TRIGGER FINGER. 


43 


Kenan on 197. The club is very much elated 
over winning the team match with the Chicago 
Club, and another race, in fact several, will be 
arranged for during the winter. The next meet 
will be on Jan. 6th, when the annual meeting 
and election of officers will be held. 
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Bs Dis Wet Ot ss ic ccesctcccsss 9 8 5 5—37 
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Take Stock in ‘Piper’ 


Says the broker: ‘You 
want to chew tobacco to get 
the real juicy sweetness out 
of it—and you want to chew 
‘“‘PIPER”’ to get the top- 
notch plug chewing of the 
world. Down in Wall Street 
we use it all the time. 
‘*PIPER”’ not only saves 
our time — it multiplies our 
tobacco enjoyment.”’ 


AT 


) 


Heidsierk 


Chewing Tobacco—Champagne Flavor 


rr The greatest distinction about 

PIPER’? to a man who likes a 
smacking good relish to his chew is 
the famous “‘Champagne Flavor.” 
The winey taste mingles on his 
tongue with the natural, mellow 
sweetness of the ripest, richest, care- 
fully selected tobacco leaf. ‘‘PIPER’? 
is the highest type of chewing 
tobacco in the world — wholesome, 
healthful and satisfying. 


Send 10c and your to- 
bacco dealer’s name, 
and we’ll send a full- 
size 10c cut of “‘ PIPER”? and a hand- 
some leather pouch FREE, anywherein 
U.S. Also a folder about “‘ PIPER.’’ 
The tobacco, pouch and mailing ~ 
will cost us 20c, which we will 
gladly spend — because a trial 
will make you a steady user of 
‘* PIPER.?? 
Sold by dealers everywhere, 
in all size cuts from 5c up— 
also_in handy 10c tin boxes, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
Room 1194, 111 5th Ave., NewYork 
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7—41—159 
3-24 


he GIR: Siac okin ct ds oicorwsice sean 7 7 7 5 6-32 
io 10 8 8 7—43 
> +8 °F Oo eas 
Io 10 9 8 8—45 
: 10 8 9 8 7—42—197 
NEMIT ionnntav btbeebehsnuasessuss 10 9 8 7 7—4I 
10 9 8 7 6—40 
Do 7, 8. 3 ae 
” a - 72 9 . 2 ° 
7. 7-9 35—187 
BETES TOMO caticwwscsess<ocwee 7 7 6 6 5—31 
>. 9 8 § 3% 
0-8 8 7" O ay 
9 6 6 6 6—33 
io 8 8 7 7—40—175 
SG SER « ocin cosas gecoevestone 10 10 10 6 5—4I 
10 9 9 6 4—38 
10 10 6 5 3—34 
7 6 4 4 O27 
io 8 8 7 5—38—178 
BE WROD S 6.n 5 o506 . oacdcesicoes 10 7 6 4 3-30 
10- 7 6 5 3—31 
10 7 4 0 O—2I 
Be Fo ee 
2S 
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F. Nagle (Captain) ............ 6 
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8 7 6 § 4-30 
7 5 6 6 6—30 
os: 0 oe 
coceee 7 5—34—157 
BER o Rawe Leh vewesigsncepantakh epsuhesssweoberssteoweate 1664 
BLUE TEAM. 
Col. C. Hake (Captain) ........ 10 9 6 6 6—37 
1o 8 7 6 6—37 
10 10 10 10 9—49 
0. .9 9 9 Fp 
10 10 7 6 4—37—206 
Bie SERBS wacocdnissaceceveseiuanes Io 10 9 9 44 
8 8 6 6 5—33 
> 9-9-9 44 
1 9 8 8 47-42 
10 9 9 8 6—42—205 
as STL 's cue bode aneea snubecenent 10 10 7 7 5—39 
8 8 7 7 6—36 
10 10 7 7 6—40 
999 8 6m 
9 9 7 6 8—39—195 
RESTE) CRENEET Sesvectaccsecouses 7 6 6 6 5—30 
0 9 8. § |} §-e 
9.8 7.7 O37 
8 § 8 7 7-38 
9 8 8 5 4—34—176 


xévvvbkbecssdépectsesces 8 6 6 0o-37 
R. Flynt : 7 [3 = 
8 
2 ; 7 : s— 
. 3 g 5 4—30—160 
WR aie a civisccsvvtastseSacesiions 10-9 «7 4—36 
10 10 9 8 7-4 
10 9 9 8 7-—43—123 
RRL oc ancsccccccerscasmssbumnuaes Ki gudidessnenecuesseneeeee 





NEW REVOLVER CLUB, CINCINNATI. 

Some changes in place were made at the third 
shoot of the club on Dec. 22, Daniels taking the 
lead with a score of 181, while Anderson, who 
held first place at the previous meets, was sec- 
ond with 175. The novices showed improvement 
on their first efforts, though not shooting an 
even pace. Daniels and Meinburg tied for high 
5-shoe score on 41, with Anderson a close second 
with one target of 40. Before the season closes, 
the club should be able to pit a five-man team 
against one of the Cincinnati club, with a fight- 


ing chance of winning a match. 
33—181 





TREE, Socicasaccsvseecancas 41 34. «34—Cti—«= 23 
Anderson .....ccccccccccccce sos 637 06lUmDlUC CF 18 
Meinburg .....-sccseccecvces a 3 & BS 3-71 
Maugey sks 6 “6 ws 157 
Baugham 22 20 26—128 
Phillips .. 18 2 20—I14 
—— vam & . > z : 
ncer ... = 
Seaham 13 6 11— 62 
DUPONT TRAPSHOOTING CLUB. 
CLASS A. 
Clyde Leedom .....sceceeeeeccseecceeeeeeececsenseeesers 21 
- H. Minnick oa ae 
. A. Simonton I 
Harry P. Carlon I 
W. Mathewson ... 17 


Bill G. Wood ..... 17 
Stanley Tuchton 16 



















W. Mathews 18 

ie NE NEN. ic vecieacieaysesehehSeksuaus veiexeeqesexeerene 18 
EY TOMO cnn scuccsacioauaseccatasatss cssdesvecepeeuens 16 
Farmer Guest ...... 16 
F. R. Patzowsky . <a 2 
W. C. Corey ....... ene se, ts 
W. Black Smith ... 13 
Fi St TR cg cccnncapendacens¢oks seeevawsdesneeessee 16 
F. H. Springer .....ccccceccssscssccccccsccccccvccscsones 14 
R. L. Connor 15 
H. S. Coslett II 
Elmer Clauser weno ae 
TE, GRRE: soc scwccnconcdssadcnvinectenceresasaees wee 2 
W. Hammond 18 
E. R. Galvin 17 
W. H. Neely 12 

The detailed scores follow: 
John H. Minnick .......cceeccceececececcceeveceees 43—59 
Clyde Leedom .........cccccccccccccssccccccccccscecs 41 
Captain Simonton ........ as cewsiwecie : «w= 
Walker Mathewson . a 
Dudley Wood .... en 
R. F. Sprimger ......ccccccccccccccccssceccsccccccces 33 
OE WDE nccscccccsicicetobccdeiey ens cet oe te vipvcnteté 31 
WN MG, OBIE iskncns <opnscncccdesvecsccnchsonwenanets 29 
BF. BR: PatsOweny, ....sccccsccevcsvcsvcosess a ee ae 28 
BIE any + x55 60546 cepesdnce svieeestagseneetas 28 
MCSE on Lora ik we ase'svees<neegnssoaseneen a eceeaee 26 
Harry P. Carlon ........« «. 18—25 
Dr. H. Betts -..... << 
P. D. Guest .... aie 
R. L. Connor .. cn 
Stanley Tuchton .........sseeeeeereeeereceneeeceeees 14 
W. Black Smithy .....scecccsccsesvesae ves osaveviccsovce 13 
Oe EINE. ccc npocdsudecessteetnnstrawewegeneunes Ps 
Bier CURBS igs casincicics cccccesvccradetnciseesecceve II 


The scores at double targets were as follows: 
F,. R. Patzowsky 





E. R. Galvin .. 

H. PB: Carion:..... 

W. Hammond ... as 

— H. Minnick ......ccecccccecccecccccceecceseees 14 
FR ON. 6 ccbes dine cbghadesieoess stiedevensenn 14 
re, Ue: MOMOOEE °c areata anctuaneachaseeenaegeuises teemaie 14 

WY: eat) WHANEE Sa cadrheustensnqeatosetssSeaenatcnompacn 13 


OSSINING GUN CLUB. 
Ossining, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1914. 

The following scores were made at a regular 
practice shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. 
The thermometer stood close to the zero mark 
and the shooters were bundled up so scores suf- 
fered in consequences. Earl Rich, another new 
member, shot a shot gun for the first time and 
connected with two out of ten targets. New 
Years Day a prize shoot will be held in the morn- 
ing, starting up at 9:30 and a prize shot gun 
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shoot in the afternoon from two to four. All 
were glad to have President Franklin Brandreth 
on the shooting line again: 


Events I 2 3 4 5 
Clays 10 15 10 1% 
Cy Be, COME nice icccvexesarne 8 7 7 4 2 
RS Caioninast bans icesawk bes 7 12 8 8 14 
Col. F. oo udusdemeeeensss 4 9 5 Io 86:16 
. T. Hyland . ie 13 6 9 16 
Barrett . 2 3 ae a | os 
F. Blandford 2 6 ine va 
Be hoes eS 





E. Byington . Sais 
Be FN wince decccesdcuahastvercess 2 é 
c. G. BLANDFORD, Captain. 


PORT WASHINGTON YACHT CLUB. 
Events Pretty Evenly Distributed. 

The pre-Christmas shoot was fairly well at- 
tended. On the weekly cup H. H. Shannon came 
over high with 23 from 3 unshot skalers, being 
tied by D. S. Cornwell. Monthly fell to the 
chilled of a triple tie, Shannon, Smull and Prank- 
ard. Limb on yearly passed up to Smull with a 
neat 24 from one gratis target. Dan Smith with 
2 up made 24 for the special, which was tied by 
Thompson from a handicap of the same dimen- 
sions. 

Totals: 


Weekly—L. B. “rg ? 
a. Prankard (5s), F. inal ow, prof. (0), 8; C. 

de (3), 183 ©. . ‘Thompson (3), at; H. H. a 
. 233. F. Steiner, a ss 11; D. S. Cornwell (3), 2 . 

Be me Smull (1), D. e Smith (2), 193 
M. = (a> 2 aa; F. Wien prof. - 153 
oe (3), 193 Thompson @). 20; = 


; D. E. Smith (2), 38s & £. 


22; F. polars visitor, 0), 18; D. S. cea (3), 20. 
Yearly —L. Smull bi . Smith (2), 18; C. 

s Prankard @ra 173 F. Winslow, _ pn”) a 
Thom i. Micieon 


. 265 son (2) ) 2 

Hyde, NS ee, visitor 0, 18 : (3), 1 > 

Special 1—L. Smull 21; $j E. Smith (2), 
Su a B..' 22; FO Winsl low, prof. (0), 173 @E 


Y, a5 ae eirsaene (2), 243 Hi. HH. te 
ais re F. Steiner, vis visitor (0), 15; S. Cornwell (3), 
B. Goul 5)» 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
Thirty-Six Clubs Shoot at Opening Tournament. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 26. 

The opening of the rifle club gallery champion- 
ship this week was remarkable. It brought a rep- 
resentation from thirty-four states, thirty-six 
teams shooting. Bridgeport, Conn., won in Class 
A event beating Manchester, N. H. 990 to 962. 
Second high score in all classes was made by 
Kings Mills, Ohio (class A) with 988. Complete 
scores follow: 


ae 4, Bridgeport, ‘Conn., 990, vs. pionteenee, N. 
» 962; Kin ls, Ohio, 988, vs. Adrian, Mich., 932; 
Disease of dambie, 979 , ws. Dickinson, N. D., 951; 
Warren, Pa., 985, vs illwater, Minn., 934: Cleveland, 
986, vs. Boston, 935; Bucyrus, Ohio, 977, VS. Birmingham, 


Rass B.—Hopkins, Minn., 958, vs. Madison, Minn., 
932; Hoosier Club, Sarenauerin 30, vs. Tacoma, ‘Wash., 
925; Marion, Ohio, 959, VS Moines, 930; Bangor, Me., 
980, vs. Youngstown, Ohio. WO? St . Lowis, 945, vs. Mil- 
waukee, 943; atertown, N > vs. ae 916. 

Class C.—Buffalo, se, vs. Kane, — ts Watertown, 

. D., 973, vs: Tucson, Ariz., 921; Ogd en, tah, 956, vs. 
Koutesiite, 903; Salt Lake ity, 3 vs. Corinna, Me., 
7045 Haven, Conn., 951, = defaulted; 
A ten & Ind., 84, vs. Payette, Idaho, 88 


The “Old Reliable” 
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shooting. 





JERSEY CITY GUN CLUB. 


George Piercy Shoots an 81 Per Cent. Clip. 
Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 19, 1914. 

This was a disagreeable day at the traps, a 
mixture of rain and snow and of course, the 
scores were in keeping with the weather. Geo. 
Piercy was high gun with an average of 81 per 
cent and Baldwin and Dixon tied for second 
with 80 per cent. Pretty poor shooting ‘boys, but 
considering the elements, we'll excuse you this 
time. 

Scores made in strings of 25: 


CREE gr acawaradaceduceoddinekacaeas 18 20 19 16 
TROD Sdacccsccavenctccsrcovegipess 23 18 21 18 


TE gicdingindens semsdeteavae sic 13 12 10 21 
Dr. Pinkerton a 





— aa 19 18 20 23 
Piercy . 2 a 23 21 22 
TINE, bicadeqencvedoctccccscvescues 17 18 21 23 
PRORONOM gp wnacccdseckesanaacecnaees 7 II 16 18 
DEP AMNOED wacacan deccsctcsesacrseces 20 23 16 17 
IIE ack fa watensesccsqetcasuce 7 5 5 9 
TRE occ cescensccescesecuces 20 13 9 ae 
GIN acais bs'Scnd ivcca<delncscesss 14 17 14 20 
Williams ..... 9 10 12 aa 
Hetherington . 16 15 10 

ROG c cc ccccve 8 8 II 14 





NEW REVOLVER CLUB, CINCINNATI. 


Anderson High With 183. 

Eleven members were on hand December 15th 
for the club’s second practice shoot. The scores 
made averaged a trifle lower than at the first 
meet. Anderson was again high man, with 183, 
one point lower than his initial record. His third 
target showed 42, which was high 5-shot score 
for the evening. Daniels landed in second place 
with 170, and was also second high 5-shot man 
with 40 on his last target.. The club has not yet 
settled on a name, the question being deferred 
until it is decided whether, or not, it will affiliate 
with the South-western Ohio Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 





Anderson 38 42 36 30—183 
Phillips .. 22 30 27 29—I31 
Meinburg “ae 19 29 19 20—105 
PEE thetandddanigadstuacackedede 37 37 28 40—170 
Baugham 34 27 22 21—125 
Maugey .....ccccccecccccccccesecceees @I 22 23 26—119 
WPING, cc cicccdcccccscesccescccsccccsee 8 14 10 15— 69 
Ys wttns vena cwbcedavegdecceuoenda 9 19 19 15— 65 
Lamb ....-.seeeeeeeee wae 19 15 15 6— 63 
an AE SE Fae xe 3 12 = 
DEE. Gvavisecasues a I I 52 
. SECRETARY. 


CINCINNATI REVOLVER CLUB. 
H. D. Eustis Gone to Do Real Shooting. 
Thirteen members showed up at the range on 
December 16, the Reds having seven men to the 
Blue’s six, and, naturally this team made the 
best showing, and scored another victory. The 
Reds will be a man short the balance of the sea- 
son, as H. D. Eustis, the 45-automatic man, has 
left to join the fighters in Europe, where he will 


Try a 20-bore PARKER Gun if you wish to trul 


little guns. Just the thing 
who wish the maximum os aaa in shooting, coupled 
with the minimum weight to be carried afield. 


We specialize on 20 and 28-bore guns. 







enjoy 
They are light, a and powerful shooting 
or ladies’ use, and Pa those 


PARKER BROS. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Sales Rooms: 
32 Warren Street 


undoubtedly give a good account of himself. 
The Blues had high man of the evening, H. Cox 
recording a total of 204. Fifteen of his shots 
were in the black, and seven of them centers. 
His third target was his best, showing a nice 
group for a total of 45. Next to him came A. H. 
Kenan, of the Reds, with a total of 201, but 
although he put 19 shots in the ‘black, he 
failed to find the center but once. J. Steven- 
son of the same team, was third, with 108, six 
shots in the center. The Reds won the match by 
93 points, in the total which included penalty 
scores. The telegraph match with a team of the 
Illinois State Revolver Association, Chicago, was 
won by the home team with a margin of 8 points. 
At the end of the first round the Chicago boys 
had a lead of 5 points. The scores were not so 
good as usual owing to the frigid temperature in 
the range room. The high 5-shot button was 
won by K. Stevenson who scored 47 on his sec- 
ond target. McCarthy was next with 46. 


RED TEAM. 

GE MRE os vid ccepaescacons 8 8 8 9 6—39 

99 8 8 +41 

9 9 8 8 8-42 

9 8 8 7 739 

10 9 8 7 6~—40—201 
DS Sido ode SK velececas 9 9 6 6 6—36 

10 10 7 7 6—40 

9 8 7 7 6-37 

10 10 9 8 —- 

10 10 1 
Wis BUANOM 25 cc Si deciceicwces 8 8 3 é — 

Io 10 10 10 7—47 

9 8 6 7 6-36 

10 10 8 ; 8—44 

os — I 
GIOR ds vedescccasionstdccscvene 9 8 7 6 ri 3 ” 

1 8 7 7 6—38 

10 10 7 7 6—40 

10 9 3 $ 5—39 

10 —39—1 
Te Ths NI soeecrccatnncnies - 844 Se 

10 10 8 7 7—42 

10 7 7 5 5—34 

9 7 6 6 5—33 

; 10 9 8 7 6—40—187 

RE aces ec dccaeacccéonene 10 9 7 7 39 

9 6 6 5 4—30 

9 8 7 — 

io 10 8 § —a 

9 9 8 7 6—39—185 


Puts smooth-as- ae action into hammer, 


trigger, break-joint, magazine. Prevents 
rust, leading, pitting. 


3-in-One Oil 
om iveslonglifetoguns. Goodsportsmen 
useit. Youtryit! Allstoresin10c, 25c, 
50c bottles, and self-sealing Haney 
Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid substitutes. 
FREE-Sample and Use Dictionary. 


va 3-in-One Oil Co., 112 NewSt., N.Y. 7 
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FE. eee (CGR) ccccccccessscee ss % 4 4—28 
¥ °® 5—32 
Io 10 2 5 4-38 
io 8 6 5—37 
8 7 7 7 6-—35—170 
1330 
a  BIRIE ei n0iko nes bsnekssescks adh otbidendnctesees 628 
Total ...0. ppvsu can epnibynbedews ene keeecbceneenwescaan es 1958 
BLUE TEAM. 
TERI: sussn ve viospiesencsanns Io 10 8 7 # 
Io 10 9 7 42 
io 10 9 8 845 
Io 7 z 7 ow 
9 8 Z 739-204 
Col. C. Hake (Capt.) ......... 7 Z 5 6 6-33 
10 8 —3 
9 8 7 6 36 
9 8 8 H 6—38 
10 10 9 6—43—188 
5. Fi. RETRY cccsvcvcncecscne 7 ; 7 4 4-2 
8,8 3 6s 
; 7 6 6—33 
7 4 29 
10 10 10 3 i a 
es IEE 6 niscsnscannerescs 9 7 7 «7 «=S—35 
ne Z oe 
9 7 zx 
10 9 g 6 } 
8 7 7 6 3—31—175 
BAYNE § cocccccccccccscccsccccccces Io 10 6 6 4~36 
7 ’ § 2 
10 3 7 7 6-38 
8 6 6 § O—25 
10 9 6 4 ae 
pe 9 7 6 34 
0 9 7 7 65 
8 7 7 : = 
9 9 9 x 
10 ¢ 6 6 5—34—178 
1074 
EN ROD | ncn cu cecebendansecksebbedesesedseseevesanen 791 
NE Aasepecensne open besswSe ee senkwess anaaienebin 1865 


Telegraph team match, 10 shots per man, 20 
yards, standard target. Ten men to shoot, five 
using revolver and five using pistols; ‘best five 
scores to count for team. 


SH, BUSVOREON 00a ccc arecscctccve 8 8 7-37 


7—47—84 


~ 
° 
me 
° 
mM 
Me 


8 6 
oO 10 
PECTIN Tipe cpap ceaheseWenwostions’ 10 10 8 7 6—41 
10 10 9 7 6—42—83 
BR ANE: «da cinsncccsvescce 10 8 6 6 7—38 
K [3-Loawe 
SA, BE; EADS + ce vessvcvcveaveses 39 
9 9 8 8 7—41—80 
OF OR isk ucesewe sediaecdin 9 9 6 6 6—36 
ee 





a babes Shen Es Seer wd wseeee center dhensee iesseb ones 403 
er scores: 

¥ Aa 38—74 

Schaefer . 37—72 

Ga C. Hake .... oa 38—71 

a DED eal UScenspaednbeabe ieee 34 39-73 

TF McCarthy ....scccccccccecesecere 29 34—63 


*Used pistols. 
Chicago team, total 305. 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 
The Junior Spotts Trims Dad. 
Travers Island, N. Y., Dec. 20. 
Notwithstanding a heavy rain, a fair bunch 
came out for the shoot to-day. Among the 
bright lights was Ralph K. Spotts, the young 
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The Leading Trap Gun 


Charles Daly Single Barrel 


More of these Guns in the hands of Amateur Sportsmen have 
made high scores in important events, than any other make. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


NEW YORK 


son of the big shooter of the N. Y. A. C. This 
youth held this own, which, considering the ag- 
gregation in which he was shooting, was speed- 
ing up around the curves. In one event he made 
a full from a draw of three discs, beating his 
dad, who shot from scratch. By one Mr. Spotts, 
senior, won high scratch gun with a wreckage of 
95 after a shoot-off with Dr. G. H. Martin. F. 
A. Hodgman corraled the handicap high, with 
94-8-100, but not until the showed ten other 
smashers from the neighborhood of St. Louis, 
that he was there to the end. Finer handicap- 
ping than this has not been seen in some time. 
R. L. Spotts won Monthly cup leg, Conrad Stein 
leg on Club cup, Dr. Martin leg on Accumulation 
cup, F. A. Hodgman leg on Travers Island Tro- 
phy, after shooting off with seven pump handlers. 
Novice event was won by W. J. Smith, after 
shooting off with W. H. Yule—it was most sea- 
sonable—Yule-tied. Each had a full on 25. 


The summary: 
Monthly Cup.—Twent “five =, fitene Caandicap). 
rae 8; W. J. Sm 


A. Rogers (4), 18; J. een 2 

(6), 25; A. W. Church ow. Berner ” ae 
A. Ohandler 4). 253 w.% B. Seacs den ), 253 eae 
(3), 25; G. M. Thomson ms 395 i ity Yule “oy 25; F. 
A. Hodgman (2), 25; na , 24; Conrad tein 


(2), 25; 
E. ‘_ * (2) 25; W. 
_ Ae GH %) ttartin (2, 2 

<> ze — ©. 18 
Bickeie Po) we 703 #@, = Cc Holland (0), 

if its Be ea R. De Wwe! (4 I 

FA dase Ay 253 em e ae (3), a; xt 
Spots © 193 cMahon (0) k > (0), 
353. G mbeck (a), 20; D. Leaky G), 20 HD 
night YO, 23. 


Won by R. L. Spotts. 
Club rage dy Jy clay Herne, handione. A. 


Ro; 4 (4), 153 - Phelan (6), 1 ith (6), 
- Gait (4), ; 33 cs Ww. a (sy, oe 


oa: Grispett RO 22; = Heal (5), 2 
Delehanty” ©), 253 H tite: ter- 
Hubbell (5), 


= & 
andier ( 21; W. 7d pees Stein ¢ ), 
a5; "Phomeon ns #3..47 a Yule (6), 25: F. A 
od (2), 253 all ¢ (2) » 20; Conrad Stein ( 
2s; O. C Grinnell "@, 23; C. F. Healy (6), 255 A. 
Ranney (2), a4; W. R. Delehanty ©, 2 Uter- 
_ (6), 20; H. Martin @, 2 ) * Happen (6), 
5 i (0), 17; te (2), 255 W. 
Tackett (5), 143 F.¥. 2 6: 14; C. W. Ho land. (. 


ta: J. P: snovan A 25; E. R. De Wolfe (5). 2 25; F. A. 
Baker (4), 25; Brandenbu burg @). 5 Spotte 
13), 26°" DD, Mabon (2), 24; BR. Spots 34 

&, re ‘Lembeck (2), 18; D. Leahy (3), a nigh’ 


(3), 24 by Conrad Stein. 

Accumulation Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons randi- 
cap).—A. —T @, agi we Ed) —. >» 63 W. 
——s ( W. ch 53S W. Berner i 4 
25; A. idler 4), o ed en , | B,C 
ule (6), 


z > Th » 223, W. 
tein ® Hodgman Thomson, ® # ia ¥ ei ‘Conrad 


Stein n © 2 253 C. Grinnell (2), 2 aly ( 
si 
Ciera "Pe ¢ a. wee 2 ile Ora i 


6 ’ > 2 8; . 
(6, at T (5), 11; Us : Low (os Jemes W tating (oS (0), 
6: J. 2. Wok (6), 25; 9? "be'w weit (s), 353 . 


A. ker (3), 21 I. Brandenbu 2 K, 
Sons & 21; D. Dp Maen iS De: =e Sy Sas (9g, 
a3. G . an A (2), 25; D ateaty (3); a5; B.D. 
night ( {s), 20 W. Currie (6), 25. 
on by G hid 





Travers Island ee es 8 -five cla pigeons 

Jo Smith ( .—A. Ro re ao ey ©, 19; W. 

Smith (6), 25; a: © > Berner 

(4), na: 4 i ‘Cuariies : 233 wr. @ Seen, (2 235 al 

y — a, G), tod gene homéon 2 ule (6) 
an ox 253 L. 


iF Hall ( (2 a Conr: 
tein o 2 ¢ Cn iF On, 21; (5). 
a3 A . E. Ranne (2), #9 balebenty = 2 
” Uterhart (OF 23; BH. Martin (3), 253 3 
Hubbell @), 23; L. D. Sai 2)» iF js 5 CO fala 
. S&S. Luckett (s), sa: 3... » 215 oud 
(0) 3: 3. F 55 De Wolfe (4), 3 
Brandenburg, Y. 233 


Donovan (4), 


Spotts Chen: a abcabs (0) Spott 

Ss 1; 

Ps e GW ii 7 Lauabees (2), oe Lo, (2), Spotts @: 
Currie (5), 2 


Won by F. ‘A. Hodgman on shoot-off. 


Scratch and Handicap. —One hundred 4, WS eons. 
Rogers, 53—1 id J. Phelan, so—24—7. Sah 
79—24—100; A. hu rch oo—- Star S . pores, S— 
18—100; A. Chandler, rant GM Ogden, 8—15— 
100; C. Stein, 89—14—1 M. Thome 7I—1 + 
W. H. ‘ule, 89—24—100; F. A. Hodgman, 94—8—100; 
L. Hall, 83—8—o1; seneed Stein, 92—10o—100; O. C, 
Grinnell; po eat . Healy, 77-22-99; A. E. 
Ranney, 88—9—097; W. R. Delehanty, 78—23—100; am 
Uterhart, 66—24—90 H. Martin, a A. B. 
Hubbell, 7e-ap-985 Le 'D. Hill, 7o—o-t8s - james, 

ckett, 


79-88 3-20-38 F. F. 24— 
e S W. Holland, 56—o—36; . Donovan, 83- a 
De Wolfe, op Baker, I—15; 

Spotts, 76-10 


i r, jp Bigegbare,, 99a the yg bos | 
F, cMahon, 84—5 . ts, 95 5; G. 

. Lembeck, 75—8—83; D. Leahy, 85—10—95. 
ra won by R. L. Spotts on shoot-off with G. H 
Martin, and handicap won by F. A. Hodgman on shoot-off. 


a Event. rw T'S cay Ones; paadicge). 
: a, (6), I a 25; Yule 
cebesty 2 (5), 22 a 


ip Pee call y ae s. “rckett (5), 153 
Low (6), 21. Won by Smith on ‘the shoot-off. 
Yule Cans the Big Percentage of Events. 
Travers Island, Dec. 27. 

Both December Cup and Novice Trophy went 
the way of W. H. Yule to-day, he annexed as 
well Tiravers Island Trophy, Distance and 
Scratch events. Shooting from a handicap of 
six, Yule made fulls in four events. His score in 
100 handicap was 85-25-100. In distance handicap 
this cracker smeared the ambient atmosphere 
with the dust of 23 from the low mark. Healy 
took Accumulation even with a full from 6. J. I. 
Brandenburg 100 rock handicap, with a full from 
13, after a shoot off with C. S. Healy. This gen- 
tleman ‘won the day’s leg on Novice Cup, but he 
was twenty minutes late. It was a viciously cold, 
windy day, but all the same twenty-six trappers 
were out. 

The scores: 


wenn Cup.—Twenty-five clay Pynene. (handicap). 
B. Tinton @, =i 2d A. Hotwet (2), 16; R. R. De- 


ce 2 . Culver (3), 1 W. Berner (5), 
233 Ww. Be “Hack oie (6) 103 a. i 5; Jones © m4; 7. 
Enane, Je a1; C. W. B s @). 25; A Ranne 
§). 20; arad ead (3) is ae Kel ist (0), BJ A. 

ee ©. + Corbet 


t (2), 24; : ndenburg 
H. ‘Meta ie 25; sfietiy’ ©, 


ole “Qa . Baker (5), 2 aha t ©), 
Wolfe ( (5), We. “Shares i” sono eng & 4k McMahos 


. 21, and G. W. Lembec : 
Wee ey a ya 
























OR OMRMOMS FNC 





Sta 
by 

















Club Cup. ponte five pigeons Preteen a. B. 
Osden & (0), 21; H. ant ( - i 2 cher er), 
erner (5), 243 


Calver to, 1 

Bricker eG Jos J . fones © ©), 23; T. Lenane, - (4) 

a1: C. W. Billi Gr 21; A Eaneey 2), 20; Conra 

Stein &: 243 Her ie = W. Currie (6), 17; 

G. J. Corbett (3), 25; Brandeaburg. @) 23: a 

Martin (2), 24; C. S cal y,' (6), 25; W. ule $). 2 $5 

F. A. Baker @ 73 Uterhart (6) Ge 

Canes 4), 24 Stein @. 354 E. R. De Wolfe (s) 
tre son (4), 25; D. F. McMahon (2), 24, and 

a Lesabock (2), 23. 


Won by W. H. Yule. 
er Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons Gand 
cap). 6, 5, 4), 233 A. Bera 0) ' 
Debacher 6), .’ Culver (3), 22; C. ame (5), 
aicket ® 3. a ones (6), 22; T. Lenane, 


0 o lings (2), 23; A. » Ranney (3), 2 
2 4) Stein ). ‘ = any 0), 19; W. Toceke 6, 
18; G. J. Corbett Gs asi fandenbur (3), 253 


H Martin is), 203%. S&S. Healy ® 2s; W. ule o 
az; F. A —c Ss}, 173 terhart (6), 18; A. W. 
oem nO . _ oa 4)» # E. R. De Wolfe (s) 
253 G Tho a (4) » 23; D. F. McMahon (2), 23, an 
W. oa Hn 21. 
Won by C. S. Hea Hy. 
Travers tne r 
(handicap). W. 
R. Debacher ie it "Lack 


an Suene five clay pigeons 
Gains i 21; H. A. Hotwet (0), 17; 
Cul ver (a), 223 C. 
Berner (4), 23; W uckett (5), y.93 J. M. sonae (6), 
21; T. Lenane, Jr. ¢ M Bil ay i at; A. E. 
Ransey, (2), 23; Conrad ay 7 (2), el er (0), 15; 
W. Currie Bae J. Corbett @, . I. Branden- 
bur (a). 253 H. Main (2), 223 ealy (5), 25; 
W. HY Yule’ (6), 25; F. A. aetet 4), 25; H, A. Uterhart 
, 18; A. W. ae ® s 253 C Stein (3), 24; E. R. 
De Wolfe (4), 24;. G. ‘omson (3), 24; D. F. Me- 
Mahon (0), 20, and G. W. Lembeck (2), 23. 
Won-by W. H. Yule. 
Novice Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons (handicap). W. 
= Luckett {5), 9; J. M. Jones (6), 21; C. S. Healy (5), 


iW. H. a's e (6), 24; H. A. Uterhart (6), 18. 
~ & by C. S. Healy. 5 
a and wr .—One hundred clay pigeons. W. 
B. Ogden, 7-4 A. Hotwet, ae o; R. R. De- 
bacher, 77% L. Culver, ners WwW. Berner, 
74—19—9; Luckett, 19—21— iM. ‘Jones, 66—24 
ari eee Jr., Osta Teillings, 83—9—91; 
ie ‘Ranney, eee Conrad Stein, * ze 
Relics, Tiarsle. 53—22—75; G. rbett, 


85—10—95; 3 ce 87—1 —100; G. H. Martin, 
87895), @ S. Healy, Soe ee . H. Yule, 88—25— 
100; F. A. Baker, a yy Uterhart, 45—25—70; 
A. 'W. Church, 82—1 —97;_ C. i Stein, 80—15—95. 

Scratch won by ‘W. H. Yule; handicap by J. I. Bran- 
denburg on_shoot-off. 
re Event.—W. B. Ogden (39), i H. A. —— 
, 17; R. R, Debecher, (16); 18; Culver Yi, 
” ‘Luckett, (16), 2,3 . W. Teco Gb, 16; C. 
ings (19), 22; A. ag (20), 20; Keller (21), a 
A. W. Currie (6), 18; . Corbett (20) $ 
pena nine ig G. H. —s n G9), 3 21; €. — 
(16), 18 Yule (16), 23; F. aker 
W. Church (18), 22; G. M. Thomson (18), 21; & We 
beck (19), 16. 

Won by W. H. Yule. 
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oe 


UNITED STATES REVOLVER ASSOCIATION. 
A. P. Lane Wins Grand Aggregate Prize With 
1,242 for Four Matches. 

Awards of national championship prizes and 
State championship medals have been announced 
by the United States Revolver Association in 
connection with the recent outdoor contests, 
which were held contemporaneously in different 
sections of the country. Although bad weather 
prevailed during many of the competitions, the 
results were satisfactory. Following are the na- 
tional medal winners in each class:—Match A, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A. P. Lane, New York; match B, George Arm- 
strong, San Francisco; match C, C. McCutcheon, 
Denver Revolver Club team; match F, Dr. J. H. 
Snook, Columbus, and the grand aggregate prize 
for scores tor four of these matches was award- 
ed to A. P. Lane for a total score of 1,242. 
Among the double winners of State champion- 
ship medals in classes A and B were the follow- 
ing:—George Armstrong, California; Dr. O. A. 
Burgeson, Colorado; Dr. Harry E. Soars, Massa- 
chusetts; A. P. Lane, New York; Dr. J. H. 
Snook, Ohio; Dr. William E. Quicksall, Penn- 
sylvania, and Fred E. Spooner, Rhode Island. 


MARINE AND FIELD CLUB. 
One Event All Weather Allowed. 
Gravesend Bay, Dec. 26, 1914. 
Rigors of the weather permitted only five tar- 
get wreckers to attend to-day. Only one event 
was pulled, that being President’s Cup, won by 
E. H. Lott, with a rattling score of 92 from 
scratch, on 100 scalers. Other breakage was: Dr. 
Hopkins, 8—o1, L. H. Steadman, 15—8s, P. R. 
Towne, 10—84, E. Fassett, 10—75. 


NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 
Four Interesting Meets Recorded Herein. 
These have been busy days in the trap shoot- 
ing branch of the yacht club. On the 16th an in- 
vitation shoot filled the scores. Some surprise 
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was caused when Fred Howard, who years ago 
was one of the foremost crackers, but who has 
not shot any in several years, kopped the main 
handicap event with 87 actual smashes. High 
scratch man was D. F. McMahon. The team 
event was a sail over for New York Athletic 
Club, the only entry. The formidable array from 
Travers Island put the chloroform to the ambi- 
tion of the other dried mud destroyers. 


On, Saturday (19th) the entry list was light but 
the scores classy. George Granbery topped the 
salts on the number of wins as well as on excel- 
lence of scores. He won leg on December cup 
with 48 from 6 gratis saucers, after a tie with B. 
R. Stoddard, shooting from 6. Each got credit 
for a line on the cup. For take home trophy 
Granbery and H. S. Bullock each went straight, 
shoot off went to Granbery. Bullock with one 
gratis scaler scored on accumulation cup with 24. 
Granbery went straight on ten bird scratch event 
and Bullock took 15 rock scratch pull with 14. 

Sunday (2oth) brought out a cracking crew of 
crackers. Once more George Granbery topped 
the bunch, getting high gun with 90x100, and 25 
from one in a tie with B. R. Stoddard for Month- 
ly cup, a leg went to each. Joe Donovan with a 
straight won 25-bird handicap, shooting off with 
Fred Howard. H. S. Bullock won handicap 
shoot with 21 from 20 yards, shooting off with 
Howard and Moore. 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: “FISHGIG, WESDO, LONDON.” 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 


This means if will win. Kindly let us mail you our new 


catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 


Manufactured 
by 


NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 
New Rochelle, Dec. 24. 


Seven members of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club faced a biting wind to-day to compete in 
their holiday shoot at the traps. Before the 
contests ended they had their trigger fingers al- 
most frostbitten, but C. A. Marsland had little 
cause for regret, for he won four of the six 
prizes, including the Christmas Day Cup. 

THURSDAY. 
F. W. Howard, 12, Eve smi H. Yule, 26, 79, Es 


B. Alley, 16, 79—9' mull, ». 8 Ye ar 
(prof.), = —04; a Stein, 5, 889, Stevens | ook )», 
0, 92925 HS Bullock, 8, oan © . M. Collins, 12, 


79-913 D oe. icMahon, 2 Bo—91§ H. K. Curtis, 15, : 

. Stoddard, 10, 79—8; A. L. <r 2, 87—80; 

WI. e “Silkworth, = 8489 C. J. Stein, 8, 80—88; 
oi 


bery, . ae 38 12, 5—87; E. z 
Haas, 8 ery, 6 F, Healey, 16, 70—86 go. Spotts, 
ot Martin, oS eats +g loodea 10, 73— 
Bs; ‘c 4. Shannon, 6 : —$35 E. ny 4 7 
— 72—80; Von a (prof.), 0 79 
7 ee Belevanty,, 12, 67—79; J. Fanning (prof.), 
79-795 De A. W. Currie, 15, 64—79. 
SATURDAY. 
Hand ,. Fifty Cla et P, 
December Cu Bontin ine) 0), Fu No, au at 


(6) 
eras 6 Ae toddard ia 3 44. No shoot- Oe ys ne one 
si i ddard each winning a leg on trophy. 

Accumulation Cup verry eek Twenty-Five Clay 
ag ae Ss. — (1), pte ee — (0), 20; 
ae . ran ery 0), 
“rake idard Gioky (Scratch) Twenty-Five Clay Birds. 
ie. Granbery, 25 oe t; i. S . Bullock, * pee He 
Stoddard, 22; B. R. Stoddard, ae Shoot-o 
ee 
ft Cla ae (Scratch).—H. S. Bullock, 14; B. 
rein (ser eee, 133 A, cae ard, 9. 
Ten Cl irds rat ranbery, 10; 
Bullock, 0; B. R. Stoddard, 7; A. Stoddard, 6 
SUNDAY. 


Monthly Cup (25 clay birds; handicap)—B. R. Stod- 
dard (2) 953 G re 3 Granbery (1), 25; c c Moors Gy 
2s; D. Giriat “a, 243 Donovan 233 
Eowerd d (3), 23; tullock (2), 22; Stoddard (6), 
21. lest won iy B Stoddard ‘and. Fans 
Accumulation cup = clay birds; rn 
Donovan (0), 25; ws aeweet 2? 25; G. > 
(0), 23; C. e oore ), 233 Todd Oo, 23; B. 
Stoddard (0), 22; H. Bull fi (0), 22; D. Giriat Q), 
21; J. A. Mahlstedt (7), 20. Won by —— 
Distance sar a (25 clay birds)—H. S. Bullock (20 
ard), 21; "ocané Lo 21; 5 C. Moore_(17), 21; 
P. eee rae 20; H. H. Todd (26), 19; D. Giriat 
8), 16; A, Stoddard (16), 16; B. Stoddard (19), 
Won by Bullock on shoot-off. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Holiday Cu Handicap) —eety ap Birds. C. A. 
Massland Ga ea 4 ‘Bid annie, (12), 48; H. S. Bullock 
p. Gcanbery (6), 42; B. R. Stoddard (6), 41; 


0 Mi id (12), 
‘Accumulation Sap (Handica ap)- .—Twenty-five cng 
Birds. C. A. Marsland | 2), 25; Stoddard (7), ee 
E. Eldredge (6), eB Stoddard (0); 19; H. S 
Bullock (0), 19; G BRS odd 17. 
Distance Handicap. agen are Clay Birds. G. 
Fa (19 saree), 19 on Le oder 
A. —_—" e (se x ab: 173 saa) 8 ies 
= a 16; sa llock G9 yard ds} r* Ai oda e dae 
ty ards), = "Stoddard (16 yards), 
ifteen Clay Birds Scratch).—B. ” Stoddard, 14; H. 
S. ren sae E. Eldredge, 12; G. P. Granbery, Il; 
arsland, 11 
~ ; Maeions 9; G. s 
. Stoddard, 73 


won 


Ten cane Birds (Scratch). + 
Granbery . E. Eldredge, 8 4 
. Bull a. 7. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ROD AND GUN CLUB. 
Good Scores Made on New Range. 
Fort Snelling, Minn., Dec. 19. 

Good scores were made possible by the quiet 
weather at the new shooting range of the Min- 
neapolis Rod and Gun Club in the weekly Sun- 
day shoot at Fort Snelling. M. R. Thompson 
and F. Jones were high amateurs and J. E. 
The shoots at 
the new range are open to all followers of the 
sport as the club wishes to interest other clubs 
in the new range, looking to a centering of all 
the clubs at that point. 
The scores yesterday: 

*R. R. Barber, 75 


Dickey was high professional. 


67; F. S. Furote, 1am got R. 
Thompson, és 138; b. G Quinleven, fe » 30; D. Wilson, 
75, 383 aoe ria Gi Mrs. a 0, 
Austin, Bn 84; lark, 50, 17% ; Meald, 
75, 583 04 Ng 150, foi E. Didkes, WW. 1045 
se. i? Robbins, 100, 91; bpoer 75 “4 
= 100, 85; W. & MeKinnon 75, 52 Lawson, 

r. Ha ley, , 50; W. H. iutichell, 100, an 

093 oven ‘ton, 30, 18; is heemeueea, 


14° e git Ff 2. 372 Juberg, 50, — Evin 50, 29; 
i (M. Burdick, 100, 88; ¢. L. Purce » 50, 30; 
114. 


*Professionals. 


F, Jones, 125, 








BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Kidder Kaptures King Kale. 

Shooting from’a handicap of twenty gave Kid- 
der a full score on one hundred rocks, the same 
being high score for the day. On actual breaks 
Snow was high with 91. Second score in han- 
dicap was Farmer, with 97 from eight. Williams 
and Burr tied for second high actuals with 90 
per piece. Murray Ballou was third handicap 


man with 94 from seven. 
Scores: 

Broke Handicap Total 

IEE. ica cas sbeewneee 81 20 100 
NS rr 89 8 97 
Ballou 87 7 04 
22 94 

6 or 

7 91 

. 90 

Oe er es 87 ° & 
OG ids atweweecesss suey es 86 86 
Carlton 66 20 86 
7 86 

& 

I 3 

3 2 

‘ 80 

7 

Ce: CLAPP, Captain. 


FAVOR GAME PRESERVE. 

Prominent sportsmen of Cincinnati and vicin- 
ity favor the proposed legislation of taking $25,- 
ooo from the hunters’ license fund to establish 
a ten-thousand-acre forest, bird and game pre- 
serve in Southern Ohio. Recommendation fav- 
oring this legislation was made to the Agricul- 
tural Commission at Columbus, Dec. 15. The 
Forestry Committee is credited with the state 
ment that if the Legislature acts favorably upon 
this bill the game preserve will be an actual 
reality in Ohio by next fall. 


TWIN CITY TRAP SHOOTERS ASSOCIATION 
FORMED. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Representatives of gun clubs of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis met recently at the Traffic Club and 
organized the Twin Cities Trap Shooters’ Asso- 
ciation. Seven clubs were represented. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were discussed, but no 
final decision was reached. Election of offi- 
cers also was postponed. 

Dr. R. G. Josling of the Minneapolis Rod and 
Gun, J. C. Famechon of the Minikahda, Fred 
Richter of the Interlachen, H. Austin of the 
Minneapolis Athletic, E. C. Shafer of the Ath- 
letic and Boat, Emil Novotny of the St. Paul 
Rod and Gun and M. W. Thompson of the Hazel 
Park clubs ‘were among those present. 


DU PONT TRAPSHOOTING CLUB. 

St. Nicholas Shoot Brings $50 to the Needy. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 19, 1914. 

The first St. Nicholas Shoot held thus far to- 
day was pulled off, and it was intended that the 
proceeds should go to help make Christmas more 
enjoyable and pleasant for those who are unable 
to do so for themselves. 

The members of the duPont Trap-shooting 
Club responded nobly to the appeal made upon 
them and more than $50 was realized. 

The main event of the day was the contest in 
each class for Coleman duPont spoons, and it fell 
to A. B. Richardson of Dover to win the Class 
A spoon with a score of 25 straight—the only one 
made during the day. John H. Minnick, J. T. 
Skelly and Ward Hammond also registered 
scores of 24 out of 25, while several were able to 
register a 23. 

The result of the day's work show that Mr. 
Richardson made the high score of 100 targets, 
getting a total of 89. W.G. Wood was high man 
in the 25 target average, with 22 out of 25. The 
totals stand: 


IE, PMUNORE © 5 occicdalvesce nce scceutescdeedesed 89—100 
NEL Gis IE 0.0 fics scsadsncasavcesedneaeeeutas 88 
ard Hammond .......ccccsccosccccsccssccccccecs 87 

L. D. Willis 

W. Coyne ....... 

T. E. remus 

W. C. Pop 

T. W.. Mathewson 

ee Minnick 
. Tomlinson 

W. rey 








Cc 

W. _D. Sillitoe 
L. W. MWOOT 02 csscccccseccocnsssscense ose 
F. R. Patzowsky .. 33 
E. C. Ferriday . 30 
W. G. Wood .... 22— 25 
SY, PB.  GOrtem icesss 21 
5 is. NONIIN BNS “icscaadessccesncsdcsnenscsecace 20 

ee rer ee + 20 
i h 18 

s 17 
Z. 16 
y: 16 

. 14 
E. 14 
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The spoon events were as follows: 
CLASS A. 


P. Carlon 
:Y Her spire, Jr. 

Patzowsky 
a Winchester 


OC. Gbsee: .iscsrcvieccguceaes ee eas bene euee nae 
Walter Tomlinson 
We Hs PNG, Sickic cd'vnceasichs daennes saceatancecnaes 


Mohn W. Mathews ...0..ccccccccscccccvcccscccess 18— 25 
i MEER 2 u's cca cures Gobi vend hake 1h 62a enqee 17 





MHSHr prise 


*Spoon winners. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., GUN CLUB. 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 17, 1914. 

C. J. Barr led the shooting at the Birming- 
ham Gun Club and won the trophy at the regu- 
lar weekly shoot making a total of 89 out of his 
100, a very good score on so dark a day. John 
Fletcher and Dr. I. J. Sellers were tied for 2nd 
place with 86. Mr. Bennett and Mr. Moore 
were visiting shooters, Bennett from Greenfield, 
Ind., and Moore from Kansas City, Mo. 

Scores were made as follows: 





Shot At Broke 

Mer Ri MONS. Scho keuvics uc cantawapvacenden 100 
yma} ee tecaaoes 100 8 
J NEEL yacieaserecapedenswess 100 86 
Lee M 100 84 
Mrs. Gari 100 83 
‘om Morriss 100 71 
ES Pe 50 31 
ME, chibespaiessxccsemiscsunceransaes 25 20 
ME ‘Sekt sceseeqesearncwendeagvesnerdane 25 18 


BENSONHURST YACHT CLUB. 
Gravesend Bay, Dec. 19, 1914. 

In spite of a drizzling rain which wet them 
almost to the skin, seventeen gunners were on 
hand for the regular weekly shoot on Saturday, 
Dec. 19th. Several novices were among the 
number and in spite of the adverse conditions 
many good scores were made. Only two events 
were decided, the Take Home Prize and the 
monthly cup. In the former, A. H. Beedle and 
G. W. Gowenbonen were tied with perfect 
scores. The shoot-off was won by Mr. Cowen- 
bonen, the prize being a handsome coat sweater 
donated by Mr. Hendrickson. For the monthly 
cup Mr. Beedle tied with Dr. Webb, each having 
23 birds out of 25. The tie in this event was 
not shot off. 

The following are the scores:— 


The following are the scores: 
MONTHLY CUP. 







Handicap 

i iii ch cicacascdis bac tetvawldeers tac 3 23 
EEE Scan sce bvcesssetdeauveserxeess 6 23 
ME NEE 5b Goes cha sok acuas utsdbentesene o 24 
no. wa chapeceeenacses anesaceaeeens 0 21 
Ge OD cea cic ecdccneceseseecsvcces 4 21 
5) A MEL Kc eanccp hen sondecs cisueunenlcevee 5 20 
. Allaire .. ae 20 
5 Beston ... 6 19 

a I 18 
EB ° 18 

C ‘se Twell 6 18 
E. 4 17 
i * i 2 16 
H. | 6 16 
G. 3 16 
H. 6 15 
R, 6 14 

TAKE HOME PRIZE 
Handicap 

Be, WE TIO ccc cctcnceryctsercescctaedaces 6 25 
CR OPODEN,: 5 n.ccwactedees doves nosetes 4 25 
i EEE osécecacccadacnscarenetepahgese o 21 
De, MEET. Gnse cuised cbexdavataneesyearene 3 20 
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FoR every musical occasion, for in- 
timate hours or informal dances at 
home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola is 
the one ideal musical instrument. Its 
.superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect 
and exclusive control of tone-volume, 
are two distinguishing features that 
have established the Columbia as the 


finest musical achievement. 


There are 8,500 Columbia dealers. Be sure your dealer shows you a Columbia 
Grafonola. You can be sure it isa Columbia by looking for the exclusive Columbia 
tone-control leaves which have taken the place of the old little-double-door idea. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be played on your 


disc talking machine (if any standard make). 


Columbia Grafonola 
MIGNONETTE 
as illustrated, with 
Individual Record Ejector $110 
With ordinary record racks $100 
Other models . . $17.50 to $500 


Columbia 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, - = Box A480 Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauron Ave. Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars. Prices in Canada Plus Duty 





BAER NO dccidoo eter tio padcscdeventes 6 20 
G. Beston 6 20 
Dr. Elliot ... ° 19 
. Allaire ... 6 18 
. Fincke .. ne: 18 
IES cath de doccsncvouccaveccseectae 6 18 
We Bh MRRGIGB oo cn cicccccsesccccscccecsees o 17 
i MEE casein pcdccckddivedsscuctacagecwed 3 17 
Ds SEL .ccides cit veneer unsde cosncveddc¥aes I 17 
eA voeitiancenccecouspdcnuccalenaeens 4 17 
Shoot-off won by Mr. Cowenbonen. 

*Professional. 


G. H. V. HUNTER, Secretary. 


LAUREL HOUSE GUN CLUB. 


Frank Vanderhoef Takes the Laurels. 
Lakewood, N. J., Dec. 19—Frank F. .Vander- 
hoef, of New York, won the Saturday afternoon 
shooting event of the Laurel House Gun Club 





with 90, from a handicap of 12. Other scores 
were :—Fred Kimball, 67—16—83; Harvey New- 
man, 69—12—81; J. S. Wolley, 66—16—82; 
“Phil” Randolph, Jr., 66—8—74; “Phil” Ran- 
dolph, Sr., 70—12—82; F. A. Potts, 69—8—77; 
Dr. C. Kayser, 63—8—71. 


MIDWINTER HANDICAP. 


Pinehurst Offers Many Attractions. 
Every mail is bringing its entries for the eighth 
annual midwinter handicap, January 19-23. It is 
pleasing to note that many of the contestants 
will bring their wives and their families, and 
that a number are also planning to linger after 
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the shoot for the enjoyment of the diversified at- 
tractions which the village offers and among 
which quail shooting plays an important part. 

Socially, numerous affairs are being planned 
with dancing every night at the Carolina and 
formal balls on Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings, Country Club teas and various excursions 
to numerous points of interest as special fea- 
tures. 


TROPHY PLEASES NEWPORT GUN CLUB. 
Newport, Dec. 27, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have received the cup that you sent, being 
the winner of our shoot on Thanksgiving Day, as 
was suggested in your paper previous to that date. 
It is very handsome and worth going after. I 
wish to extend my sincere thanks and wish you 
every success in future. I think the boys are all 
receiving their papers. Wishing you a Happy 
New Year. 
ti tl I am, 


FRED GILBERT ANNIVERSARY EVENT 
PLEASES SHOOTERS THROUGHOUT 
COUNTRY. 

Many Voice Their Approval of Appropriate and 
Unique Manner of Honoring One of the 
Greatest Shots and Most Likeable 
Characters in the History of 
the Sport. 

The announcement of the plans to honor Mr. 
Fred Gilbert, the veteran professional trapshoot- 
er, with a twentieth annivérsary shoot and din- 
ner at Wilmington, Delaware, and to give gun 
clubs throughout the country an opportunity of 
holding local shoots in ‘his honor, has met with 
widespread approval. The offices of the Du Pont 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware, with 
which company Mr. Gilbert has been associated 
for twenty years, are flooded with letters from 
shooters in all parts of the country voicing their 
approval of the appropriate and unique manner 
of holding a nation-wide celebration for one 
of the grandest characters the game has ever 
known. 

From Mr. Gilbert’s home town of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, Fish and Game Warden E. C. Hinshaw 
writes, “I notice the action taken by your com- 
pany to honor Mr. Fred Gilbert of this city, and 
assure you that this will be appreciated by the 
sportsmen in this section of the country. They 
will take advantage of it in a way that will make 
the event long remembered.” 

Have Known Gilbert for 20 Years. 

Mr. F. P. O’Leary of the Little Falls Country 
Club, of Little Falls, N. Y., in a communication 
addressed to Mr. Simon Glover, New York State 
representative of the Du Pont Powder Company, 
says, “I have just been reading in this week’s 
issue of tthe sporting papers where the Du Pont 
Powder Company are going to hold a Fred Gil- 
bert twentieth anniversary next March. Know- 
ing Mr. Gilbert well for the past twenty years, 1 
will be glad to co-operate with their company 
and hold a shoot during that week on our Coun- 
try Club grounds, in honor of the ocasion. If 
your company sees fit to send on a Gilbert cup, so 
much the better, but in any event, we will cele- 
brate with a nice little shoot, and will be glad 
to have you with wus.” Miles Taylor, of the 
Analostan Gun Club of Washington, also ad- 
dresses a most interesting communication some- 
what along the same lines, saying, “We would 


WILLIAM A. DRING. 
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The Hercules Calendar. 





like to make application for one of the Gilbert 
cups to be contested for next March. I can as- 
sure you that the conditions will be complied 
with to the letter, and that nearer 20 than 10-will 
be in the competition for the trophy. This is a 
great stunt and most pleasing one. I am from 
the West and knew of Fred Gilbert before he 
came East. When he did and met Jack Brewer, 
et al at Baltimore, I was there and saw him 
win the match. He was quiet and unobstrusive. 
I rejoiced with him and his friends then and I 
am jubilating a little over this testimonial to 
him. I have one of Brewer’s shells, the kind he 
used on that occasion. It is the long, green, U. 
M. C., make and loaded with 4 1-2 drams of Du 
Pont—some load for a 12 gauge, but it was a 
Greener and weighed 9 pounds. Those loads 
whistled like a rifle bullet that had been up- 
set. It was so noticeable that I asked him for 
one of them and about the load.” 


Fred C. Whitney, the veteran Iowa Winches- 
ter representative also expressed his approval of 
the plan as follows: “I have just returned from 
my Eastern trip and see that you are going tc 
give “Fritz” Gilbert a shoot in March. Wish 1 
had put off my trip to the factory till then, as I 
sure would like to be in on this.” 

Mr. Chas. E. Hyde, Chairman of the Shoot- 
ing Committee of the Port Washington Yacht 
Club has announced that their organization 
would be glad to stage a Fred Gilbert event in 
connection with their twelfth annual tournament 
which is scheduled for March 17th, and of 
course, have been advised that this would fit in 
nicely with the original plans. The State Col- 
lege Gun Club of State College, Pa., are also 
going to stage a Fred Gilbert Event durirg the 
week of March 17th, and will have a cup to 
shoot for. They say, “We will be glad to have 





a ‘Fred Gilbert Trophy’ for our club and will 
bend every effort to make it a success.” 

Mr. P. B. Plummer, the live wire secretary 
of the Tennessee Trapshooters Association, who 
holds forth at Chattanooga, has issued an an- 
nouncement concerning the plan to all the clubs 
in the state affiliated with the association, urg- 
ing them to get in line for a “Fred Gilbert 
Shoot,” and in addition to using it as a means 
of inaugurating a successful season for the 
clubs in that state, they will also assist material- 
ly in fittingly honoring one of. the most popular 
shooters who ever put a gun to his shoulder. 

The above are typical of the many letters 
which have been received by the Du Pont Com- 
pany, and indicate more interest in the Fred 
Gilbert Anniversary on the part of shooters 
throughout the country than in any trapshoot- 
ing feature staged in a long time. Certain it 
is, that by the time March 17th, rolls around 
there are going to be thousands of shooters lined 
up at the traps awaiting the signal to “pull” 
on the clay birds with the idea of winning a 
“Gilbert Cup.” 9 ———— 

MOOSE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The following statistics of moose shot in Nova 
Scotia for the last seven years may be interest- 
ing to big game hunters. In 1909 the game laws 
were amended by placing cow moose on the pro- 
tected list and it has worked out very satisfac- 
torily as the following figures will prove. 

In 1908 total moose reported shot including 


CONS GPRS Sinn ccawchawkedawecsamestees 688 
BED SE QUO VNNIG “GANG s4i5. 66.5 a.0:a oainleree 00'c- electing 405 
RUG URNS (SUINE 6 is. 5:6, 010s: 6e sai:b oe ncaa 509 
BOUT = US MINDY oi, Biv dis WHE ee ined colar 617 
IQUS! GEMS BION 56 6n v ccicevecaisiclecesed’ 678 
TOTS OB BI re. 5 oy dceoikina cemwindbeoares 705 
RGU EE SOIOMIE, ooo coset cenreecwnenoes 1,000 
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Allowing for moose illegally killed and not re- 
ported to the Chief Game Commissioner and for 
others which were wounded and got away to die, 
I believe that no game country in the world of 
the same area can make a better showing. 

Mr. W. K. Boylston of Princeton, Mass, a no- 
ted big game hunter, and at one time a profes- 
sional guide in Maine hunted with me this fall in 
Digby County and he informed me that although 
he has hunted moose in Maine, New Brunswick, 
and every country they inhabit, except Norway 
he has never found these animals so plentiful 
(acre for acre), as they are in this province. 

H.-A: P. S. 
Digby, Dec. 24th, 1914. 


DEER SEASON IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

You may be interested to have the official rec- 
ord of deer killed in this state during the last 
open season, copy of which is enclosed. Had it 
not been for the bad weather the record of the 
previous year of 1,596 might have been equalled. 

In addition to this we are enclosing a state- 
ment of deer shot by the farmers in protecting 
their crops. 

The amount paid during the year past by the 
state for damages to crops by deer will amount 
to something over $10,000. 

G. W. FIELD, 
Chairman Commissioners on Fisheries and Game. 


The record furnished by Mr. Field follows: 


NUMBER OF DEER KILLED BY FARMERS IN 
THE ACT OF DAMAGING CROPS. 


WAR: icevecsasevscscdes 16 WORE cecacscoseccceseces 232 
Te ee sadcdeetcasaukas 17 WEE, sbadecddelsccedaenes 313 
GD cecdcdacdveeticces 198 SEE sv ciecsccnodencados 195 
SS eR ree ae 327 MEE. scuvectacdeeedecnus 211 


Section 17, Chapter 92, R. L. as amended by 
Chapter 307, Acts of 1907; further amended by 
Acts of 1908, Chapter 377; Acts of 1909, Chapter 
396; Acts of 1910, Chapter 545; Acts of 1912, 
Chapter 388. 


SUMMARY OF DEER SHOT, ETC., DURING THE 
OPEN SEASON OF 10914. 


3 
2 B8¥s8ee2Re8 
eg-E eee eee 
oO ® ° ° °o ° ° 
Sea -BZ2Z22Z222826 
Barnstable ....... os. fa SE & Ss SF BS 
Berkshire ........ 129 9 If 2 35 36 15 22 65 58 231 
MINE: | 4.05 apaseeve a a ee ae ae ae 8 32 
pe eee 6 6 a S40 Fa 4 SR 
Pe 131 92 19 7 71 28 16 24 52 51 242 
Hampden ......... 1044 76 14 3 4 37 10 19 43 41 1 
Hampshire ....... 120 91 15 3 58 31 16 26 47 a 
Middlesex ....... ieee. a we a 2 10 40 
=e ae OS ae ae oe ae ae 3 16 
Plymouth ........ ww C.. & ££ we. S 48 
Worcester ........ 125 17 3 63 .37 2 24 38 50 238 
WH sc arsstvcey 717 498 96 21 302 198 111 140 272 289 1312 
MND AR NIRS saicavisnwecins deter dneradkasacee 1312 
RE ED I ain nds cts cinececisepencenin a1 
Deer Estimated to Weigh over 200 Pounds. 
ATR rs 5a dk:s aver isda vdlarslo% 158 reports 
OD AI SRS eke eeierepcuecs Tiecavus 6 reports 


Largest deer, weighing 356 Ibs. killed by 
Melville M. Allen, West Springfield, Mass. - 


Nineteen deer weighing less than one hundred 
pounds were killed. . 


Deer shot by women. 

Ruth Ballard, New Salem, Mass.; Miss Julia 
E. Groves, Brimfield, Mass.; Mrs. M. E. Worden, 
Otis, Mass.; Mrs. Marjorie E. Lackey, Oakham, 
Mass.; Mrs. E A. Webb, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ART CATALOG 
. IN COLORS... 


You owe it to your success at the Traps, 
in the Field, in the Brush or Blind to shoot 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 
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With nearly 50 years’ experience making 






and testing guns, we can give you the big- 






gest amount of gun satisfaction you can 






imagine. 







WRITE TODAY 


Lefever Arms Company 
200 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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In the Heart of 
Game Country 


On the Indian River via 
the Florida East Coast R. R. 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, 
Snipe, Duck, Black 
Bass, Channel t Bass 
and Trout plentiful. 


What More Can You Ask 


Trained pointersand setters, 
reliable guides. 








Hotel entirely modern, 
cuisine as good as the best, 
better than the rest; terms 
moderate. 


Our best reference is the 
men who have been here— 
their names upon request. 


We exert every effort to 
make your trip pleasant 
and to the man or woman 
who loves shooting and 
fishing we offer limit bags 
and full creels. It will be 
a pleasure to tell you more, 
should you request it. 





Illustrated Booklet on Request 
COCOA HOUSE 


COCOA, FLA. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 


FOR SAL e ISLAND OUTDONE! 


St. Vincent Island, Fla., in the Gulf of Mexico 
containing nearly 12,000 acres of pine forest, 
fresh water lakes, grassy Savannahs, wild 


boar, native and imported India deer, wild 
pigs, wild cattle, turkey, millions of duck and 
all varieties of fish. The Island with bunga- 
lows, hunting lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles 
for sale. Easily protected. Many thousand 


acres of finest pine trees. For informatien 
inquire DR. V.M. PIERCE, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOOT OF THE “T. B.” TRAP 
AND GUN CLUB. 


U. S. Naval Hospital, Las Animas, Colorado. 


The weather on Christmas was ideal for trap- 
shooting. The cluh acknowledges a pleasant visit 
by the Las Animas Gun Club. One turkey was 
awarded for each five entrants and the score 
sheets showed that fifteen shooters had appeared 
at the firing line. The members of the club were 
divided into two classes, the beginners and those 
with less experience than the Old Guard were 
placed in Class B. Connolly, Hartzell and Joan 
were tied for Class B. turkey, each having a 
perfect handicap score of 25. The score for 
actually ‘broken birds was as follows: Joan 20, 
Connolly 19, Hartzell 20. Some of the more ex- 
perienced shooters might even take pride in 
scores as high as the above. On the shoot off, 
Joan won the turkey with a score of broken 
birds of 19. 

In Class A., Dr. Grieve, Chief Engineer Pal- 
rang, Hospital ‘Steward Rupert and Seaman 
Plony were tied with a perfect handicap score of 
25. The score for actually broken birds was as 
follows: Palrang 21, Rupert 21, Dr. Grieve 19, 
Plony 18. On the shoot-off, the chief engineer 
made an easy get-away by breaking 24 in fine 
form and carried away the Turk. 

Only five members of the Las Animas team 
entered the contest. Chief Hudnall proposed that 
the Las Animas members fire a practice string 
in order to arrange the handicaps. The chief 
showed his lack of practice by breaking 25 
straight. The scores for the Las Animas con- 
tingent on the practice string was as follows: 
Hudnall 25, C. Thomas 22, E. Thomas 18, Has- 
singer 22, Moore 5. 

The Las Animas members finished with a tie 
of 22 for Mr. C. Thomas, Mr. E. Thomas and 
the Chief of Police. On the shoot-off, Mr. E. 
Thomas won the turkey with a score of 21 broken 
birds. The scores for the morning were as fol- 
lows: Hudnall, 88x100; C. Thomas, 80x100; 
Hassinger, 58x75; E. Thomas, 56x75; Plony, 
38x75; Palrang, 45x50; Rupert, 30x50; Dr. 
Grieve, 34x50; Hartzell, 20x25; Joan, 20x25; 
Connolly, 19x25; Hamby, 17x25; Lieut. Wallace, 
16x25; Morgan, 11x25; Moore, 5x25. Mr. Moore’s 
score represents “first time up.” Thirty strings 
and 750 targets were fired, and all participants 
pronounced the shoot a grand success. 

We missed many of the members of the club 
who were present last winter at the last Christ- 
mas shoot. Our old members are gone but not 


forgotten, and “T. B.” Trap and Gun Club takes: 


this method of extending to all of our old mem- 
bers, scattered about the world wherever they 
may be, through the sporting newspapers, hearti- 
est best wishes for a very happy New Year. 
The club wishes all our members, who are to be 
found in every clime on both sides of the world, 
all success and prosperity during the new year, 
both at the traps and in all the future under- 
takings of the new year, be they business, social, 
educational, or otherwise. 
J. S. RUPERT, Treasurer. 





HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting. 
Choice Accommodations 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 
















Best Chef South of the Potomac 





Not a cheap place 
But a good one 


A lodge devoted to the interests of 

sportsmen. Fine dogs, reliable 

guides, clean, airy rooms and plenty 
of shooting ground 


GENERAL FRANK A. BOND 


Buies, . - - North Carolina 


Winter Sport 
With Rod ‘and Gun 


On the Homosassa, the finest 
fishing river in Florida. Abun- 
dance of Black Bass and salt 
water fish at our door. Thou- 
sands of ducks; plenty of.quail, 
turkey and deer. You can en- 
joy all the comforts of home 
here besides good shooting and 
fishing. ‘‘The Rendezvous,” 
Homosassa, Florida. 


T. D. BRIGGS 


Proprietor 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 


160 acres, 500 feet above sea level, 17 miles from 
New York; villa sites or game preserve. 


W. G. PECKHAM 


Room 205 E 


30 Church Street New York City 








sheuld have one. Will keep your Matches, 
lar-Proe. Smull and compact, made of Brass, Nickel Plated, 
fancy canvas belt. Seat anywhere on receipt of $1.00. 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, HUNTER, ETC. 
Toba: Yet Prod, By Dust-Proof Burg- 
Ge are SS ted ot 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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This Drawing Referred to in Drivers and 
Twisters. 


SALEM ROD, GUN AND YACHT CLUB. 
Night Event a Success. 

December 26, 1914. 
The Salem Rod, Gun and Yacht Club has the 
distinction of holding the first Night Shooting 
Tournament in the United States. The tourna- 
ment last night was a grand success, far beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of the committee in 
charge of the affair. Several years ago the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, of New York, tried a system 


of lights with very little success and it was also” 


tried at the Sportsmen’s Show at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, but professional shoot- 
ers who were in Salem Saturday night compli- 
mented the local club on having a decidedly bet- 
ter light than was shown in New York. Or to 
use the words of E. Fred Slear, the popular pro- 
fessional shooter for the Remington Company, 
“You have beat them all to it and left the other 
clubs in darkness.” 

The lights were turned on promptly at six 
o’clock and the regular program started as ad- 
vertised and proceeded just as smoothly as a day 
tournament. The targets were shown from the 
time they left the trap until they fell on the 
ground to the satisfaction of the shooters and 
the good shooting gives evidence, there being 
fifteen straight scores of Iox1I0; thirty-one 
scores of 9x10; and twenty-nine scores of 8xIo. 
In fact the shooters all made as good scores as 
in daylight shooting, notwithstanding that all 
were skeptical, not a shooter entering in the 
sweepstakes for money, all shooting for targets. 
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After the regular program, the cashiers and 
scorers could not accommodate the crowd— 
everyone was convinced that they could see the 
targets and all wanted to shoot. 

To the spectator a night tournament is more 
satisfactory than a day shoot, as a broken or even 
a dusted target can be seen better than in day- 
light. The club house and grounds were taxed 
to their capacity to accommodate the crowd that 
gathered to see this new and novel addition to 


the sport of trapshooting. 
Neaf Apgar, the representative ka ‘the Peters” 


Cartridge Company, was high professional with 
47x50, with W. S. Colfax, of DuPont Company, 
a close second. 

J. H. Minnick, of Wilmington, was high ama- 
teur and was awarded the gold watch fob, his 
score being 45x50. He was closely followed 
through all the shooting by Chester A. Glaspey, 
of this city, who ‘broke 44x50. 


The scores of the evening in detail were: 
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TINO NO icadaxdceddecteecisiscesscxcecmndedegacuaens . 47 
ne Colfax . 46 
E Minnick . 45 
E. oe Slear ..... 45 
*C. von _Lengerke oe an 
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*T, F. Lawrence 41 
~s Chief Bender 40 
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Charles Springer 
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REGULAR SUNDAY MORNING SHOOT OF 

THE “T. B.”” TRAP AND GUN CLUB. 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Las Animas, Colorado, 

December 27, 1914. 

Sunday morning witnessed the close of the 

present contest for a six months’ subscription to 

the Pueblo Star Journal, daily and Sunday, 

awarded by this enterprising newspaper. Dr. 

Grieve won the third and last leg, winning the 

prize ‘by an exhibition of fine marksmanship. 

Dr. Grieve won all three legs in succession. The 

scores for the morning were as follows: Dr. 
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A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal.Canoe Trips. 
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TRADE Established 183 


tm 28 John St. 25% 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS" 


THE CELEBRATED B OCEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 








HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, 85; 8, °89; March a1, ’r1. 

Adapted for Tuna, Soon Fish, Sail Fish’ and 

sine > e Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
ee! 5 


Circular and prices furnished on 
application 


Grieve, 44x50; Beasley, 38x50; Joan, 36x50; 
Lieut. Wallace, 31x50; Rupert, 20x25; Palrang, 
19x25; Hartzell, 14x25. Dr. Grieve won this 
contest ‘by breaking 106x125, or 84.8 per cent., 
which we hold is good shooting. 

The club has in view putting up a 20 gauge 
Winchester shoot gun to be contested for over 
a period of about three months. This promises 
to be a fine contest for the remaining winter 
months. Membership in this club is now open to 
non-residents of the Hospital Reservation. The 
trapshooters of Las Animas are invited to come 
into our club and get in on this contest. All 
trapshooters in this valley are cordially invited 
to join us in the Grand American sport, every 
Sunday morning at 10:00 sharp. We always 
shoot, rain, wind, snow or sunshine. The club 
has not missed a regular shoot since its organi- 
zation, and that is going some for any gun club. 

RUPERT, Treasurer. 


Papier Mache Head Forms 


Deer head and neck forms. Mount 
your own heads. Old skulls of any 
animal fitted up with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Michigan 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


We have been making them for 90 years. 


Your Dealer Will Guarantee the SWASTIKA BRAND 
When you look for good Fishing Lines “““*. 


Look for our mark — 


We make all kinds of Lines. 


for Salt Water Game Fish. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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We specialize in Lines 






Make your dealer show you! 






ASHAWAY, R.1., U.S.A. 





Cruising and Camping in Southern Waters 


(Continued from page 15.) 


suffin’ to say bout de wicked in dis world, and 
will laff and laff fit ter bust hisself, I recon. 
Sposen he binon dat log in dat situration, wood 
de Lord a bin wid him in de angerish ob de 
minute any more dan wid enny odder? Reckon 
not. Enny nigger in dat situration hes gotta de- 
pend on hisself.” 

“Well, Alex, go in the bow and I will go aft; 
we will soon reach the river. You must do 
something to get warm. We will make camp by 
4 o'clock, somewhere below Sandbar Ferry.” 

The exciting journey was recommenced and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour or so we 
reached the broad waters of the Savannah River, 
where the leading boat was found, awaiting us. 
The cause of delay was explained and_ provok- 
ed mirth from the whole party. Joe had no 
time or opportunity to moralize then. 

The river current was slow and easy; we 
floated and paddled until nearly 4 o’clock, then 
camped on the sandy beach a hundred yards or 
so from the river. Stakes were driven and boats 
securedly fastened, and this was very fortun- 
ate. The tent was put up in a trice, gun cases 
and camp plunder housed, the fire was soon 
glowing and supper well on the way, and plen- 
ty. Sam and I were seated enjoying a bounti- 
ful meal at the hands of one of the best camp 
cooks I have ever known. Before supper was 
finished rain began to fall and drove us inside the 
tent. Soon the short winter day ended and 
night shut down’ like the lid on a kettle. The 
camp fire was kept up and the end flaps of the 
tent partially open. We sat on our blankets, 
smoked and talked of the morrow’s work, and 
about where we would begin to find ducks. Nine 
o’clock found us fast asleep, thoroughly tired 


out, sleeping a sleep known only to those who 
court the open air with the gun in the woods, in 
the fields and on the streams. 

I awoke once during the night and heard the 
rain drumming on our canvas roof. The 
thought of the ‘dismal and wet condition ot 
things outside made us more appreciative of the 
warmth and snugness of things inside. I again 
was wooing the drowsy god with that delicious 
feeling of comfort and security, just on the verge 
of forgetfulness, that moment when the mind 
wanders into oblivion, when Sam announced that 
it was 6 o'clock. 

I immediately arose. Hastily dressing and go- 
ing out I looked upon a dull, leaden sky and 
rain. The wind blew the mist and rain in from 
the river with chilling effect. Pools of water 
here and there surrounded the tent, the corn 
stalks in a neighboring field looked woebegone 
and dripping. A crow, sitting in the branches 
of a persimmon tree, gave a despairing croak 
and shook his sable plumage in apparent dis- 
gust—A dismal camp that comes to a sportsman 
and is received cheerfully, knowirg it to be a 
part of his fortune afield. 

Presently, Joe had a good fire going, and un- 
der its influence camp grew more cheerful. 

“What are you going to give us for break- 
fast?” asked Sam. 

“IT recon, Mars Sam, dare’ll be some biskits 
and fried ham an’ ‘scaip! scaip!’” “Snipe, by 
glory,” said Sam, “over there on the flats by the 
cornfield. Snipe for breakfast.” 

I rushed into the tent and limbered up the 
12 gauges. Alex opened the ammunition box 
and supplied us with shells loaded with No. 9 
shot. All three of us ran up the bank and over 





the fence, Alex to assist flushing and marking 
down the dead birds. Twenty steps from the 
fence, three birds flushed, Sam made a fine 
double and I killed one. We separated two hun- 
dred yards or so. The birds rose within fair 
range, and by the time the field was crossed we 
had bagged ten and a half brace. Once I wiped 
Sam’s eye, and that gave me a feeling of pride 
that lasted for some time. Sam missed with 
one barrel a long range shot, turning the bird 
my way. Had our dogs been with us, and the 
ground worked well, we would have added more 
birds to the bag and enjoyed seeing the dogs 
work, which is fifty per cent. of the sport. 

Returning to camp we found breakfast abou 
ready. 

“How many ob de long bills did you alls git?” 
inquired Joe. 

“Right smart lot; dar wuz a heap on em ober 
dar an hit wuz jist bilin’ fun fur bout hafen 
owah,” replied Alex, who already had a number 
of the snipes dressed. Presently Joe had half 
a dozen birds spitted before the glowing coals, 
and not many minutes elapsed until they assum- 
ed that tender, dark brown color, which pro- 
nounced them cooked. But these birds eaten 
“green” did not compare in flavor and tender- 
ness with birds hung up in a dry, cold place for 
four or five days, yes a week. All game birds 
should be so treated in order to have them on 
the table at their best. 

(To be continued.) 


PINE TOP LODGE KENNELS 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, DEER, 
DUCKS, WOODCOCK and small game 
in abundance. Unlimited territory. In 
the heart of vast pine woods this up-to- 
date Club house with all modern conve- 
niences and amusements, auto service, 
boating, riding and driving, dogs, horses 
and guides afford the sportsman and his 
wife an opportunity to enjoy real sport, 
without discomfort and see the South, 
while escaping the Northern winter. 

Address Cc. & L. P. BLOW, 

Enfield, N. C. 


with Pneumatic Mattress 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


_ SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


pr 
L No sleep is more healthful or restful than sleep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yacht and automebile use. 





THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873 
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Night Fishing 


A Bass Fishing Story of Westchester County 
By W. F. Smith. 


“Those bass ought to bite like mad as soon as 
this storm passes,” said Ed., as we sat just in- 
side the door of the camp watching the rain 
swirling and roaring through the woods, to the 
accompaniment of crackling branches and sway- 
ing tree tops and incessant crashes of thunder 
and flashes of lightning. 

“They certainly should,” I replied. “I fished 
steadily from six o’clock last night until ten 
o'clock this morning and not one strike did I 
get in all that time, and I don’t believe any fish 
have been caught during the day either. I'll bet 
the fish felt this storm coming and simply re- 
fused to feed with all the electricity in the air. 
You know they are effected by changes like that, 
such as the rising of the moon, changes of wind 
and all that. What do you say if we stay up 
to-night and have a try at them?” 

It was a Sunday afternoon in late September, 
and we were spending the week end at our camp 
on Peach Lake in Westchester County. We had 
planned starting home that afternoon but had been 
interrupted by the thunderstorm, and were then 
waiting in the camp for it to blow over. 

“I’m willing,” said Ed., answering my query. 
“But it will be hard to start off early enough in 
the morning to make that long journey and get 
to business in the city on time.” 

“Oh, what does being sleepy one day amount 
to when we can get a good string of fish. We 
can sleep the clock around to-morrow night if 
we want to, and make up for lost time.” 

So we settled it, and forthwith changed back to 
our fishing clothes and got our tackle in readi- 
ness to start as soon as the storm let up. 

This did not happen until quite late, nearly six 
o’clock, but then it blew over toward the east 
leaving the western ‘horizon a clear blue in which 
the sun set in a blaze of glory, giving promise of 
a beautiful night. 

We sallied forth through the wet underbrush 
to the shore, and then almost gave up in disgust. 
Our boats were filled to the gunwales with rain 
water, and even after they should be bailed out, 
would still be too wet to be comfortable, for the 
sun had set and there was no wind to dry them. 
And wet seats in a bot mean, as every fisher- 
man knows, “the seven years itch” as Ed. called it. 

However, we set to work, and after a hard 
half hour’s work, had them as dry as it was 
possible to get them, and set off across the lake. 

The storm had not entirely disappeared from 
the sky as yet, as we could see from our open 
position in the middle of the lake. Far over in 
the East, over Long Island Sound we thought, 
the black clouds continued to hover, flashes of 
lightning flittimg from end to end, and very faint 
rolls of thunder coming to our ears. The air too 
seemed charged with electricity, and neither of 
us felt good; it seemed to have a depressing effect 
on us both, what with being tired out from fish- 
ing all the night before, and the realization that 
we were the only people for miles around, and 
black night coming on. It may be a strange 
feeling for two grown men to confess, but let 


any one on such a night place themselves on a 
big lonesome lake such as we were on and I 
think they will feel pretty much as we did. 

On the north shore of the lake we ran up into 
a sort of small river and looked for frogs. I 
intended to depend on pork rind, but wanted a 
few frogs for emergency. 

It was dusk by now and the frogs hard to see, 
but after a protracted search I managed to catch 
five on my side of the river and put them in a 
wooden minnow box I had in my boat. 

We then separated, Ed. going east and I west, 
heading for a huge cliff about a mile down the 
shore, where in the deep water, I felt sure I 
would strike something at that hour. 

When I arrived, as I thought, opposite the 
cliff I rowed toward shore intending to get with- 
in casting distance. Of the shore line I could 
see nothing whatsoever. The cliff being black 
and the night black I could see no division be- 
tween the water and the shore, and could only 
tell where it was by the faint lapping of the water 
on the cliff base. 

Within thirty yards I pieked up my rod and 
cast high and hard to cover the distance. But 
strange to say there was no sound of the bait 
striking the water when I stopped the reel, and 
I reeled in feeling no weight on the end of the 
line. I knew something was amiss, but just what 
I could not guess. I shook the rod, and what was 
my amazement to hear the hooks rattle directly 
over my head not three feet away. I was right 
in against the face of the cliff and the hooks had 
caught on a branch straight up in the air. 

“Now starts my hard luck” I thought, as I 
backed out after untangling the gear. “Confound 
this darkness anyway, I never could fish nights 
unless the moon was up.” 

I cast past the cliff without a strike and got 
into shallower water, and ‘here, at the second cast 
I was hung up on the bushes on shore. I shook 
the rod, it held fast, so I pushed in again, to 
find. that the line was caught ten feet up on 
shore, so I stepped out, dropping an oar over- 
board as the ‘boat began to drift away and I 
scrambled wildly into it again and recovered the 
oar. Once more I pushed ashore and hauled the 
boat well up, only to find that the bait was caught 
on the bushes out in the water and twenty feet 
further along. 

I loosened the half hitch from around the twig 
and pushed off again. This time the boat acted 
like a live thing and started for the middle of the 
lake at race horse speed, and I dropped my rod 
and ‘hustled back to the rowing seat, starting it 
once more in the desired direction, and at last 
located the bait by the whiteness of the pork rind 
and recovered it. 

“Enough of the darkness,” I resolved. “TI’ll go 
ashore and sit there until the moon comes up.” 

I figured that the moon would rise in another 
hour, after which the fishing would very likely 
improve. So to the shore I went, seating myself 
on a big flat rock under the cliff. 

I sat there smoking my pipe and soliliquizing, 
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Brook’s Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures 
rupture, will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
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GROUP OF RODS 
| | Ina batch of reports rue sportsmen we found oie 


owned from 2 to 75 . How many ' 
not send for the new Bristol” catalogue today and 17 build up ©) 
your fishing kit? Here are a few favorite rods : jo 
No. 35: New adjustable telescopic bait a eae rod. 8% ft. 
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Write for Illustrated Detainee -and full particulars. 
New 1915 “Bristol”’ art calendar is a full color reproduction 
of an oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor- 
sports artist; size 164 x20 inches. Sent only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. co. 84 Horton Street, Bristol, » Conn. 
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occasionally glancing toward the east to see if 
there were any signs of the moon. The storm 
had by now entirely disappeared from the sky 
and one or two stars had appeared, lighting up 
the lake a trifle but not enough to help much. 


There was not a sound to break the intense 
stillness, except once in a while the screech of 
an owl far back in the woods. 


Not one splash of a fish breaking water did I 
hear, and this discouraged me greatly, for usually 
at this hour splashes were plentiful enough. 


What ‘had become of Ed. I did not know, but 
I presumed he had found the fishing poor also 
and had retired to the bank and was waiting for 
the moon too, as that was a regular proceeding 
of ours. Although, he being of a more patient 
and complacent nature than I, was most likely 
taking an hour’s snooze. 

The silence was getting on my nerves, and I 
was half wishing I had not come out on the lake 
at all, when suddenly I heard some small stones 
tattle on the cliff over my head. I glanced up 
quickly, but in the dim light from the stars I 
could see nothing, finally concluding it had been 
only a rock that had dislodged itself and slid a 
short ways, resumed my meditation, when, with- 
out any warning, a large rock smashed down at 
my feet, missing my thead by but a ‘few inches. 

I jumped up in alarm, gazing at the rock in 
astonishment, and then once more examined the 
face of the cliff, but as before could make out 
nothing. 

My gaze again returned to the rock, and I 
could hardly believe my senses when I saw that 
it was slowly moving toward the edge of the 
water, finally falling in with a loud splash. 

At this I came to life, and stepping to the edge, 
struck a match, holding it close to the surface of 
the water and peered at the bottom. 

‘What I saw there caused me to sit back and 
Waugh heartily at my fears. It was a large turtle. 

But the incident had made me feel more nervous 


‘on the east shore. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


than ever and I was glad enough to see the rim 
of the moon appear above the horizon a minute 
later. It rose rapidly, lighting up the water and 
woods as though a curtain had been drawn aside. 

It put new heart into me and I jumped into the 
boat and rowed for a favorite little cove of mine 
Arriving there in ten minutes 
or so I ‘found the conditions ideal for fish. A 





but to be sure, I held it taut for an instant and 
felt the unmistakable fish signal, the rod trembled 
a trifle, then I struck and struck hard, all the 
tackle would stand. 

Instantly a small cyclone broke loose. Up into 
the air five feet above the surface he shot flinging 
the water in every direction, the hooks rattling 


like castane‘s in his jaws as he shook himself to 
—— nl) 


The Moon Showed Me This Likely Place. 


faint ripple on the water, and although most of 
the lake shone silvery from the moon’s glow, the 
cove was in deep shadow cast by the tall pines 
along the shore. 

I examined my tackle, found everything tight, 
and ‘began to cast in earnest. 

At the third or fourth cast I felt the line 
tighten very gently as if it had touched bottom, 


throw them out, down again and half way around 
the boat standing on the tip of his tail and churn- 
ing the water into a white froth, in the flash of 
an eye. 

I saw there was no use in trying to play such a 
mad creature and reached wildly for the landing 
net, knowing full well that it would be only luck 
if I managed to get him into the boat while the 
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THE LEADING HATTERS 
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heads. Whole body specimens. Sets of Horns 
and Tusks. They don’t cost you a penny 
unless you accept after examination. I ship 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval 
anywhere in U. S. A. 


EDWIN DIXON, 


Ontario's Leading Taxidermist, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 
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tackle remained whole, but in the instant I had 
taken my eyes off the rod to glance at the posi- 
tion of the net, he had started for the boat like 
a streak of light, and was under it with a slack 
line. My heart gave a bound as I felt the tension 
ease and I reeled wildly, giving a sigh of relief 
as I felt him still there. Up he came again right 
alongside the boat and I made a quick and blind 
scoop with the net and yanked him into the 
boat. A four pound small mouth. 

I sat in the boat and gloated and feasted my 
eyes on his beauty as I repaired the damage that 
had been done to the tackle. 

Soon I was at it again, ‘but the next one I 
struck, which was not two minutes later, I made 
a miscalculation. I thought it was the bottom. 
But that it was not, I soon found out. I struck 
very gently, so as not to break the hooks on a 
rock, only to feel the fish dash for the boat aul 
under it, dropping the hooks as he went. 


That taught me a lesson, and the next one, 
which proved to be a poor little nine inch bass, 
suffered for the crime of his elder brother. I 
struck so hard I fairly made the rod creak, and 
the little fellow came into the boat almost para- 
lyzed ‘from the shock. I detached and placed him 
in the water as gently as possible and was glad 
to see that he still had strength enough to swim 
away as if he enjoyed life. 

The next one was another four pounder and 
put up even a-harder fight than had the first 
one. I only landed him through sheer blind 
luck, nothing more. I had fought him perhaps 
five minutes, when he broke water close to the 
boat. As he shot -down again the lower of the 
two hooks caught on the bottom edge of the 
boat, the force of his rush breaking the one in 
his mouth and he was gone, but only for an in- 
stant, for I received a resounding thump on the 
back, and there he was smashing around iike a 
stricken horse in the bottom of the boat. The 
sting of the hook as it broke must have caused 
him to break water even after he was free, and 
in doing so he struck my back and fell into the 
boat. From this incident I began to regard it as 
my lucky night, and-so it proved, for from then 
(about ten o’clock), until three I landed nine 
others, making eleven in all, three of which 
weighed four pounds apiece. 

Well, we made our train all right, and although 
we were tired enough the next day we both re- 
garded it as small payment indeed for the pleas- 
ure we had had. , 





SOUTH PHILADELPHIA GUN CLUB. 


Outshootng a field of one dozen live bird de- 
votees, enabled Joe Jackson to carry off the 15- 
bird event of the South Philadelphia Gun Club 
over the club’s traps at Third and Wolf streets. 
Charley Bobbs and L. Steinhagen gave Jackson 
a close argument for the honors, with 12 kills 
each. In the 5-bird test Bobbs, Jackson and 
Warner tied with clean scores and on the shoot- 
off under the miss-and-out rule Bobbs and War- 
ren ran five each, Jackson going out on his first 
bird. The two gunners then tossed a coin and 
Warner guessed the coin and won the shooting 
coat. Scores: 


Fifteen-bird event: 
IN PIT CL daa tunawaccdcedcnvcaptodendiaedacetesahe 12 
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The Safest Breech- 
Loading Gun Built! 


For ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long range shooting, use our 
famous 12 gauge guns as illustrated, 
or snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, —— rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
elie nad gecke ami 
ells and g sti 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite new 5-shot 
20-gauge repeater. 


12-16-20 Gauge 


Grade "A" 
sae ee Hammerless 


Repeating 
Shotguns 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 
also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes).. 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re-- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double: 
Extractors — they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots. Take -Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying: 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adouble guardagainst 
accidental. firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top. 
You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest, best designed, most efficient 
pump gun—it’s the safest breech- 
loading gun built. 
Send Sehostage for new big cata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Marlin Prearms Q, 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Any book on an outdoor subject may be ob- 
tained from Forest and Stream. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 





An Index to the Sporting Goods Trade 


HE idea of this ready reference was brought to us through the many inquiries as to where sportsmen’s necessities 
could be purchased, in different localities. Many of those patronizing the guide, regularly use display space in 
Forest and Stream, while others are only occasional big space users. The question comes often to us as to “reliable” 


dealers. We answer the proposition by unqualifiedly recommending those whose names appear in this directory. 


It is 


well to know how to purchase goods right and right goods—this you may rely on “Buyers Guide” to enable you to do. 
Should you need something not listed herein, write us—we can tell you where to get it—or better yet—we shall be glad 
to have our experts make purchases for you. Do not hesitate to write us should you, at any time, require our assistance. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION— 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 

DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Guns swapped for cash or firearms. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 776 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 

H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 

Lefever Arms Co., 200 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Marlin Fire Arms, New Haven, Conn. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rifles—ammunition. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 

Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 

Ross Rifle, Quebec, Can. 

Maxim Silencer, Hartford, Conn. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

U. S. Cartridge (Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 

New York Sporting Goods Co., 44 Warren St., N. Y. 

Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Can., Ross, .280 Sporting 
‘Cartridge Co. 








GUNS AND RIFLES— 





. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass, “The gun 
‘that blocks tthe sears.” 
A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The irre- 


prochable Fox. 

S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
to swap guns.” 

Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. L. C. Smith with 
Hunter one trigger for trap and field use. 

Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Lefever Shot 
Guns, single or double triggers. 

Marlin Fire Arms Co., 27 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. Repeating rifles and shot guns. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. The old reliable 
Parker (specialists in 20 and 28 bore guns.) 

Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co. Remington pump- 
bottom ejection, solid breech. Remington auto- 
matic rifle. 


“Want 


Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 22 Hi Power Rifle. 


Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Canada. Ross, .280 high 
velocity rifle. 
Schoverling, Dal 
Sauer-Mauser 


- & Gales, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
ifle. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. | 


Repeating rifles and shot guns. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Birmingham, Eng- 
land (Henry Smail, 82 Duane St., New York, rep- 
resentative). 











SPORTING GOODS— 


J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers St., New York. 
Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 


New York Sporting Goods Co., 44 Warren St., N. Y. 
Thos. J. Conroy, 28 John St., N. Y. 








MOTORS— 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Detachable motors. 








TAILORS TO SPORTSMEN— 





Lincoln Bennett & Co., Ltd., 40 Piccadilly, London, 
England. Outing clothes for men and women. 
bk. George & Co., 87 Regent St., London. 
Outing clothes for men and women. 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES— 


Hyfield Mfg. Co.—Excelsior Belt Safe, 48 Franklin 
St.. New York. Sportsmen’s belt safes. 

Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 284 Ninth Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Perfection sleeping bags. 


The New York Boat and Oar Co., 69 West St., New 
York City. Oars and canoe paddles. ° 


L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, 
Wis. Leather vests and jackets. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES— 


The New York Boat Oar Co., 69 West Street, New 





York City. 
TAXIDERMISTS— 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. Specialist in 
big game heads, 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Let us Tan Your Hide.” 
J. Kannofsky, 363 Canal St., New York. 
Artificial eyes for birds and animals. 
John Murgatroyd, 37 W. 24th St., New York. All 
branches of taxidermy. 





Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. * 





FISHING TACKLE— 


Thos. J. 
Manufacturer, importers and dealer in 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Bristol Steel Rod. : 

H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
All kinds of tackle. 

Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Pl., New York. 
Fishing tackle exclusively. 

H. L. Leonard. Rod and all tackle. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Tackle of every sort. 

New York Sporting Goods Co. 
equipment. 


Conroy, 28 John St., New York. 
all tackle. 


All kinds of angling 





LUBRICANTS— 


Dixon’s Graphite—Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Gun, motor and bicycle graphite, 
Nyoil—Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
Gun oil. 
Three-in-One-Oil, 112 New St., New York. 
Gun oil. 








POWDER MANUFACTURERS— 





E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont, Schultze, Ballistite. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E. C. and infallible powder. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 


Robin Hood Powders. American Powder 
Boston, Mass. Deadshot Powder. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales. Miullerite powder. 


Mills, 


SHELLS— 


Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Steel, where steel belongs. 

Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co., New York City. 
Arrow, nitro club. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Clipper, kick minus—speed plus. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Leader cartridges. 

U.' S. Cartridge Co., Boston, Mass. Black Shells. 





VARNISH AND PAINT— 


Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Floor varnish for homes and bungalows. 








Tork. 





NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 

Clay Target Tournament, January 27th, 1915. 

Open to amateurs—Members of all neighbor- 
ing clubs are cordially invited to participate. 
Entries by mail will be appreciated. Club secre- 
taries are requested to furnish their club handi- 
caps of their respective men not later than Jan- 
uary ‘25, to enable the committee to arrange a 
general handicap for this occasion. 

Program.—ioo targets, 16 yards rise, thrown 
Shooting will com- 
mence at 1:00 p. m. Shooting up will be permit- 


from two Leggett traps. 


ted until the arrival of 1:05 p. m. train from 
New York. Traps open for practice at 11:30 a. m. 

Entrance Fee.—$3 including targets. Shells of 
standard loads, 65 cents per box. Practice tar- 


gets 2 cents. 


Sweepstakes.—Scratch, optional, $1 on each 
string of 25, and $1 additional on the total 100 
targets. Moneys to ‘be divided 5, 3, 1. Ties de- 
cided by result of following string. Ties at fin- 
ish of program decided by an additional string 
of 25 birds. 


Firs:, 


Prizes.—Prize for high scratch gun. 
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second and third prizes handicap. A shooter is 
limited to one prize. 

Trains leave Grand Central Depot, N. Y., at 
9:18, 10:05, 11:03 a. m.; 12:07, 1:05 p. m. The 
time to New Rochelle is about forty minutes. 
Take cab or Hudson Park trolley to shore station 
of New Rochelle Y. C. Allow about twenty min- 
utes from station to club house. Returning trains 
leave New Rochelle 4:35 and 5:42 p. m. for 
Grand Central. Frequent other trains between 
New Rochelle and New York by Boston & 
Westchester Ry. and N. Y., N. H. & H—Harlem 
River Branch. 

Send entries to G. P. Granbery, Shooting 
Committee, 29 Broadway, New York City. Phone, 


Rector 3890. 

Members of recognized clubs are welcome to 
shoot with us any Sunday or Holiday at 10:30 
a.m. The New Rochelle Yacht Club will also 
hold an open Tournament on March 3rd. 





The DuPont Powder Company has presented 
a trophy to be shot for by teams representing 
the yacht clubs on Long Island Sound and New 
York bay. There will be three matches for the 
trophy, each at 100 targets, 16 yards rise. Each 
club may have up to 10 representatives, the 
scores of the best five from each club to be con- 


















- Lakeside Inn and Cottages, Averill, Vermont. 


FOR SALE. 


This well known Fishing and a Resort on The Shore of Averill 
e. 


A NEW AND PRETTY HOTEL. 


Accommodates about 50 guests. 


Several nice cottages connected to main 


house. Large office and large dining room with open fire places. Every 
room fully equipped with good beds and all necessary furniture. The lo- 
cation is one of the best (only four miles from R. R. Station), and is 
acknowledged by all who have been there to be a most beautiful spot. In 


the heart of the best fishing in the state of Vermont. 


One of the most 


healthy places in New England states. 1,800 feet above sea level. For 
further particulars concerning same, price and terms, apply to, 


FRANK W. BALDWIN, Proprietor, 


January 1st, 1915. 


Colebrook, N. H. 










Waterman PORTO 
DOES IT 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 
3H. P. Weight 59 lbs. 





Sold Direct from Factory to You, Freight Paid 
SAVE AGENT’S PROFIT 





The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor, 9th year- 25,000 in use. 
Guaranteed for li 
stern; Shas Carburetor — not 
valve”; i , 
vable nze Bearings; 
Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 10x16 
in. Propeller. Steers by r from any 
rt of boat. Water-cooled Exhaust 
Manifold; Noiseless under water Ex- 
haust : Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition 
equipment desired. 
DEMAND these essentials in an out- 
board motor, or you won't get your 
money's worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 


Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
267 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 











sidered its team in each match. Each shooter 
must be a member of the club he represents. A 
shooter may not represent more than one club. 

In each match each club will be credited with 
as many points as the number of clubs it defeats. 

The club winning the most points in the three 
matches tobe awarded the trophy. 

Individual prizes will also be awarded by the 
Dupont Powder Company to the five best men on 
the winning team. 

Forest and Stream has presented a silver cup 
for the individual high average of the series. 
Dates of Matches. 

Saturday, January 16, New Rochelle Yacht 
Club, 1 p. m.; Saturday, February 27, Bayside 
Yacht Club, 11:30 a. m.; Saturday, March 20, 
Marine & Field Club, 2 p. m. 

Kindly notify your members of the above. 
The clubs that have already entered for this 
competition are New Rochelle, Manhasset Bay, 
Bayside and Bensonhurst Yacht Clubs and 
Marine & Field Club. 

G. P. Granbery, New Rochelle Yacht Club; 
Fred R. Long, Bayside Yacht Club; E. C. Lott, 
Marine & Field Club. 

From the above you will note that the first of 
these series will be held at the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club on January 16, starting at I p. m. 
Entries will close on the arrival of the 1:05 
p. m. train from Grand Central Station. En- 
trance fee $2, including targets. There will be 
an optional sweepstake, entrance fee $1, on the 
total of 100 targets, to be divided 5—3—2. The 
traps will be open for practice at 11 a. m. Tar- 
gets two cents each. All standard loads of 
shells may be had at 65 cents a ‘box.. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club will award a 
prize to the high scratch gun of the day. 

Luncheon may be obtained at the club. Trains 
leave Grand Central Depot, N. Y., at 9:18, 10:05, 
II:03 a. m.; 12:07, 1:05 p. m. The time to New 
Rochelle is about 40 minutes. Take cab or Hud- 
(Continued on page 62.) 































Haig & Haig 


Old Wisdom. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


In the month of June he returned again from 
the other end of the lake to the tranquil bay 
where he had fallen foul of the artificial minnow. 
He was fanning along in the center of the bay 
when a sound above caught his attention. He 
did not flee but rested, waiting to see what it was. 
A shadow fell over the water, and passed. He 
knew it to be a boat, and shortly thereafter there 
came trailing along an apparition that fixed his 
eyes firm. It was a different appearing creature 
than the artificial minnow the had struck at; it 
was a spoonhook, and to it were fastened strips 
of red flannel. Wisdom watched it but made no 
move. Barely had the spoon whirled by when 
there loomed up behind it that gigantic shape he 
had once seen in that bay before. It was the 
giant muscallonge! 

This creature was inordinately attracted to the 
spoon; he followed it wonderingly at first, then 
suddenly gathered speed, and with wide-oDen 
jaws hit the lure. And the next moment he re- 
alized his dismal mistake, drew back, made a 
curving wide-sweep, and at the end of a taut line 
broke water returning to it with a floundering 
crash; there began a battle royal that sent the ter- 
rified Wisdom far away to his accusomed hiding 
places, close up on the shallows and the protect- 
ing dead-heads. Wisdom never again saw that 
shape loom wp before him. He never again had 
fear of those grimly suggestive jaws and those 
singularly penetrating eyes. Somewhere far 
away in a city, in a certain aristocratic home, in 
a certain angler’s den, he hung upon a certain 
wall upon a certain panel, the final word in the 
art of taxidermy; and there were yet the flashing, 
cruel eyes, the wide-open jaws, and stretched 
from the corner of the mouth was a line, and at 
the line’s termination was a certain spoonhook 
with strips of flannel upon it! 

Much of a young fish’s life is spent in deliber- 
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ation and conjecture. With laborious exactness 
each question is threshed out; days upon days, or 
weeks and months being allowed things to de 
velop, for, lacking intelligence, the vital distin- 
guishing intelligence, only instinct, aided by ex- 
perience can be counted upon to decide the right 
or the wrong of a thing. Wisdom passed many 
sersons in that one lake and then one spring day, 
in the flush of young fish maturity came the de- 
sire to mate. It was an irresistible impulse that 
burned in his veins, and his now well propor- 
tioned, energetic body was carried with all the 
lordly grace and determination of anticipated 
parenthood. He was now mingling ‘promiscu- 
ously with his kind. They were courting in the 
manner of fishes and pairing off with methodical, 
clocklike regularity. To the intense fascination 
of Wisdom he found ‘himself in the presence of 
the fish damsel of his choice. It must have been 
love at first sight for both Wisdom and the lady 
found in themselves much to adore. Naturally 
they did no talking. Wisdom swam up and 
bowed—at least we so suspect, though how it was 
done is open to conjecture. At least they found 
themselves very much alike; their views upon 
life were practically the same; they ate the same 
variety of food, and knew the life of caution 
about equal; and they had one object in consid- 
eration that Mother Nature had firmly impressed 
upon them that they must fulfill. It was an ob- 
ject devoid of sickly sensational aspects; it was a 
purpose, honest, final, and deliberate. The world 
of bass must never ‘be diminished—and the 
mycropterous salmoides population in Sand Lake 
had been depleted anyhow by the fishermen; ad- 
ditions were not to be scorned. 


The spawn eggs of Wisdom’s demure little 
wife were cast in a belly-brushed-out hollow in 
the sand, and the bottom was studded with 
pebbles brought in from a short ways off. When 
tne spawn was cast Wisdom mechanically  fol- 
lowed close to her side and threw over the eggs 
the precious milt that was to bring animation to 
the eggs, creating in them—fishes. These eggs 
were mostly composed of an albuminous matter, 
a small portion of which contained what is 
known scientifically as the vitallus, which holds 
the life-energy, the ‘basis of creation. A tiny, in- 
conspicuous opening near this vitallus might have 
been seen through a microscope, in the shell. 
When the eggs entered the water they at once 


began to expand and to absorb ‘water, and as a” 


natural sequence the milt that ‘had been delivered 
upon them. This milt contained thousands up- 
on thousands of animated, wiggling. creatures, 
the spermatazoa. In the absorbing process, 
through the mycropyle (the tiny opening in the 
egg shell) one of these thousands of mites would, 
or should, enter each egg. Directly it would 
be communicated to the vitallus—and the work 
of creation was begun. Weeks upon weeks of 
forming would be the result. And in time, in 
each impregnated egg would be seen the outlines 
of a fish, the backbone, and still later, two singu- 
larly well-defined black dots; these were the eyes. 
The greater portion of the egg would now be the 
yolk-sac, and from this yolk-sac the growing 
body must take its nourishment. At first The 
head and the tail would be connected to it, but in 
the last stages of its development these ‘would 
come away from the sac, and lastly the sac would 
be gathered, forward of the stomach, upon his 
breast. <A tiny heart would then be seen pulsing, 


‘the line tight on the minnow. 


and minute blood’ veins might be seen from the 
body adhering to the yolk-sac. 

A‘fter the official spawning Wisdom instinctive- 
ly took possession of the spawn hole and virtu- 
ally mounted guard. Even as he had once been 
guarded by his parent, so now he guarded his 
own offspring; and even as his parent left him 
and his finny brothers and sisters, so now Wis- 
dom left his offspring. Wisdom and the mate 
of his choice were now more than ever mated. 
They swam together; hunted together; preyed 
upon minnows wth all the cunning craft of the 
preying kind. In the upper end of the lake, in a 
secluded bay there was a wilderness of lily-pads. 
Here Wisdom was wont to lay, lazily fanning, 
watching with careful eye the water surface 
above. Insects coming down were sucked into 
the mouth with practiced tact; and many a large 
‘butterfly, dizzily essaying a flight across the pads 
was caught even in the air by the watchful fish. 
On one of these days the was startled by hearing 
a noise some distance by. He had just a few 
moments before risen, and had sucked down an 
insect, when through the air there spun a creat- 
ure, all of white, with two red wings. Some- 
thing back in his inferior consciousness told him 
it was no insect; for he had never mouthed that 
kind. He felt an impulse to spring upward fos 
it, but did not. The apparition fell to water, 
slid away from him, throwing two rolls of water 
up over the red wings; slid by and was gone. 
Wisdom did not strike; somehow faintly he un- 
derstood the fact that it was unreal. It was an- 
other enemy with hooks upon it. 

In the boat from whence had come the artifi- 
cial minnow, connected as it was to a soft-brdaid- 
ed silk line, a disgusted fisherman cast automati- 
cally, and finally sat down, wiping his brow. 

“No use, George,” he said, shifting to another 
minnow. “I have fished here for years but I can 
never remember of having the poor luck I have 
this year. The lakes are getting tame. Too 
many have penetrated into the north, and the fish 
are becoming wary; why hang it all they are 
becoming civilized.” 

“You are right there,” replied the other taking 
up the oars, to row over to another point. “But 
why, O why don’t you shift bait? Why don’t you 
use live frogs. You know that live bait wins 
where those dead things, all wooden and unreal 
at that, will not register a kill. Now suppose you 
had used a live, kicking, animated frog over 
there, in the weeds, upon a good weedless hook 
with a bronze spinner on it. I suppose you 
would not have gotten your bass?” 

“Well, no matter,” frowned George, drawing 
“I believe first, 
last and all of the time in humane methods. I 
‘know what you have said about frogs being cold- 
‘blooded—not having the nerve system and warm- 
blood, and feeling of the human—still it will be 
a long time before I stick a hook through a 
frog’s head, and cast him around, kicking and 
wiggling in agony. I have too much respect for 
that, thank you!” 

“Some day you will forget all that trash you 
have in that box and return to live bait as the 
one and only way of successfully getting them,” 
said the man at the oars, with a friendly laugh 
“There are big bass in this lake. People may 
have come in here, but these lakes are yet far 
from being civilization-ridden. Use live bait and 
they will come to you.” 

Wisdom did not see any more of the artificial 
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PEKINGESE 


The ideal breed—the big-little dog; 
full of life, love and brains. 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
rize winners and pets. 


PEKING KENNELS 
M. H. COTTON, M.D. MINEOLA, N.Y. 
Telephone, 1010 M Garden City 





For shy feeders, or those 
recovering from illness or 
as a change of diet at any 
time for all dogs—feed 


Spratt’s Fibo 


Write for sample and send two 
cent stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture’’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 








OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
sters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and bunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything érom 
@ ground hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and 1e kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest ong and 

ideal for both hunter and trapper. amp for reply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifso0 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
Setters, Pointers«x¢Hounds 


The finest of thoroughly broken and unbroken 
stock—pups as well. Let me tell you what I 
have—it will be a pleasure. 


GEORGE W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 









DOGS BOARDED 


Shooting dogs trained. 
Yard and field broken. 


F. A. DOMINY, Penatagoit Kennels 
BAYSHORE, N. Y. 
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minnows that month; but later on, while in com- 
pany with his mate, he was lying alongside of 
some deadheads when the thing occurred. There 
was a splash in the water and the oddest look- 
ing creature he, or his mate, had ever seen be- 
gan to twirl by. This unlordly apparition took 
to diving, and swimming side-ways, and plump- 
ing up and down-in the manner of a wounded 
fish. This was an artificial minnow. It was 
built with the eye of human experience. Some- 
one invested in scientific observation knew that 
preying fish are naturally attracted to a minnow 
or fish that has been wounded; and they will 
kill it instantly, not through humanitarian rea- 
sons, but for the fact that it tries to get away; 
it arouses in them the spirit of blood lust. 'Wis- 
dom felt just this pang of desire. At the time, 
his mate was lying concealed at the other end of 
a log. When the artificial minnow slipped by 
her, diving and quartering, plumping up and 
down, she rose like a bolt of lightning and 
struck it, hard and firm. A silk line was jerked 
taut, and Wisdom’s mate leaped far out of the 
transparent waters of beautiful Sand Lake, and 
like a bulldog shook her head to loosen three 
hooks that had completely fettered her; followed 
a pugnacious battle but it was of no use. Wis- 
dom’s demure wife never again returned to the 
waters of Sand Lake. 

Just what were Wisdom’s feelings none will 
know. But it served to impress itself wpon his 
mind, inferior as it was, that artificial minnows 
‘were by far the most deadly of the creatures of 
the deep. And still remembering his own ex- 
perience, in the actual hands of fishermen, so 
now was caution redoubled in him. But he 
seemed to feel that the mate would return. So 
he haunted the deadheads where she had left 
him, but day succeeding day and week succeeding 
week, still witnessing no return, finally he went 
upon his way, a widower of fins. This sudden 
leavetaking had a serious effect upon Wisdom. 
It took much of the vim and sprightliness out of 
him, and in the months ‘before the sheeting over 
of the lake with a crystal blanket he had become 
glum and slow-moving. He may have sorrowed; 
he may have felt the depression and lack of 
comradeship that had hitherto been constant. 

Two seasons slid by and still Wisdom held his 
place among the inhabitants of Sand Lake. His 
body was now in perfect trim; beautiful, easy- 
going, accomplished; broad, and corpulent; with 
the wide jaws that told his kind. Upon the 
scales he would have gone six pounds, and six 
pounds in the history of bass weight is a tempt- 
ing figure. Each season Wisdom impregnated 
spawn fulfilling Nature’s set law, but never did 
he retain a mate after the spawning was com- 
pleted. When the season for reproduction ar- 
rived he would mate, would enact his part, and 
would then retire to the secluded nooks, going 
his way like the serene philosopher he was, and 
taking life much in the manner of one thor- 
oughly resigned to the inevitable. He was now 
as wise as they make fish. Experience had been 
a sharp teacher; he had learned. Many times he 
had seen those artificials but never did he rise 
for them. In these days of his mature age one 
of his most pleasing pastimes had been to catch 
frogs that were known to live at the water’s 
edge. With all the cautiousness innate in him he 
would stalk these frogs and with a rush would 
sometimes catch his equally sly victim. 
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These frogs had been provided by a coating of 
scum upon their backs, of such a nature that 
one might look as much as he willed and yet, un- 
less they squirmed or moved, so perfectly were 
they colored to match their surroundings, one 
could not perceive them. Yet the eyes of the 
depredating fish caught every suspicious move- 
ment and beware the moment they stirred. 

Wisdom grew so fond of the frog killing pas- 
time that it became one of his daily feats. And 
therein was contained the beginning and end of 
his reign. 

One day he was idly fanning about in the bay, 
and was at the moment close in on the shallows. 
Some moments before he had risen high for an 
insect and had fallen to water with a splash. 
Having mouthed and swallowed the insect he lay 
idle there for a long time. Now happened a 
thing that stirred him to the heart. No noise 
had he heard around him. Of that he was sure. 
Therefore he was far from being prepared for 
what was to happen. 

There fell in the water some object. The wa- 
ter stilled. Much to his profound amazement he 
found it to be a frog, and it was not coated over 
with the brown, slimy scum at that, but it was a 
perfectly green frog, with a white belly and it 
was more than ever alive. 

He did not note, in that moment of bewilder- 
ment, that one of the legs had upon it a hook. 
No; no! The frog started to swim, pushing 
with its free leg. Wisdom thought it was time 
to prevent any such thoughtful endeavors. 
Therefore he promptly swallowed the frog and 
also made very, very sure that he swallowed the 
hook, so the next moment— 

Somewhere far away in a city, in a certain 
aristocratic home, in a certain angler’s den there 
hung a certain six pound large-mouth, varnished 
‘bass upon a varnished panel, the final word in 
the art of taxidermy; and he had his jaws wide 
open, and his eyes had the glint of warfare in 
them; and stretched from the corner of the 
mouth was a line, and at the line’s terminafion 
was a certain hook—a very sharp hook! 

A man entered the den, bit the end off of a 
cigar, lit it thoughtfully, the while he surveyed 
the bass upon the panel. Another man entered 
and paused with a smile, havng witnessed the 
other’s silent appraisal. 

“Live bait, George,” he said, smiling wider 
than ever. “Live bait; Sand Lake; unsportsman- 
like system; sunk your bait; did not troll it; 
hooked your frog in the leg. George—by the 
way, how did you say you caught that bass when 
you wrote it up for that sporting magazine prize 
contest ?” 

“Shut up, idiot,” replied George, testily. “You 
know I caught him wth a fly-rod, upon the 
Grizzly King lead-fly. Beautiful specimen isn’t 
he? He must have been wise in his day to have 
escaped baits so long—I wonder !* 
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NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 
(Continued from page 59.) 


son Park trolley to Shore Station of New 
Rochelle Yacht Club. Allow about 20 minutes 
from station to club-house. - Returning trains 
leave New Rochelle 4:35 and 5:42 p. m. for 
Grand Central. Frequent other trains between 
New Rochelle and New York by Boston & 
‘Westchester Ry. and N. Y., N. H. & H. Harlem 
River Branch. G. P. Granbery, Shooting Com- 
mittee, 29 Broadway, N. Y. City. Phone, Rector 
3800. Members of recognized clubs are welcome 
to shoot with us any Sunday or holiday at 10:30 
a. m. The New Rochelle Yacht Club will also 
hold open tournaments on Wednesday, January 
27th, and Wednesday, March 3rd. 


CLEARVIEW GUN CLUB. 
Powell Outshot Field With Score of 93, Win- 
ning Special Handicap Prize. 

With the thermometer flirting with the zero 
mark and a cold wind which cut to the marrow 
the shooting conditions at Darby yesterday, 
where the Clearview Gun Club conducted its 
special handicap prize shoot, were far from be- 
ing alluring to those who fired at the lifeless 
clays. In fact it was the worst day of the sea- 
son for shooting and every one of the seventeen 
marksmen who participated in the events suffered 
severely from the intense cold. With benumbed 
fingers and tear dimmed eyes it certainly re- 
quired the aptitude of an Eskimo to stand out in 
the open and blaze away at the 100 targets. Yet 
despite the severe handicap Old Dame Nature 
inflicted upon the gunmen there were some very 
creditable scores hung up for the afternoon’s per- 
formance. Powell proved to be practically im- 
mune from the cold for he led the field in actual 
breaks and total scores, smashing 85 of his 100 
and having a handicap of 8 reached the high 
score, 93 all. This gave him the silver dish 
offered by the Clearview Club for the high man 
of the day. Powell sto6d back at the 18-yard 
mark. Harry Fisher firing from scratch cracked 
83 of his century, a poor score on his last 25 pre- 
venting him ‘ftom equalling Powell’s high actual 
mark. Hutchison won the spoon offered for the 
high visitor, he cracking 70 of his 100. Paul 
Greene and Fisher were runners up to the dish 
winner with 83 each, the former reaching that 
total aided by a handicap of 8 birds, his actual 
shooting running to 75 dead ones. Greene killed 
71 then bounded to the 83 mark because he car- 
ried one dozen donations. Bonsall broke 77 and 
with 5 to fall back upon stepped to the 82 total, 
these being the only participants to get 80 or 
better. Not a straight score was made in any 
event, Davy Paul coming the nearest with 24, 
made in his third event. Had Paul been able to 


fire with such accuracy in the other three events 
he would have cleaned up the field, but his shoot- 
ing in the other tests did not warrant a score 
of even 20 dead ones. 


Scores: 





*Visitor. 
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RAINBOW TROUT 





are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 


hatehery, and you will be pleased with the results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in Ber 
small-mouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 
All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Beats 
V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
J. L. FOSTER, 
Orcas, Washington 





— AMM 
S n’s Supplies 


Honest Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 


& CLEMENT CoO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds, English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Ifustrated catalogue for 
sc. stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


PIT GAMES 
GLOVER’S BLACK DEVIL COCKS—Hens, Stags, Pull Cocking 
Books, Gaffs, Muffs, Spur Saws, Dubbing Shears and ies, Cir- 


culars Free. F. R. GLOVER, Box W, Lisle, N. Y. 


Currituck Sound full of game. January best 


month. Whites Preserve. 


Waterlily, N. C. 





WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train. Quail plen 
tiful; first class kennels. References on application. 


JAMES L. PREVATT, Buies, North Carolina. 





WANTED-— Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Alec 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Designer,”’ Boston 












MIDWINTER HANDICAP. 
Pinehurst Classic Looks Big. 

“Looks like a two hundred crowd for your 
eighth annual midwinter trapshooting handicap, 
January 19-23,” writes an inter-state association 
official, “Hear it talked about everywhere and 
a new feature is going to be club squad attend- 
ance.” The statement is but in line with ad- 
vance entries and inquiries received by the local 
Gun Club secretary. They cover all sections 
and the list of fast ones is classy enough to 
make even the premier Grand American sit up 
and take’ notice. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 19, 20 and 21, will be devoted 
to sweepstakes leading up to the Preliminary on 
Friday and the Handicap on Saturday, the 22nd 
and 23rd. The big attraction continues to be the 
lavish added money, exceeding $2,500. 

Of this amount, the Handicap winners are 
guaranteed six moneys—$350, $300, $250, $200, 
$150 and $100, and the Preliminary winners five 
moneys—$150, $125, $100, $90 and $75. The 
total additional value of the trophies offered is 
$600 and in addition to those in Preliminary and 
Handicap there are cups for the four highest 
scores in as many classes made by those who 
shoot the first five hundred targets of the pro- 
gram; Preliminary and Handicap winners being 
barred. There is also a gold medal for the high 
amateur average and a trophy for the average of 
the entire program. The sweepstakes with 
regular and additional optional entrance offer 
attractive opportunities for winning and there 
are also optional sweeps on all hundred-target 
events exclusive of Preliminary and Handicap. 
Luther J. Squier will again manage the shoot, 
interstate rules will govern and the Squier 
money-back system will be in effect. 


BEIDEMAN GUN CLUB. 
Director of Public Safety Porter Makes Great 
Finish at Beideman Shoot. 

By a remarkable finish under very adverse 
conditions Director of Public Safety Porter tied 
with Dr. Jones for first honors in the weekly 100- 
bird shoot at the Beideman Club. Despite the in- 
tense cold and the wind which swept across the 
river, Dr. Jones, who has won the last three 
contests, smashed 80 of the bluerocks, and as the 
Director needed a perfect score on his last 25 to 
catch up with Jones, it was regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion that the doctor was again the 
victor. Porter proved equal to the emergency, 
getting every one of the 25 targets. 


A CLUB MINNOW CAR. 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 31, 1914- 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several members of our club have been in- 
terested in your paper for some time, and belong 
to a fishing club in Canada. We are desirous 
of getting plans or sketches of a minnow car— 
that is a good size one that would be large 
enough to hold the minnows for the entire club. 
Can you put us in touch with any such sketch 
or drawing? ; 

The above request from a subscriber presents 
a problem that many other clubs have had to 
handle. Forest and Stream will be pleased to 
receive suggestions from its readers on the sub- 
ject, and will gladly publish plans, descriptions, 
etc., that cover the requirements mentioned above. 
Do not be afraid to send in your plans and 
descriptions, as you may be rendering a valuable 
service to your fellow sportsmen. 
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AMERICAN CANNIBALS. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
mesquite bean; but their favorite food is the 
‘burro and the horse which they steal from 
ranchers, a dead animal of uncertain age and 
condition attracting them as it would vultures. 

Their arms are spears for fish and turtles, and 
bows and arrows the latter poisoned by a decoc- 
tion of putrid meat, and scorpion, and centipedes, 
according to common report; and for this they 
are dreaded by all the Sonorans, as men and 
horses wounded by their arrows have often died 
horrible deaths. Exactly what th: poison is, is 
not known but there is no question as to its ef- 
fectiveness. 

When alone they go comparatively naked, but 
will wear clothes if they have them. An ac- 
quaintance of mine who stopped at the island 
in the winter of 1909, gave them some old 
clothes which they took and wore with great 
gusto. Normally, they wear pelican skins which 
hang from the waist to the knee, or it may be 
a piece of cotton cloth. In their houses they 
display a degraded type. A gorilla will ‘build 
a nest in a tree, but he deserts it. The bush- 
men of Australia like many animals, have homes 
where they happen to be, but the Seri builds a 
house that is but little above these, a most im- 
possible place made by thrusting skatilla branch- 
es or mesquite in the ground bending them 
over, on the sides and top and then piling tur- 
tle shells and sponges on the roof and at the 
sides. I have in mind a bird that builds a sim- 
ilar house, but better and even beautiful, while 
this house or jackal of the Seri is a horror keep- 
ing out neither wind, cold, rain or sand and in- 
dicating the low nature of the maker. 

In one of these dens a family or two, or a 
man with two or three wives and children will 
live, lying together all night, pulling the -rags 
and pelican skins over them. ‘Swine of the 
human type. The life in these miserable huts 
is not alluring. In summer, the midday heat 
ranges from 95 to IIo deg. Sometimes to 120 deg. in 
the shade, and on the night of such a day it is 
likely to fall to 60:deg., and make a daily change of 
sixty degrees, while during the winter months it 
often freezes in the low places. In such a clim- 
ate the Seri lives in his house without the wit 
to copy even the clever wood rat which fills 
the trees with its nests and has more comforts. 

They have no horses and cannot ride. A Seri 
knows nothing about the riata, the horse ap- 
pears to him as game only. 

A family of this race living in a miserable hut 
on the shore near our camp on the Gulf of 
California had several dogs, as all Seris have. 
half breed coyotes which snarled at me when I 
approached the hut. They never fed these “pets” 
which were half starved. This is a Seri trait; 
they keep dogs, but if the latter cannot feed 
themselves they starve, and gross cruelties prac- 
ticed ‘by these people would not bear printing. 

They have a mystic religion; believe that an- 
cient pelicans created all things, and have some 
gods suggested by the animals about them, as 
turtles, pelicans or the sun or moon. But if 
they worship the pelican, it is to kill him and use 
his skin as bed and dress; or if the turtle is a 
god there is no hesitation in spearing him, 
tearing him in shreds with their big white teeth, 
using the shield as a roof tile. I have seen In- 
dians of many tribes from Florida to the North- 
west, on deserts and in mountainous regions, but 
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I never appreciated what a savage really was, 
until I tried to bribe a family group of these 
people to permit my photographer to take them. 
They eyed us like snakes. The dogs snarled and 
showed their teeth, and the expression of the 
eyes of the whole family from the oldest bel- 
dame down to the baby, was the kind of a 
glance that makes a man feel for his gun. . That 
night, lying out on a shell heap, a few rods away 
it was sort of a pacifier to see one of my com- 
panions put his six shooter under his head while 
the other drew his rifle down by his side into 
his blanket, perhaps a habit. I had my fists and 
several times during the night I was tempted 
to reach out and grasp one of their wolfish 
dogs by the throat, as an outlet to my feelings, 
as the beast circled around near my head. Even 
our mules were nervous and snorted their dis- 
trust at the foul odor of Seri, that came down 
the wind. 
(To be continued.) 


PIONEERING QUEBEC’S NEW GAME 
COUNTRY. 
(Continued from page II.) 

cruised; but in that itself I found fresh sign of 
both moose and bear sufficient to warrant the 
statement that there are enough of both game 
species to supply heads—and some immense bulls 
undoubtedly home here—to all the sportsmen 
caring to hunt for them, with any kind of luck. 
We got out late in October to the steel at the 
Nottaway, only to find no train would go east to 
Mileage 360, where the through construction ser- 
vice of Macdonnell & O’Brien commenced, for 
four days. Through the courtesy of Mr. Cas- 
sidy, superintendent of the Martin-O’Brien Com- 
pany, we got a hand-car and, leaving the outfit 
to follow on the train later, we pumped twenty 
four miles out in a drizzling autumn rain to the 
Megiskan. Here we caught the “Muskeg” late 
that night and slept in her four miles further 
east, pulling into Doucette early Sunday morn- 
ing. On the assurance that the train would not 
leave for some time we availed ourselves of the 
invitation of the Divisional Engineer, telephoned 
down to me the previous day, and went to the 
engineers’ residence for a decent break‘fast. 

Alas! our confidence in the word of all con- 
ductors was shattered. We came out, our in- 
ner man satisfied, to see the “Muskeg”—that we 
had pumped a hand car twenty-four miles in a 
rain to catch—pulling out across a series of half- 
built sideage tracks over which nobody could 
pass save at the expense of much slow, and care- 
ful travel. She quickly faded around a sharp 
rock-cut and we were once more up against a 
situation that required prompt adjustment. In 
Doucette this bright Sunday morning not a big 
gasoline speeder was to be had—the engineers 
happened to be out with them. After consider- 
able trouble, through the exceptional courtesy of 
Mr. Campbell, the resident engineer we were 
given two one-cylinder speeders and two men to 
take my party of three east forty-seven miles to 
Mileage 305, where Mr. Bolger was stopping and 
where I hoped we could secure his big speeder to 
chase the train to Parent, 107 miles to the east. 
We had a pretty cold ride, but made Mileage 305 
for dinner and soon, once the big car got under 
way, reached Parent. Here we boarded the 
Muskeg once more and stayed on her “sleeper” 
right through. 

Everything considered, it was a unique trip in 





Shooters — 
This is Your Book! 


It’s about a wonderfully interesting hobby — the ex- 
perimental study of arms and ammunition—the loading and 
reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know very little about and cartridges 
until they get the Ideal eal Hand Book. Then they find the 


modern metallic cavextdes | is a cprpeueee Lom fe 
thing—a high grade brass shell, primer, 

bullet, the shell crimped on to the bullet to hold itin Dlace. 

They find the strongly 

ectly madeempty 

(the Drineipal item 

ofexpence)'can can be reload- 

ed from 10 to 30 times 

each. The book tells ex- 

J — — — oe 

and powder charge to use; 

HAND BOOK it is easy to reload; you 

can reload 100 car- 

tridges in half an hour. 

You cut oo 
expense | yamaeneel 

car- 


ou tocbesen 

bullets usually cost $3.42 
= per 100; reloaded 
me aS new, you save 
$2. 07 on 100 cartridges. 


FREE 7° oEP Ideal Hand Book tells all about the ers, 

lets, primers and Ideal reloading tools to use 
tells how mules moulds are made— how tocast your own 
bullets—measure powders—how to save money and do better 
shooting. 160 panes ofinformation everys —— needs. 
Sent free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


Lhe Marlin Ferearms ©, 


27 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GSEruL INFORMATION 





many ways; best of all, however, my purpose in 
going was amply filled. I went to explore new 
country and a certain actual game and fish condi- 
tions. ‘What I found I indicated in the pre- 
vious article—one of the finest Moose and Bear 
districts on this continent, still virgin and un- 
hunted, save by scattered Indians in certain lim- 
ited areas; a new Hinterland that is as yet only 
the Woods Indian Country, with all the romance 
and history of the Hudson Bay Company and 
their red-skinned employes woven into it. Yet 
next season will find it most ready of access in 
around twenty-four hours from Toronto and 
with the actual game country less than four 
hours’ paddle from steel. 


Hunting and Fishing Camps. 


As was intimated in my previous descripti n 
of this new Quebec Gameland, comfortable, cozy 
camps will be built, under the writer’s direct su- 
pervision, for sportsmen. Personally selected 
guides, accommodation and wholesome food, et 
al. will be supplied, and a series of two weeks 
parties placed in the Shabogama camp end pos- 
sibly in a couple small camps on the Coffee 
river; parties leaving for camp on September Ist 
and at subsequent two week intervals, the cost 
being on a per diem estimate, a lump sum for 
fourteen days per member. 

Any further details regarding these camps and 
parties for each of the several trips may be had 
upon inquiry. This is about the last unknown 
North that offers game worth going after and 
that can be gotten into by the average bus‘ness 
man, whose vacation is necessarily limited to two 
or three weeks. In addition to its big game, its 
fishing and canoe cruising stretches are likewise 
well worth visiting. I consider the Nottaway 
route to James Bay unequalled for a three or 
four weeks cruise by any of the more western 
routes. As indicated in my former article, 
there is excellent trout fishing available here 
from July until the end of September. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The 
Safety is one of the superior 
points of the “Gun that Blocks 
the Sears.” The Safety which 


makes accidental discharge 


SS 











impossible. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





ALONG THE SHORES. 

(Continued from page 19.) 
aglow, we learn of the fish and game conditions 
of the section. Our hosts also describing the 
lay of the adjacent waters and with grave mis- 
givings, predict calamity for us and disaster for 
our little cratt on the broad waters of the dis- 
tant ‘beyond. 

On the shore of the moonlight river we bid 
our hosts—“Good Night”—and are soon back in 
camp, in our blankets and in dreamland. 

The mist, chased by a gentle breeze is lifting 
and drifting off the river as we pull out the next 
morning. Off the bungalow we fire a parting 
salute to our friends, who appear at windows 
and doors and answer in like manner. The 
shot from one of their barrels, sprinkles the 
river astern as we wave and shout our final fare- 
wells. 

(To be continued). 


MARYLAND SEASON ENDS. 

Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 29.—Last Thursday 
saw the end of the hunting season in Washing- 
ton county and throughout the State of Mary- 
land. Under the new state wide law the season 
which ‘began on November 10 closed the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

The season had been shortened considerably 
by the new law and it is said was far from being 
a successful one. Under the old law the season 
opened for squirrels on September 1, and for 
rabbits, partridges and pheasants and other game 
on November 1. It ended the same time as under 
the present law. In this manner the squirrel 
season was shortened about Io days. 

While there were quite a few rabbits killed 
earlier in the season, yet, judging from reports, 
there were ‘but few squirrels and partridges to 
find their way to the huntsman’s bag, and in this 
respect the season was a disappointment. It has 
‘been pointed out that the partridges have been a 
scarcity in ‘Washington County for years past, 
and that this year was not worse than those of 
the past. The season’s success in hunting for 
squirrels was just what was expected—a disap- 
pointment. ‘When the season for killing this 
wily little animal opened on November 10, the 
leaves were so far off the trees that it was use- 
less to hunt. When the leaves are off the trees 
no protection is afforded the hunter and the 
squirrel has all the opportunity to see an ap- 
proaching hunter. As a result the squirrel hunts 
the hole in the tree where he makes his home. 
Long before the hunting season opened reports 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, tes sox 07, Assonet, Mass. 





HAWAIIAN FISHES 
(Continued from page 28.) 
stripes of different colors around the body. The 
“flag fish” has blue stars on his head and red 
stripes on its body. 

By way of contrast to the beautiful fish, there 
will be a tank occupied exclusively by octopuses 
or devil fish, which are pretty neither of form nor 
coloring. The largest of these unlovely creatures 
has tentacles two and one-half feet in length, but 
is a pigmy in comparison with the great cephalop- 
ods that could be exhibited if there was room for 
them. A collection of sea turtles may also be in- 
cluded in the exhibit. 

Pending the arrival of the “rainbow fish,” the 
tanks intended for their occupancy are being tried 
out, with fish taken from San Francisco bay. By 
this means will be ascertained the existence of any 
poisonous matter from the tank linings. and its 
source removed before the more precious tenants 
are installed. Each tank will be equipped with 
sand and coral rocks from Honolulu harbor. In 
fact, nothing is to be left undone that could pos- 
sibly make the transplanted fish feel as if they 
were still in their native waters. 

There will be other piscatory exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, but none to rival in 
eye-pleasing splendor the one in the Hawaiian pa- 
vilion. Oregon will show how salmon are cap- 
tured and canned along the Columbia river, Wash- 
ington will display the fish life of Puget Sound 
and its tributaries, and the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries promises to have the most exhaustive 
show it has ever attempted at an international ex- 
position, including two live fur seals, ‘from the 
Pribyloff Islands, and other specimens of marine 
and fresh water life, that will be distributed be- 
tween thirty large tanks and three pools, to say 

nothing of fish hatcheries in actual operation. 

But each of these exhibits is entitled to a sep- 
arate story. 


came to Hagerstown that the law was being vio- 
lated and that squirrels were being killed. Peo- 
ple took the view that if they were to kill any 
squirrels at all they had to do it before the leaves 
fell from the trees, and for this reason the law 
was probably violated. 

‘What interfered with the hunting season 
probably more seriously than anything else was 
the outbreak in the county and state of the foot 
and mouth disease, which led to the proclama- 
tion of a quarantine by the Governor and the 
forbidding of hunting with dogs. This caused 
great inconvenience to hunters, and little game 





was ‘bagged on account of their inability to use 
dogs to find the game. The ban on hunting with 
dogs was received here with much regret by 
sportsmen. Lovers of game see in the present 
cold spell and snow the death of many of the 
remaining partridges in the county. This kind 
of weather has always been hard on game here, 
and particularly on partridges. With the ground 
covered with snow the birds cannot obtain food. 
At the same time it has been so extremely cold 
that with no shelter afforded it is feared that 
many of the birds have frozen. This has hap- 
pened many times before in this county and ac- 
count, in a measure, for scarcity of game here. 
There have been times, however, where persons 
living in the country have taken care of the 
birds, feeding them and giving them shelter. In 
many cases the birds hardly ever stray from the 
farm and in this way are cared for throughout 
the winter, and remain on the same place very 
often during the summer and fall. Sometimes 
hunting on those farms is prohibited by the 
owner, and in this way the birds increase in 
number. —_———— 
DANIEL BOONE GUN CLUB. 
‘Marthasville, Mo., Dec. 29, 1914. 
Cold weather and a hazy sky with a wind from 
the back made the targets difficult to break at 
the Daniel Boone Gun Club shoot at Marthas- 
ville, Mo. Fourteen shooters faced the traps ‘in 
the first event, of which there were five at Io tar- 
gets each. C. Kite had a remarkable score of 
49x50, missing his thirty-ninth bird and won the 
gold quail pin donated by the DuPont people. 
Mr. Harbaner, a visitor of the Warrenton, Mo., 
Gun Club, was high with 45x50, who with Mr. 
Wilson, our former secretary, drove down in the 
cold to shoot with us. The following were the 
scores made: C. Kite, 49x50; Wm. Harbaner, 
45x50; A. F. Ahman, 43x50; Otto Pronstrup, 
43x50; G. Lichtenberg, 42x50; J. Wyatt, 40x50; 
J. Mutert, 39x50; E. E. Suhre, 39x50; O. Berg, 
37x50; F. H. Suhre, 36x50; J. O. Wilson, 33x50; 
R. Gardyne, 20x40; W. Gardyne, 10x20; F. Koel- 
ling, 4xIo. E. E. SUHRE, Sec’y. 


FORD HIGH GUN. 

Manoa, Pa., Dec. 26—Ford was high gun at 
the Meadow Spring Gun Club here to-day with 
80, winning a spoon. Other scores were: Coyle, 
87; Williams and Sloane, 85 apiece, and H. H. 
Roberts, 74. With a handicap of 4% Williams 
captured the club spoon by breaking 44, and 
Sloan, for high actual shot in 50 also won a 
prize. 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 
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50; : Stranger (arriving at a country station): “ Waich HorgL po You RECOMMEND P” 
rg, PS Porter: ‘‘THERE’S ONLY ONE.’ 

; Stranger: ‘‘ Way, I THOUGHT THERE WERE Two!” 

: 5 Porter ; ‘THERE'S ONLY ONE AS KEEPS ‘ JOHNNIZ WALKER,’ IN NON-RBFILLABLE Borrizs.” 

It is a safe rule to follow, that an hotel which in this straightforward way ensures the quality 

-" of its whisky will always give satisfaction. 

ith : Every drop of “Johnnie Walker” Red Label is over 10 years old. 

“ GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
2 I Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
“ JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Walsky DistiLLers, KILMARNOCK, 
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The 1914 TRAP-SHOOTING AVERAGES 


Both Amateur and Professional were won with 


66 99 
te eT i) Steel Where Steel Belongs 
The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation of the 
1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and 
Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63 


Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast, wins the highest honors 
with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 


A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including 


The 1914 Grand American 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. All Won by Mr. Hend 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 16 ; ca a 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Double 7 —90 ex 50prs.“ 16 “ with PETERS Shells 


The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ® Brand ! 


4 out of 6 U.S.R.A. 1914 
Outdoor Championships 


Won by users of 


Pet CYS AMMUNITION 


The annual Outdoor Championship Matches of the U S. Revolver Association for 1914 
show another marvelous record made with PETERS cartridges. The following victories ‘and 
new records were made with the P brand-38 S. & W. Special and 38 Long Colt ammunition 


Match C — won by C. M. McCutchen — score 627 — a new world’s record! 
~ D— “ “* Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 221—a new world’s record! 
" E— “ * Denver Team — “ 798 — a new world’s record ! 
. F— “ * Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 214—a new world’s record! 


Peters Cartridges not only WIN, but are constantly making new records possible 


and enabling Peters shooters to forge their way upward .toward perfection 


IF YOU WANT ACCURACY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


Specify the ®) Brand 
The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. { sx rises: sens. | Cincinnati, Q. 





